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EDGAR ALLAN POE. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE ''BROADWAY JOURNAW 

On the 8th of March 1845, Edgar Poe became joint- 
editor, with two New York journalists, of the Broadway 
Journal, a publication of no particular influence or 
circulation. One of his coadjutors devoted himself to 
the musical and dramatic section of the paper, and the 
other shared the literary department with their new 
associate. The views of Poe and his Hterarj com- 
panion being diametrically opposite, it was arranged 
that each should be free to enunciate his own opinions 
independently of the other — an arrangement that pro- 
duced a somewhat novel, not to say unseemly, appear- 
ance, during the few weeks the system lasted. 

No sooner was Poe reseated in an editorial chair 
than he resumed an unfortunate "Discussion with 
Outis," which he had commenced in Willis's paper, 
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2 A Well-intended Defence. 

the Evening Mirror, on the unsavoury subject of 
plagiarism, and which he now continued, from week 
to week, in the columns of the Broadway Journal, 
How this unprofitable disputation arose was thus : In 
the Evening Mirror for the 1 4th of January, Poe had 
published a short notice of " The Waif," a collection 
of fugitive verses edited by Longfellow, observing in 
the course of his remarks : — 

" We conclude our notes on the * Waif ' with the observa- 
tion that, although full of beauties, it is infected with a 
moral taint — or is this a mere freak of our own fancy ? We 
shall be pleased if it be so ; but there does appear, in this 
little volume, a very careful avoidance of all American poets 
who may be supposed especially to interfere with the claims 
of Mr. Longfellow. These men Mr. Longfellow can con- 
tinually imitate (is that the word?), and yet never even 
incidentally commend." 

" Much discussion ensued," says Poe, proceeding to narrate 
in the Journal that **a friend of Mr. Longfellow's penned 
a defence, which had at least the merit of being thoroughly 
impartial; for it defended Mr. Longfellow not only from 
the one-tenth of very moderate disapproval in which I had 
indulged, but from the nine-tenths of my enthusiastic ad- 
miration into the bargain. . . . This well-intended defence 
was published in the Mirror with a few words of preface by 
Mr. WiUis, and of postscript by myself. Still dissatisfied, 
Mr. Longfellow, through a second friend, addressed to Mr. 
WilUs an expostulatory letter, of which the Mirror printed 
only the following portion : — 
* " * It has been asked, perhaps, why Lowell was neglected in 
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this collection % Might it not as well be asked why Bryant, 
Dana, and Halleck were neglected % The answer is obvious 
to any one who candidly considers the character of the collec- 
tion. It professed to be, according to the Poem \dc^ but query 
Proem. — J. H. L], from the humbler poets ; and it was intended 
to embrace pieces that were anonymous, or which were [sic, 
query not] easily accessible to the general reader — the waifs 
and estrays of literature. To put anything of Lowell's, for 
example, into a collection of waifs, would be a particular 
liberty with pieces which are all collected and christened.' " 

" Not yet content," continues Poe, " or misunderstanding 
the tenor of some of the wittily-^^ comments which accom- 
panied the quotation, the aggrieved poet, through one of the 
two friends, as before, or perhaps through a third, finally 
prevailed upon the good-nature of Mr. Willis to publish 
an explicit declaration of his disagreement with ^all the 
disparagement of Longfellow' which had appeared in the 
criticism in question. 

"Now when we consider that many of the points of 
censure made by me in this cntiqtie were absolutely as 
plain as the nose upon Mr. Longfellow's face, that it was 
impossible to gainsay them, that we defied him and his 
coadjutors to say a syllable in reply to them, and that they 
held their tongues and not a syllable said — when we consider 
all this, I say, then the satire of the *aZZ' in Mr. Willis's 
manifesto becomes apparent at onca Mr. Longfellow did 
not see it ; and I presume his friends did not see it. I did. 
In my mind's eye it expanded itself thus : — 

" * My dear sir, or sirs, what will you have ? You are an 
insatiable set of cormorants, it is true ; but if you will only 
let me know what you desire, I will satisfy you, if I die for 
it. Be quick ! merely say what it is you wish me to admit, 
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and (for the sake of getting rid of you) I will admit it upon 
the spot Come ! I will grant at once that Mr. Longfellow 
is Jupiter Tonans, and that his three friends are the Graces, 
or the Furies, which ever you please. As for a fault to be 
found with either of you, thai is impossible, and I say so. 
I disagree with aZZ, with every syllable of the disparagement 
that ever has been whispered against you up to this date, and 
(not to stand upon trifles) with aU that ever shall be whispered 
against you henceforward, for ever and for ever.' ... In the 
meanwhile Mr. Briggs in this paper, in the Broadway Journal^ 
did me the honour of taking me to task for what he supposed 
to be my insinuations against Mr. Aldrich." 

In his reply in the Mirror (prefaced by a few 
words from Mr. Willis), the poet reiterated the charge 
that ^^ Somebody is a thief," with reference to the 
palpable " parallelism " between Hood's beautiful poem 
" The Deathbed," and some verses entitled " A Death- 
bed," by Mr. J. Aldrich ; but, after a collation of the 
two pieces, and a demonstration that the resemblance 
was too close to be accidental, he left it to the public 
to form its own judgment upon the affair. " At this 
point the matter rested for a fortnight," continues the 
narration, "when a fourth friend of Mr. Longfellow 
took up the cudgels for him, in another communica- 
tion to the Mirror,*' which communication, signed 
"Oiitis," Poe reprinted in full, and then proceeded 
to criticise thus : — 

" What I admire in this letter is the gentlemanly grace of 
its manner, and the chivalry which has prompted its com- 
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position. What I do not admire is all the rest. In especial, 
I do not admire the desperation of the effort to make out a 
case. No gentleman should degrade himself, on any grounds, 
to the paltriness of ex parte argument ; and I shall not insult 
Outis at the outset by assuming for a moment that he (Outis) 
is weak enough to suppose me (Poe) silly enough to look 
upon all this abominable rigmarole as anything better than 
a very respectable specimen of special pleading. 

" As a general rule, in a case of this kind, I should wish to 
begin with the beginning, but as I have been unable, in 
running my eye over Outis' remarks, to discover that they 
have any beginning at all, I shall be pardoned for touching 
them in the order which suits me best. Outis need not have 
put himself to the trouble of informing his readers that he 
has * some acquaintance with Mr. Longfellow.' It was need- 
less, also, to mention that he did not know me, I thank him 
for his many flatteries, but of their inconsistency I complain. 
To speak of me in one breath as a poet, and in the next to 
insinuate charges of * carping littleness,' is simply to put 
forth a flat paradox. When a plagiarism is committed and 
detected, the word * littleness ' and other similar words are 
immediately brought into play. To the words themselves I 
have no objection whatever; but their application might 
occasionally be improved. 

" Is it altogether impossible that a critic be instigated to 
the exposure of a plagiarism, or still better, of plagiarism 
gi^erally, wherever he meets it, by a strictly honourable and 
even charitable motive ? Let us see. A theft of this kind 
is committed — ^for the present we will admit the possibility 
that a theft of this character can be committed. The 
chances, of course, are that an established author steals 
from an unknown one, rather than the converse; for in 
proportion to the circulation of the original is the risk of th& 
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plagiarism's detection. Tlie person about to commit the 
theft hopes for impunity altogether on the ground of the 
reconditeness of the source from which he thievea But this 
obvious consideration is rarely borne in mind. We read a 
certain passage in a certain book. We meet a passage 
nearly similar in another book. The first book is not at 
hand, and we cannot compare dates. We decide by what 
we fancy the probabilities of the case. The one author is a 
distinguished man — our sympathies are always in favour of 
distinction. * It is not likely,' we say in our hearts, * that so 
distinguished a personage as A would be guilty of plagiarism 
from this B, of whom nobody in the world has ever heard. 
We give judgment, therefore, at once against B of whom 
nobody in the world has ever heard ; and it is for the very 
reason that nobody in the world has ever heard of him that, 
in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred, the judgment so 
precipitously given is erroneous. Now, then, the plagiarist 
has not merely committed a wrong in itself — a wrong whose 
incomparable meanness would deserve exposure on absolute 
grounds — but he, the guilty, the successful, the eminent, has 
fastened the degradation of his crime — the retribution which 
should have overtaken it in his own person — upon the guilt- 
less, the toiling, the unfriended struggler up the mountainous 
path of Fame. Is not sympathy for the plagiarist, then, 
about as sagacious and about as generous as would be the 
sympathy for the murderer, whose exultant escape from the 
noose of the hangman should be the cause of an innocent 
man'g being hung ? And because I, for one, should wish to 
throttle the guilty, with a view of letting the innocent go, 
could it be considered proper on the part of any * acquaintance 
of Mr. Longfellow's ' who came to witness the execution — 
could it be thought, I say, either chivalrous or decorous, on 
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the part of this ' acquaintance/ to get np against me a charge 
of * carping littleness,' while we stood amicably together at 
the foot of the gallows ? 

" In all this I have taken it for granted that such a sin as 
plagiarism exista We are informed by Outis, however, that 
it does tu)t, * I shall not charge Mr. Poe with plagiarism,' 
he says, *for, as I have said, such charges are perfectly 
absurd.' An assertion of this kind is certainly /t^wn^/ (I am 
aware of no other epithet which precisely applies to it) ; and 
I have m'lch curiosity to know if Outis is prepared to swear 
to its truth— holding right aloft in his hand, of course, and 
kissing the back of Disraeli's * Curiosities,' or the * Melanges ' 
of Suard and Andr6. But if the assertion is funny (and it 
««), it is ly no means an original thing. It is precisely, in 
fact, what all the plagiarists and aU the ' acquaintances ' of 
plagiaristg, since the flood, have maintained with a very 
praiseworthy resolution." 

The poet continues, for several more paragraphs, in 
a similar strain ; and in the following number of the 
Joumcd resumed what he styled " The Voluminous 
History of the little Longfellow War," by a further 
reply to the " Letter of Outis." This continuation is 
wiredrawn, and far from brilliant, and deferred till the 
following week "interesting developments," evidently 
with the intention of prolonging and increasing any 
excitement the discussion may have aroused. A few 
paragraphs may be cited, however : — 

" Here is a gentleman," says Poe, " who writes, in certain 
respects, as a gentleman should, and who yet has the 
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effrontery to base a defence of a friend from the charge of 
plagiarism, on the broad ground that no such thing as 
plagiarism ever existed. I confess that to an assertion of 
this nature there is no little difl&cnlty in getting up a reply. 
. . . What could any judge, on any bench in the couitry, do 
but laugh or swear at the attorney who should b«gin his 
defence of a petty-larceny client with an oration demonstrating, 
d priori, that no such thing as petty-larceny ever bad been, 
or, in the nature of things, ever could be, committed ? . . . 
'What is plagiarism?' demands Outis at the outset, avec 
Vair d!un Eomain qui eauve sa pairie — * what is plagiarism, 
aiid what constitutes a good ground for the charge ?' . . . He 
answers the two questions by two others. ... * Eid no two 
men,' he says, * ever think alike without stealing one from 
the other ? Or, thinking alike, did no two men ever use the 
same or similar words to convey the thoughts, and that 
without any communication with each other ? To deny it is 
absurd.' Of course it is — very absurd ; and the only thing 
more absurd that I can call to mind, at present, is the 
supposition that any person ever entertained aa idea of 
denying it. . . . 

" But let me aid Outis to a distinct conception of hie own 
irrelevance. I accuse his friend, specifically, of a plagiarism. 
This accusation Outis rebuts by asking me with a grave 
face — not whether the friend might not, in this individual 
case, and in the compass of eight short lines, have happened 
upon ten or twelve peculiar identities of thought, and iden- 
tities of expression, with the author from whom I charge him 
with plagiarising — but simply whether I do not admit the 
possibility that once, in the course of eternity, some two 
individuals might not happen upon a single identity of 
thought, and give it voice in a single identity of expression. 
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Now, frankly, I admit the possibility in question, and would 
request my friends to get ready for me a strait-jacket if I 
did not. . . . 

" I put no faith in the nil admiran, and am apt to bo 
amazed at every second thing which I see. One of the 
most amazing things I have yet seen is the complacency 
with which Outis throws to the right and left his anonymous 
assertions, taking it for granted that because he (Nobody) 
asserts them, I must believe them as a matter of course. 
However, he is quite in the right. I am perfectly ready to 
admit anything that he pleases^ and am prepared to put as 
implicit faith in his ipse dio^it as the Bishop of Autun did 
in the Bible — on the ground that he knew nothing about it 
at all. . . . 

" He wishes to show, then, that Mr. Longfellow is innocent 
of the imitation with which I have charged him, and that 
Mr. Aldrich is innocent of the plagiarism with which I have 
not charged him ; and this duplicate innocence is expected to 
be proved hy showing the possibility that a certain, or that 
any uncertain, series of coincidences may be the result of pure 
accident Now, of course, I cannot be sure that Outis will 
regard my admission as a service or a disservice, but I admit 
the possibility at once. . . . But, in admitting this, I admit 
just nothing at all, so far as the advancement of Outis' proper 
argument is concerned. The affair is one of prohahUilies 
altogether, and can be satisfactorily settled only by reference 
to their calculus." 

The following week a still more voluminous budget 
appeared from Poe's pen, in continuation of this inter- 
minable discussion, but from it only these lines — of bio- 
graphical import — require citation : — 
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"If Outis has his own private reasons for being dis- 
gusted with what he terms the 'wholesale mangling of 
victims without rhyme or reason,' there is not a man living, 
of common sense and common honesty, who has not better 
reason (if possible) to be disgusted with the insufferable cant 
and shameless misrepresentations practised by just such 
persons as Outis, with the view of decrying by sheer strength 
of lungs— of trampHng down-of rioting down— of mobbing 
down any man with a soul that bids him come out from 
among the general corruption of our public press, and take 
his stand upon the open ground of rectitude and honour. 

" The Outises who practise this species of bullyism are, as 
a matter of course, anonymous. , . . Their low artifices are 
insinuated calumnies, and indefatigable whispers of regret 
from post to pillar, that * Mr. So-and-so, or Mr. This-and-that, 
wUl persist in rendering himself so dreadfully unpopular' — 
no one, in the meantime, being more thoroughly and painfully 
aware than these very Outises that the unpopularity of the 
just critic who reasons his way, guiltless of dogmatism, is 
confined altogether within the limits of the influence of the 
victims, without rhyme and reason, who have been mangled 
by wholesale. Even the manifest injustice of a Gifford is, 
I grieve to say, an exceedingly popular thing ; and there is 
no literary element of popularity more absolutely and more 
universally effective than the pungent impartiality of a Wil- 
son or a Macaulay. In regard to my own course — without 
daring to arrogate to myself a single other quality of either 
of these eminent men than that pure contempt for mere pre- 
judice and conventionality which actuated them all, I will 
now unscrupulously call the attention of the Outises to the 
fact that it was during what they (the Outises) would in- 
sinuate to be the unpopularity of my * wholesale mangling 
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of the victims without rhyme and reason,' that, in one year, 
the circulation of the Southern Messenger (a five -dollar 
journal) extended itself from seven hundred to nearly five 
thousand — and that, in little more than twice the same time, 
QraharrHs Magazine swelled its list from five to fifty-two 
thousand subscribers. 

**I make no apology for these egotisms, and I proceed 
with them without hesitation — for, in myself, I am but 
defending a set of principles which no honest man need be 
ashamed of defending, and for whose defence no honest man 
will consider an apology required. . . . Not even an Cutis 
can accuse me, with even a decent show of verisimilitude, 
of having ever descended, in the most condemnatory of my 
reviews, to that personal abuse which, upon one or two 
occasions, has indeed been levelled at myself, in the spas- 
modic endeavours of aggrieved authors to rebut what I have 
ventured to demonstrate. . . . What I have written remains, 
and is readily accessible in any of our public libraries. I 
have had one or two impotent enemies and a multitude of 
cherished friends— and both friends and enemies have been, 
for the most part, literary people ; yet no man can point to a 
single critique^ among the very numerous ones which I have 
written during the last ten years, which is either wholly 
fault-finding or wholly in approbation; nor is there an 
instance to be discovered, among all that I have published, 
of my having set forth, either in praise or censure, a single 
opinion upon any critical topic of moment, without attempt- 
ing, at least, to give it authority by something that wore the 
semblance of a reason. . . . Very many of the most eminent 
men in America, whom I am proud to number among the 
sincerest of my friends, have been rendered so solely by their 
approbation of my comments upon their own works — com- 
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ments in great measure directed against themselves as authors 
— belonging altogether to that very class of criticism which 
it is the petty policy of the Outises to cry down." 

To this terribly lengthy discussion anent plagiarism 
a postscript was subsequently indited by the poet, in 
which he sought to prove that unconscums plagiarism 
" is in the direct ratio of the poetic sentiment — of the 
susceptibility to the poetic impression ; and, in fact," 
he concluded, "all literary history demonstrates that, 
for the most frequent and palpable plagiarisms, we 
must search the works of the most eminent poets." 

That the results of this " Discussion " were far from 
beneficial to the contemporary fame and fortime of Poe 
few can doubt ; that it added to the number of his 
enemies — who were scarcely so few or so impotent 
as he affected to believe — is equally certain ; whilst 
that it could in no way increase the presumed " mul- 
titude of cherished friends," whatever it may have 
effected in the quantity of his readers, needs no de- 
monstration. 

It is pleasant to turn from this bitter repast to the 
more genial topic of the poet's more literary work, 
although his gall was by no means all expended in 
the above profitless warfare. In the Broadway JoumcU 
for March, for instance, he contrived to deliver some 
very severe and, that they were true, ill-endured blows 
at certain national foibles, in a short article on " Satiri- 
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cal Poems." In the following month he returned to 
his more natural manner, contributing revised versions 
of « The Valley Nis " and " The Doomed City," and a 
new tale, " Some Words with a Mummy," to the 
American Beview. 

" Some Words with a Mummy " is written in that 
humorous style which was so unnatural with Poe, and 
which his sombre — ^his ultra -poetic temperament — 
would have prevented him from ever becoming pro- 
ficient in. It is, perhaps, his best effort in that direc- 
tion, and contains many of those cutting satiric touches 
which he bandied about so freely, if unwisely, at this 
transition period of his life — the period when constant 
collisions with journalistic sharpshooters and jealous 
cliques caused a more decided deterioration of his 
morale than did any preceding or succeeding calami- 
ties. It was his frequent misfortune to attempt to fight 
men of the world with their own weapons, and with 
the invariable consequences that happen to those who 
touch pitch. A single paragraph from the last-named 
tale will show why it is that Poe's writings are so un- 
popular with some of his countrymen ; the Americans 
being, as a general rule, too susceptible to relish a 
joke at their own expense. The hero. Count Alla- 
mistakeo [all-a-mistake-o], the resuscitated Egyptian 
mummy, is informed of the benefits of the democratic 
institutions enjoyed by the Yankees; their advantages 
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of having universal suffrage, and no king. "He listened 
with marked interest, and, in fact, seemed not a little 
amused. When we had done," continues the narrator, 
" he said that a great while ago there had occurred 
something of a very similar sort. Thirteen Egyptian 
provinces determined all at once to be free, and so 
set a magnificent example to the rest of mankind. 
They assembled their wise men, and concocted the 
most ingenious constitution it is possible to conceive. 
For a while they managed remarkably well, only their 
habit of bragging was prodigious. The thing ended, 
however, in the consolidation of the thirteen states, 
with some fifteen or twenty others, in the most odious 
and insupportable despotism that ever was heard of 
upon the face of the earth. I asked what was the 
name of the usurping tyrant. As well as the Count 
could recollect, it was Moh^ 

The April number of the Southern Literary Messenger 
contained an announcement to the effect that its old 
conductor and contributor was about to resume writing 
for its pages. " It needs an Argus to guard and watch 
the press," says the editor, " and, to enable the Messenger 
to discharge its part, we have engaged the services of 
Mr. E. A. Poe, who wiU contribute a monthly critique 
Taisonn4e of the most important forthcoming works in 
this country and Europe." The poet's multifarious 
labours, however, prevented him carrying out this pro- 
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jected scheme, although he subsequently recommenced 
writing for the Messenger^ and continued a contributor 
during the rest of his life. 

During April and May Poe published several minor 
articles and book notices in the Broadway Journal, 
and as many of these are uncollected, and their pater- 
nity unknown, the more interesting will be alluded to, 
and quoted from, in these pages. It may, indeed, be 
remarked here, that the poet's own revised copy of 
the Journal being in our possession, and his articles 
therein which were published anonymously, or over 
noma de plume, having his initials appended in pencil, 
we are enabled to rescue much interesting matter from 
oblivion. 

" Human Magnetism " was a subject Poe was now 
deeply interested in, although he was not to be de- 
ceived by many of the impostures prevalent. Noticing 
a work on this subject, and pointing out certain views 
in which he differed from its author, he took occa- 
sion to say — "Most especially do we disagree with 
him in his (implied) disparagement of the work of 
Chauncey Hare Townshend, which we regard as one 
of the most truly profound and philosophical works 
of the day — a work to be valued properly only in a 
day to come." " Anastatic Printing " was also a sub- 
ject that attracted his attention, and upon which 
he wrote a short article, replete with idiosyncratic 
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remarks. The invention was one that greatly excited 
his imagination, and caused him to foresee a palmy 
future for authors; to anticipate the time when writers 
would be enabled to publish their works " without the 
expensive interference of the type-setter, and the often 
ruinous intervention of the publisher." This literary 
millennium was to produce, among other unfulfilled 
blessings, " some attention to legibility of manuscript " 
by men of letters ; and " the cultivation of accuracy 
in manuscript," opined the poet, would " tend, with an 
inevitable impetus, to every species of improvement 
in style ; more especially in the points of concision 
and distinctness; and this again, in a degree even 
more noticeable, to precision of thought and luminous 
arrangement of matter ; " and his conclusion was, that 
" at present the literary world is a species of anoma- 
lous congress, in which the majority of the members 
are constrained to listen in silence, while all the elo- 
quence proceeds from a privileged few. In the new 
rdgime the humblest will speak as often and as freely 
as the most exalted, and will be sure of receiving just 
that amount of attention which the intrinsic merit of 
their speeches may deserve." 

A revival of Sophocles' "Antigone" having been 
attempted in New York, in imitation of similar revivals 
in Europe, Poe, in commenting very severely upon the 
performance, said — " Apart from all this, there is about 
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the ' Antigone,' as well as about all the ancient plays, 
an insufferable haldness^ or platitude, the inevitable 
result of inexperience in art— but a baldness, never- 
theless, which pedantry would force us to believe the 
result of a studied and supremely artistic simplicity 
alone. Simplicity is, indeed, a very lofty and very 
effective feature in all true art — ^but not the sim- 
plicity which we see in the Greek drama. The sim- 
plicity of the Greek sculpture is everything that can 
be desired, because here the art in itself is the sim- 
plicity in itself, and in its elements. The Greek 
sculptor chiselled his forms from what he saw before 
him every day, in a beauty far nearer to perfection 
than any work of any Cleomenes in the world. But 
in the drama, the direct — the straightforward, un- 
German Greek had no Nature so directly presented, 
from which to copy his conceptions. ... To the 
Greeks, beyond doubt, their drama seemed perfection 
— and this fact is absurdly urged as proof of their 
drama's perfection in itself. It need only be said, in 
reply, that their art and their sense of art must have 
been necessarily on a level." 

Adverting to the absurdity of attemptiog to repro- 
duce a Greek play before a modem audience, especially 
with such a want of all the requisite appliances as this 
little New York theatre displayed, Poe paused to bestow 
his praise upon the successful manner in which Men- 

VOL. n. B 
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delssohn has wedded his music to the Hellenic drama : 
he must, he says, " have been inspired when he con- 
ceived the plan. ... He had," remarked Poe, " many 
difficulties to contend with; his own natural style 
must be abandoned, and the cramped and immelodious 
system of the Greek unisonous singing adopted. To 
preserve that distinctive character, and still render the 
music acceptable to modern ears, must have taxed the 
utmost ingenuity of the composer. But he has suc- 
ceeded to a marvel." 

Some of Poe's strictures on the performance and the 
performers of " Antigone " aroused the anger of the 
manager, or director, or whatever he was, of the theatre, 
and he indited an amusingly pompous epistle to the 
poet, addressed to " Edgar Poe, Esq., &c., &c., &c.. 
Author of THE EAVEN," in which, after stating 
that he deemed his critique " dtaracterised much Tnore 
by ill-nature and an illiberal spirit, than by fair and 
candid, or even just criticism," and that, therefore, he, 
the great Somebody, " in justice to myself, have with- 
drawn your (Poe's) name from the free list." On this 
display of " Achilles' wrath " Poe wrote an amusing 
paper in the Broadway Journal, from which this para- 
graph may be cited : — 

" We are not wrong (are we ?) in conceiving that Mr. 



is in a passion. We are not accustomed to compositions of 
precisely this character — (that is to say, notes written in large 
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capitals, with admiration notes for commas, — the whole varied 
occasionally with lowercase) — but still we think ourselves 

justified in imagining that Mr. was in a passion when 

he sent us this note from his suite of boudoirs at the Astor 
House. In fact, we fancy that we can trace the gradations 
of his wrath in the number and impressiveness of his under- 
scoring. The SIKS ! ! for example, are exceedingly bitter ; 
and in TBffi KAVEN, which has five black lines beneath it, 
each one blacker than the preceding, we can only consider 
ourselves as devoted to the infernal gods." 

Among more serious subjects which followed in the 
J(Mmal from Poe's pen, may be mentioned, as amongst 
his imcollected vmtings, an article on the science of 
Street Paving ; a review of Leigh Himt, in which the 
conclusion was arrived at that taste was his forte, but 
that of critical analysis he was utterly deficient ; a 
sympathetic notice of " Eothen," then recently issued, 
drew forth the remark that its author "brings the East 
to us more vividly than any other Eastern traveller 
has done." A critique on Old English Poetry, replete 
with Poesque passages, and noticeable for its glowing 
enthusiasm for " The Ancient Mariner," followed, and 
from among old poems singled out for especial com- 
mendation, was Marvell's exquisitely tender lines on 
the " Maiden's Lamentation for her Fawn." A scari- 
fication of " Poems " by a Mr. Lord, and a friendly 
notice of "Philothea" — in which were some significant 
allusions to "Zanoni " — concluded the week's number. 
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In May the tale of " Three Sundays in a Week " 
appeared in the Journal, in the insatiable pages of 
which periodical were republished, all more or less 
revised, and frequently over noms de plume, nearly the 
whole of Poe's stories, and a large portion of his poems. 
As an extract from The New World, some stanzas in 
parody of " The Eaven" appeared in this month's issue, 
under the title of " A Gentle Puff;" and were repub- 
lished with the editorial remark that this one only, 
out of the many complimentary notices they received, 
would be reprinted, and it because of its uniqueness. 
As the opinion of a contemporary journalist on Poe's 
non-respect of persons in his critical capacity, one 
stanza may be worth citation : — 



"Neither rank nor station heeding, with his foes around him 
bleeding, 
Sternly, singly, and alone, his course he kept upon that floor ; 
While the countless foes attacking, neither strength nor valour 

lacking. 
On his goodly armour hacking, wrought no change his visage o*er, 
As with high and honest aim he still his falchion proudly bore, 

Besisting error evermore." 



Amid critical notices by the poet, other than those 
adverted to already, are many interesting opinions upon 
literature and kindred topics ; and his indignation is 
particularly aroused by some deprecatory comments 
of certain reviewers of "the august works of Tennyson 
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and Miss Barrett." " It is worse than sacrilege," ex- 
claims Poe, " to intrust to such hands poems which, if 
we are entitled to estimate the merit of anything by 
its efifect on the greatest intellects and the noblest 
hearts, are divine, if there be any divinity within the 
soul of man." 

" The Power of Words," one of the best of Poe's prose 
poems, appeared in the Democratic Review for June. 
The tale, if such it may be termed, for it is utterly de- 
void of incident, is merely the conversation of two dis- 
embodied spirits as they soar through the infinite vistas 
of space. Their discourse on such syllogisms as that 
only the acquiring, and not the possessing, know- 
ledge, produces happiness, passes by natural transitions 
into a discussion — every line of which is pregnant 
with poetic suggestion — on the physical power of words, 
and concludes with a ddnouement as startling as that 
of any of its author's works. 

In the Broadway Journal for this month Poe pub- 
lished a sketch of a very different description, on 
Magazine- writing, entitled "Peter Snooks." It was 
called forth as a commentary on a paper by Mr. Duy- 
ckinck on Magazine Literature ; is replete with 
excellent remarks and, it might almost be said, 
with prophecies that have already been fulfilled. 
Alluding to the relative value of European and 
American magazine articles, and to some of the dis- 
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advantages under which contributors of the latter tlien 
laboured, Poe said : — 

"We are so circumstanced as to be unable to pay for 
elaborate compositions — ^and, after all, the true invention is 
elaborate. There is no greater mistake than the supposition 
that a true originality is a mere matter of impulse or in- 
spiration. To originate, is carefully, patiently, and under- 
standingly, to combine. The few American magazinists who 
ever think of this elaboration at all, cannot afford to carry 
it into practice for the paltry prices offered them by our 
periodical publishers. For this, and other glaring reasons, we 
are behind the age in a very important branch of literature, a 
branch which, moreover, is daily growing in importance, and 
which, in the end (not far distant), will be the most influential 
of all the departments of letters. 

" We are lamentably deficient not only in invention proper, 
but in that which is more strictly art. What American, for 
instance, in penning a criticism, ever supposes himseK called 
upon to present his readers with more than the exact stipu- 
lation of his title — to present them with a criticism, and 
soTuething beyoiid? Who thinks of making his critique a 
work of art in itseK, independently of its critical opinions ? 
a work of art, such as are aU the more elaborate and most 
effective reviews of Macaulay ? Yet these reviews we have 
evinced no incapacity to appreciate when presented. The best 
American review ever penned is miserably ineffective when 
compared with the notice of Montagu's * Bacon,' and yet this 
latter is, in general, a piece of tawdry sophistry, owing every- 
thing to a consummate, to an exquisite arrangement — to a 
thorough and just sufficiently comprehensive diffuseness, to 
a masterly dimacing of points — to a style which dazzles the 
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understanding with its briUiancy, but not more than it mis- 
leads it by its perspicuity, causing us so distinctly to compre- 
hend that we fancy we coincide — in a word, to the perfection 
of art — of all the art which a Macaulay can wield, or which 
is applicable to any criticism that a Macaulay could write." 

Hereafter follows an analysis of " Peter Snooks," 
that tale being referred to as a specimen of the 
artistic manner in which an experienced English 
magazinist constructs his story, a most remarkable 
deficiency in that branch of literature being ascribed 
to Americans of the period. Poe declared, indeed, 
that except Hawthorne and one or two others, there 
" was not even a respectable skilful tale-writer on 
that side the Atlantic." 

In July, Messrs. Wiley & Putnam announced for 
publication, in their Library of American Books, a 
volume of " Tales by Edgar A. Poe" himself. This 
collection was made for the publishers by Mr. E. A. 
Duyckinck, editor of the well-known Cyclopedia of 
American ZitercUure, Besides many of the poet's 
previously published tales, the book contained the 
new story of "Mesmeric Eevelation," a story issued 
soon afterwards in the Columbian Magazine. Poe 
was somewhat annoyed at the selection made, and 
wrote to a correspondent : — 

" It may be some years before I publish the rest 
of my tales, essays, &c. The publishers cheat — and I 
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must wait till I can be my own publisher. The col- 
lection of tales issued by Wiley & Putnam were selected 
by a gentleman whose taste does not coincide with my 
own, from seventy-two written by me at various times 
— and those chosen are Twt my best, nor do they fairly 
represent me in any respect." 

Subsequently the author seems to have somewhat 
modified his views as to the nature of this collection — 
for the editor of which he always expressed a high 
opinion. Small as was the volume, and limited its 
contents in quantity, the quality elicited a large 
amount of admiration and rei3pect, not only in the 
United States but also in Europe. The " Tales " were 
published simultaneously in New York and London, 
and from the latter city Mr. Martin F. Tupper wrote 
to the publisher, " Shall we make Edgar Poe famous 
by a notice in the Literary Gazette ? " Mr. Putnam does 
not state whether he accepted this generous offer; it 
is, therefore, difficult to say how much of the poet's 
renown is due to the mediation of the " Proverbial 
Philosopher." Probably the most important of the 
foreign reviews of these " Tales " was the appreciative 
critique by Monsieur E. D. Forgues that appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, The reviewer, after an analysis 
of the various stories, proceeds to comment upon their 
shortness, and the greater probability of fame such 
writings possess over -the wire-drawn inanities of our 
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novelists, concluding with real prescience, that " xL sera 
opportun de les comparer quand le temps aura consolidA 
la reputation naissante du conteur Stranger et — qui salt ? 
— dbranle quelque peu celles de nos rom/inciers f^conds" 
This, and other highly flattering notices of the young 
foreigner, gave an impetus to his reputation in Europe, 
which may be deemed to have culminated in the vrai- 
semhlant translations of Baudelaire, who, indeed, spent 
many years of his life in an endeavour to thoroughly 
identify his mind with that of his favourite littera- 
tefwr, Edgar Poe, and who has reproduced many of Poe's 
finest tales with but little, if any, loss of vigour and 
originality. Indeed, it is chiefly due to the efforts of 
Baudelaire — to the, in some respects, kindred genius of 
him to whom Victor Hugo wrote : — " Vous avez doti U 
ciel de Vart d!on ne sait quel rayon macabre — vous avez 
cri6 un frisson nouveaic " — that Poe's works have be- 
come standard classics in France. Edgar Poe, it may 
be pointed out, is the only American writer really well 
known and popular in that country. In Spain his 
"Historias Extraordinarias " speedily acquired fame, 
and have been thoroughly nationalised ; whilst in Ger- 
many his poems and tales both have been frequently 
translated ; also in Italy three or four separate trans- 
lations of the latter have been published. 

Poe forwarded a copy of his " Tales " to Mrs. Brown- 
ing, then Miss Barrett, who, writing to a correspondent 
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shortly afterwards, remarked — " There is a tale of his 
which I do not find in this volume, but which is going 
the rounds of the newspapers, about mesmerism, throw- 
ing us all into most admired disorder, or dreadful 
doubts as to whether it can be true, as the children 
say of ghost-stories. The certain thing in the tale 
in question is the power of the writer, and the faculty 
he has of making horrible improbabilities seem near 
and familiar." The story to which Mrs. Browning 
referred was " The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar," 
not published until December of that year. 

In July, the sole management of the Broadway 
Journal devolved upon Poe, although the publication 
did not become his own property for some months later. 
The new volume opened with the usual flourish of 
trumpets from the publisher, who, after thanking his 
numerous friends for their aid in " the very diflftcult 
task of establishing a literary and critical weekly," 
informs them that " the success of the work, in 
the brief period of its existence, has been, he truly 
believes, beyond precedent, and that from a brilliant 
past he looks confidently to a triumphant future." 

To the Journal for this month Poe contributed, 
besides revisions of his earlier tales and poems, a 
lengthy review of Mr. Hirst's poems, a sympathetic 
one of Mr. Hoyt's quaint " Chaunt of Life," several 
voluminous critiques on The Drama^ and many shorter 
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notices and notes, of more or less interest. His 
dramatic critiques were chiefly occupied with the 
acting of Mrs. Mowatt — of whose grace and beauty he 
spoke in terms of enthusiastic admiration — and from the 
first of them these significant sentences may be cited: — 

" We have no sympathies with the prejudices which would 
have dissuaded Mrs. Mowatt from the staga There is no 
cant more contemptible than that which habitually decries 
the theatrical profession — a profession which, in itself, 
embraces all that can elevate and ennoble, and absolutely 
nothing to degrade. K some, if many, or if even nearly all 
of its members are dissolute, this is an evil arising not from 
the profession itseK, but from the unhappy circumstances 
which surround it. ... In the mere name of actress she 
can surely find nothing to dread — nothing, or she would be 
unworthy of the profession, not the profession unworthy 
her. The theatre is ennobled by its high facilities for the 
development of genius — ^facilities not a£Forded elsewhere in 
equal degree. By the spirit of genius, we say, it is ennobled, 
it is sanctified beyond the sneer of the fool or the cant of 
the hypocrite. The actor of talent is poor of heart, indeed, 
if he do not look with contempt upon the mediocrity even 
of a king. The writer of this article is himself the son of an 
actress, has invariably made it his boast, and no earl was 
ever prouder of his earldom than he of his descent from a 
woman who, although well bom, hesitated not to consecrate 
to the drama her brief career of genius and of beauty." 

Poe's contribution to the American Review for this 
month was the poem of " Eulalie," and to Graham's 
Magazine that most suggestive stoiy, "The Imp of 
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the Perverse." Probably in no other tale of this author 
will such originality of investigation, and such acu- 
menical analysis of a monomania, be discoverable, 
as in this one. The field of research would appear 
to have been quite unexplored in this direction, and 
had, perchance, been left so, because hitherto no one 
had at once combined in his own person the power 
to analyse, and the morbid " sixth sense " of perversity 
analysable. Many, most persons, have, imdoubtedly, 
to some extent, and at certain times, felt promptings 
to act in a manner they know to be diametrically 
opposed to their own interests, and that for no reason- 
able reason ; yet few, whose mental equilibrium is 
invariably unshaken, come within the morbid circle of 
those depicted by Poe, with whom " the assurance of 
the wrong, or error, of any action is often the one un- 
conquerable force which impels us, and alone impels 
us, to its prosecution." Whether this " overwhelming 
tendency to do wrong for the wrong's sake " will not, 
as the poet declares, " admit of analysis, or resolution, 
into ulterior elements," or whether it really "is a 
radical, a primitive, impulse," may safely be left to the 
professed psychologist to discuss; but no thoughtful 
person will refuse to admit the truth of the illustrations 
Poe ofifers in corroboration of his theory. The love, 
inherent in human nature, to dally with danger, is 
faithfully rendered in these words : — 
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" We stand upon the brink of a precipica We peer into 
the abyss — ^we grow sick and dizzy. Our first impulse is 
to shrink from the danger. Unaccountably, we remain. 
By slow degrees our sickness, and dizziness, and horror, 
become merged in a cloud of unnameable feeling. By 
gradations, still more imperceptible, this cloud assumes 
shape, as did the vapour from the bottle out of which arose 
the genius in the Arabian Nights. But out of this, our 
cloud upon the precipice's edge, there grows into palpability 
a shape far more terrible than any genius or any demon of 
a tale, and yet it is but a thought, although a fearful one, 
and one which chills the very marrow of our bones with 
the fierceness of the delight of its horror. It is merely the 
idea of what would be our sensations during the sweeping 
precipitancy of a fall from such a height; and this fall — 
this rushing annihilation — ^for the very reason that it 
involves that one most ghastly and loathsome of all the 
most ghastly and loathsome images of death and suffering 
which have ever presented themselves to our imagination — 
for this very cause do we now the most vividly desire it ; 
and because our reason violently deters us from the brink, 
therefore do we the more impetuously approach it. There 
is no passion in nature so demoniacally impatient as that of 
hiTTi who, shuddering upon the edge of a precipice, thus 
meditates a plunge. To indulge for a moment in any at- 
tempt at thought is to be inevitably lost ; for reflection but 
urges us to forbear, and therefore it is, I say, that we cannot 
If there be no friendly arm to check us, or if we fail in a 
sudden effort to prostrate ourselves backward from the abyss, 
we plunge and are destroyed. 

" Examine these and similar actions as we will, we shall 
find them resulting solely from the spirit of the perverse. 
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We perpetrate them merely because we feel that we should 
not. Beyond or behind this there is no intelligible prin- 
ciple ; and we might indeed deem this perverseness a direct 
instigation of the arch-fiend, were it not occasionally known 
to operate in furtherance of good." 



Thoughts and investigations like these are not the 
stock of a conventional writer ; even if they be not 
original discovery, they are the result of personal 
research, and are handled with a power, and clearness, 
and fascination, that no attempt at depreciation can 
dissever from true genius. 

In August, Poe published in the American Review 
a crucial examination of certain native dramatic works, 
under .the title of " The American Drama." The poet 
advances some very strong arguments to prove the 
fallacy of the often made assertion that " the Drama 
has declined ; " but if the specimens of contemporary 
native art he proceeds thereupon to criticise might 
be deemed a fair sample of the efiforts of To-day, it 
would have to be confessed that, in this instance, the 
vox popvli is in the right. The article affords occasion 
for adducing some very pungent and forcible reasoning. 
"The great opponent to Progress is Conservatism," 
says the poet, "in other words — the great adversary 
of Invention is Imitation: the propositions are in 
spirit identical. Just as an art is imitative, it is 
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stationary. The most imitative arts are the most 
prone to repose — and the converse." 

In this and the following month, a series of 
" Marginal Notes," in continuation of the " Marginalia " 
of the Democratic Review, were issued in the Lady's 
Book, They vary in value, but embody in a con- 
densed and pithy manner many of Poe's idiosyncratic 
ideas. Some of the sayings, indeed, as in the following 
sentences, are of real autobiographic application : — " So 
vitally important is this last (i.e., industry), that it may 
well be doubted if anything to which we have been 
accustomed to give the title of 'a work of genius' 
was ever accomplished without it ; and it is chiefly be- 
cause this quality and genius are nearly incompatible, 
that ' works of genius ' are few, while mere men of 
genius are, as I say, abundant." But although, as Poe 
points out, industry must combine with genius to 
produce a chef-d'oeuvre, he is very careful to warn his 
readers against the ancient error that industry itself 
is genius. 

The Broadway Journal during these two months 
manifested numerous proofs of its editor's industry, 
and no lack of his genius. In a running commentary, 
evidently written in great haste, on Thomas Hood's 
works, he took occasion to express his admiration of 
many of that poet's exquisite lyrics, restraining, how- 
ever, his enthusiasm until he came to '' The Haunted 
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House," which struck kindred fire from him ; calling 
forth the remark, that had Hood written nothing else, 
"it would have sufficed to render him immortal." 
Many critiqiies of books and authors — native and foreign 
— and all more or less marked by his distinguishing 
traits of thought, appeared in the weekly columns of 
the Journal, On the 1 6th August " Lenore," a most 
musical chaunt, founded upon its author's juvenile 
poem of " The Paean," was published, and in the follow- 
ing number the weird story of " The Tell-Tale Heart." 
This tale well deserves to rank amid Poe*s best works, 
not only on account of its able construction, and 
masterly delineation of a homicidal monomania, but 
because it embodies within its few short pages some 
of those hitherto undescribed, but universally experi- 
enced, "touches of nature" which make the whole world 
kin. How true — terribly true — is the description of 
the old man's agony, while he is listening in the silent 
night for the uplifting of the door-latch, and seeks, 
but vainly, to persuade himself that his fears are 
groundless ; whilst he says to himself, " It is nothing 
but the wind in the chimney ; " " It is only a mouse 
crossing the floor;" or, " It is merely a cricket which has 
made a single chirp." There is more of real horror in 
the hints of such a narration, than in all the imaginary 
bloodshed with which tragedy has drenched the stage. 
The same issue of the Journal contained an editorial 
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note defending the editor against an allegation by a 
contemporary, anent " The American Drama " critique, 
that he, Poe, could never find anything to admire in 
Longfellow's writings. " Now this is doing us the 
grossest injustice," says Poe, for " from Mr. Longfellow's 
first appearance in the literary world until the present 
moment, we have been, if not his warmest admirer 
and most steadfast defender, at least one of his warmest 
and most steadfast. We even so far committed our- 
selves, in a late public lecture, as to place him at 
the very head of American poets. Yet, because upon 
several occasions we have thought proper to demon- 
strate the sins, while displaying the virtues, of Professor 
Longfellow, is it just or proper, or even courteous, on 
the part of The Gazdtey to accuse us, in round terms, 
of uncompromising hostility to this poet ? " Poe had 
made too many enemies not to find these anonymous 
insinuations and misrepresentations of daily occurrence, 
and it is a somewhat pitiable sight to see him stooping, 
although often xmavoidably, to defend himself against 
such scurrilities. One of these charges was somewhat 
amusingly put, and noticed in the Broadway in a not 
unfriendly manner. The jeu d' esprit may be cited here, 
by way of contrast to the generally but too dark 
shades in the story of the " Eaven," as his friends liked 
to style the poet : — 

" The Rev. Arthur Coxe*s * Saul, a Mystery,' having been 
VOL. U. 
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condemned in no measured terms by Poe of the Broadway 
Journal, and Green of the Emporium, a writer in the 
Hartford Columbian retorts as follows : — 

An entertaining history, 

Entitled *Saul, a Mystery/ 
Has recently been published by the Reverend Arthur Coxe. 

The poem is dramatic, 

And the wit of it is Attic, 
And its teachings are emphatic of the doctrines orthodox. 

But Mr. Poe, the poet, 
Declares he cannot go it — 

That the book is very stupid — or something of that sort : 

And Green, of The Empori- 
um, tells a kindred story. 

And swears like any Tory that it isn't worth a groat. 

But maugre all the croaking 

Of the * Raven,* and the joking 
Of the verdant little fellow of the used-to-be review, 

The People, in derision 

Of their impudent decision. 
Have declared, without division, that the * Mystery will do.* 

" The truth, of course, rather injures an epigram than other- 
wise; and nobody will think the worse of the one above 
when we say that we have expressed no opinion whatever of 
*SaiiL' *Give a dog a bad name/ &c. Whenever a book 
is abused, it is taken for granted that it is we who have been 
abusing it Mr. Coxe has written some very beautiful 
poems, and * Saul ' may be one of them for anything that we 
know to the contrary." 

Other noteworthy things by Poe, which appeared in 
the Journal during the two months referred to, were 
a laudatory review of Mrs. Oakes Smith's " Poems ; " 
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a trenchant critiqtce on " Christopher North," and an 
analysis of his critical powers ; a defence of Machiavelli 
— spoken of as " a man of profound thought, of great 
sagacity, of indomitable will, and unrivalled during 
his time, if not in knowledge of the human, at least in 
knowledge of the Italian, heart ; " — ^new remarks on 
" Leigh Hunt," " Festus," and the effects of travel on 
literary wares. With respect to this last item, " it is 
astonishing to see how a magazine article," said the 
poet, "like a traveller, spruces up after crossing the 
sea. We ourselves have had the honour of being 
pirated without mercy — but as we found our articles 
improved by the process (at least in the opinion of 
our countrymen), we said nothing, as a matter of 
course. We have written paper after paper which 
attracted no notice at all imtil it appeared as original 
in Bentley's Miscellany or the Paris Charivari, The 
Boston Notion ^ once abused us very lustily for having 
written * The House of Usher.* Not long afterwards 
Bentley published it anonymously, as original with 
itself, — whereupon the Notion, having forgotten that 
we wrote it, not only lauded it ad natcseam, but copied 
it in toto" 

Charles Lamb next comes under the poet's critical 
notice, on account of his " Essays of Elia," and he is, 
opined Poe, the most original of all the British essay- 

♦ Edited by R. W. Griswold. 
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ists. " Of all original men, too, Lamb," said his re- 
viewer, " has the fewest demerits. Of gross faults he 
has none at all. His merest extravagances have about 
them a symmetry which entitles them to critical re- 
spect. And his innumerable good qualities who shall 
attempt to depict ? " 

But literary squabbles still occupied a large portion 
of the poet's time and his journal — ^the literary world 
was too much with him, either for his comfort or 
reputation. A certain Mr. Jones now excited his 
wrath by his [published] opinions on " American 
Humour," or rather his attacks on authors he deemed 
deficient of that element. " The French," said this 
Mr. Jones, " have no humour ; " to which Poe retorted, 
" Let him pray Heaven that in Hades he fall not into 
the clutches of Moli^re, of Eabelais, of Voltaire 1 " 
and forthwith proceeded to administer a severe castiga- 
tion to the offending journalist. The following week 
the skirmishing was resumed, but nothing very des- 
perate appears to have taken place in this case ; 
although a regular hornet's nest of pilferers were 
stirred up by an exposure, in the same number, of their 
plagiarisms. From these miserable petty matters it 
is pleasant to pass to some truly noble thoughts on 
Milton, aroused by the publication of his "Prose 
Works," the language of which, said the American 
poet, after due allowance has been made for the time 
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in which they were written, " no man has ever sur- 
passed, if, indeed, any man has ever equalled, in purity, 
in force, in copiousness, in majesty, or, in what 
may be termed, without the least exaggeration, a gor- 
geous magnificence of style." In the course of this 
article occasion was taken to defend Bacon from the 
accusation of being " the meanest of mankind." " We 
would undertake to show t, prwri,' said Poe, "that 
no man, with Bacon's thorough appreciation of the 
true and beautiful, could, by any possibility, be * the 
meanest,' although his very sensibility might make him 
the weakest * of mankind.' " 

Week after week this work of reviewing books, 
authors, drama, and fine arts, and attacking or defend- 
ing people and opinions, went on with more or less 
skill, as if the poet were aided by some hundred- 
handed demon. Much parade was made in editorial 
notes of the literary help received from well-known 
litUrateuTs, but, beyond a few verses, little was con- 
tributed by any of the persons named. In the last 
week of October Poe became proprietor as well as 
editor of the Journal^ and inaugurated his assump- 
tion of the sole control of the publication by the com- 
mencement of an absurd disputation with some Bos- 
ton newspapers. This petty but lengthy journalistic 
warfare arose thus: In consequence of the furor 
excited by the lecture the poet gave in New York, in 
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the early part of the year, he was invited to Boston to 
deliver a poem in the Lyceum of that city. It is 
stated that the lecture- course of this institution was 
waning in popularity, and that Poe*s fame being at its 
zenith, he was invited as a great attraction for the 
opening of the winter session. Unfortunately the 
poet accepted the invitation, having the intention, his 
earliest biographer avers, of writing an original poem 
for the occasion, upon a subject which had haunted 
his imagination for years, but his manifold cares and 
anxieties prevented the accomplishment of the purpose 
— if such he had — and he contented himself with 
the recitation of his juvenile poem of " Al Aaraaf." 

"I remember him well, as he came on the platform," 
says one who was present. " He was the best realisa- 
tion of a poet in feature, air, and manner, that I had 
ever seen, and the unusual paleness of his face added 
to its aspect of melancholy interest. He delivered a 
poem that no one understood, but at its conclusion 
gave the audience a treat which almost redeemed their 
disappointment. This was the recitation of his own 
' Eaven,' which he repeated with thrilling effect. It 
was something weU worth treasuring in memory. . . . 
Poe," adds this authority, "after he returned to New 
York, was much incensed at Boston criticism on his 
poem." 

Probably the poet was not incensed to any very 
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great extent at what was said about him, but doubt- 
less deemed it a favourable opportunity, for his joumars 
sake, to make what he termed " a bobbery." A just 
view of the case was taken by a contemporary publica- 
tion, the Charlestown Patriot^ when it remarked that 
for a man endowed with such a genius, and constituted 
as was Poe, "it was a blunder to accept the appoint- 
ment which called him to deliver himself in poetry 
before the Boston Lyceum. Highly imaginative men," 
as it says truly, " can scarcely succeed in such exhibi- 
tions. ... In obeying this call to Boston," it continues, 
" Mr. Poe committed another mistake. He had been 
mercilessly exercising himself as a critic at the expense 
of some of their favourite writers. The swans of New 
England, under his delineation, had been described as 
mere geese, and those, too, of none of the whitest. . . . 
Poe had dealt with favourites of Boston unsparingly, 
and they hankered after their revenge. In an evil 
hour, then, did he consent to commit himself, in verse, 
to their tender mercies. It is positively amusing to 
see how eagerly all the little witlings of the press, in 
the old purlieus of the Puritan, flourish the critical 
tomahawk about the head of their critic. In their 
eagerness for retribution, one of the papers before us 
actually congratulates itself and readers on the (asserted) 
failure of the poet. . . , Mr. Poe committed an error in 
consenting to address an audience in verse, who, for 
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three mortal hours, had been compelled to sit and hear 
Mr. Caleb Gushing in prose. The attempt to speak, 
after this, in poetry, and fanciful poetry, too, was sheer 
madness. The most patient audience in the world 
must have been utterly exhausted by the previous 
infliction. But it is denied that Mr. Poe failed at all. 
He had been summoned to recite poetry. It is asserted 
that he did so. The Boston CourieVy one of the most 
thoughtful of the journals of that city, gives us a very 
favourable opinion of the performance which has been 
so harshly treated. *The poem,' says that journal, 
* called " The Messenger Star," was an eloquent and 
classic production, based on the right principles, con- 
taining the essence of true poetry, mingled with a 
gorgeous imagination, exquisite painting, every charm 
of metre, and a graceful delivery.' " . 

A week after the recitation of his poem Poe began 
to comment, in a tone of badinage, upon the remarks 
made by some of the Bostonian papers with respect to 
his recent performance : " We have been quizzing the 
Bostonians," was his assertion, " and one or two of the 
, more stupid of their editors and editresses have taken 
it in high dudgeon." In the next issue of the Broad- 
way Journal^ the poet, after quoting a vindicatory 
paragraph from the Boston Sunday Times, proceeds : — 

" Our excellent friend Major Noah has suflfered himself to 
be cajoled by that most beguiling of all little divinities, Miss 
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Walters of the Transcript We have been lookiDg all over 
her article, with the aid of a taper, to see if we could discover 
a single syllable of truth in it, and really blush to acknow- 
ledge that we cannot. The adorable creature has been 
telling a parcel of fibs about us, by way of revenge for 
something that we did to Mr. Longfellow (who admires her 
very much), and for calling her * a pretty little witch ' into 
the bargain. 

" The facts of the case seem to be these : — We were invited 
to 'deliver' (stand and deliver) a poem before the Boston 
Lyceum. As a matter of course, we accepted the invitation. 
The audience was 'large and distinguished.' Mr. Gushing 
preceded us with a very capital discourse. He was much 
applauded. On arising we were most cordially received. We 
occupied some fifteen minutes with an apology for not 
'delivering,' as is usual in such cases, a didactic poem — a 
didactic poem, in our opinion, being precisely no poem at all. 
After some further words — still of apology — for the ' in- 
definitiveness ' and ' general imbecility ' of what we had to 
offer — all so unworthy a Bostonian audience — we com- 
menced, and, with many interruptions of applause, concluded. 
Upon the whole, the approbation was considerably more 
(the more the pity too) than that bestowed upon Mr. 
Gushing. 

" When we had made an end, the audience of course arose 
to depart — and about one-tenth of them, probably, had 
really departed, when Mr. Goffin, one of the managing com- 
mittee, arrested those who remained by the announcement 
that we had been requested to deliver 'The Kaven.' We 
delivered 'The Kaven' forthwith — (without taking a 
receipt) — were very cordially applauded again — and this 
was the end of it, with the exception of the sad tale in- 
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vented to suit her own purposes by that amiable little enemy 
of ours, Miss Walters. We shall never call a woman 'a 
pretty little witch ' again, as long as we live. 

" We like Boston. We were bom there — and perhaps it 
is just as well not to mention that we are heartily ashamed 
of the fact. The Bostonians are very well in their way. 
Their hotels are bad. Their pumpkin-pies are delicious. 
Their poetry is not so good. Their common is no common 
thing — and the duck-pond might answer, if its answer could 
be heard, for the frogs. 

" But with all these good qualities the Bostonians have 
no soul. They have always evinced towards us the basest 
ingratitude for the services we rendered them. . . . When we 
accepted, therefore, an invitation to * deliver' a poem in 
Boston, we accepted it simply and solely because we had a 
curiosity to know how it felt to be publicly hissed, and 
because we wished to see what effect we could produce by a 
neat little impromptu speech in reply. Perhaps, however, 
we overrated our own importance, or the Bostonian want of 
common civility — which is not quite so manifest as one or 
two of their editors would wish the public to believe. We 
assure Major Noah that he is wrong. The Bostonians are 
well-bred — as very dull persons very generally are. 

" It could scarcely be supposed that we would put our- 
selves to the trouble of composing for the Bostonians any- 
thing in the shape of an original poem. We did not. We 
had a poem (of about five hundred lines) lying by us — one 
quite as good as new — one, at all events, that we considered 
would answer sufiiciently well for an audience of Trans- 
cendentalists. That we gave them — it was the best that 
we had — for the price — ^and it did answer remarkably well 
Its name was not *The Messenger Star' — who but Miss 
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Walters would ever think of so delicious a little bit of 
invention as that? We had no name for it at all. The 
poem is what is occasionally called a 'juvenile poem' — but 
the fact is, it is anything but juvenile now, for we wrote it, 
printed it, and published it, in book form, before we had 
fairly completed our tenth year. We read it verbatim, from 
a copy now in our possession, and which we shall be happy 
to show at any moment to any of our inquisitive friends. . . . 
" As regards the anger of the Boston Times and one or two 
other absurdities — as regards, we say, the wrath of Achilles — 
we incurred it — or rather its manifestation — by letting some 
of our cat out of the bag a few hours sooner than we had 
intended. Over a bottle of champagne that night, we con- 
fessed to Messrs. Gushing, Whipple, Hudson, Field, and a 
few other natives who swear not altogether by the frog-pond 
— we confessed, we say, the soft impeachment of the hoax. 
JSt hiiic nice irce. We should have waited a couple of days." 

This lengthy letter did not conclude Poe's comments 
upon the matter; for three weeks he permitted the 
affair to remain dormant, so far as his own journal was 
concerned, but at the expiration of that period he 
issued another long editorial, beginning with the remark, 
" As we very confidently expected, our friends in the 
southern and western country (true friends and tried) 
are taking up arms in our cause — and more especially 
in the cause of a national as distinguished from a 
sectional literature. They cannot see (it appears) any 
further necessity for being ridden to death by New 
England." After quoting certain opinions of the press, 
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the poet goes on to say, that if asked " What is the 
most exquisite of sublunary pleasures ? " the reply 
would be "the making a fuss, or, in the classical 
words of a Western friend, the * kicking up a bobbery; '" 
adding, " never was a * bobbery ' more delightful than 
that which we have just succeeded in 'kicking up' 
all round about Boston Common. We never saw the 
Frogpondians so lively in our lives. They seem abso- 
lutely to be upon the point of waking up ... to certain 
facts which have long been obvious to all the world 
except themselves — ^the facts that there exist other 
cities than Boston . . . other vehicles of literary infor- 
mation than the ' Down-East Eeview.* " 

Other newspaper opinions are then cited, and other 
over-wrought banterings indulged in, and then what 
was really the gist of the article was given in these 
words : — 

" We knew very well that, among a certain clique of the 
Frogpondians, there existed a predetermination to abuse us 
under any circumstances. We knew that write what we 
would they would swear it to be worthless. We knew that 
were we to compose for them a * Paradise Lost ' they would 
pronounce it an indifferent poem. It would have been very 
weak in us, then, to put ourselves to the trouble of attempting 
to please these people. We preferred pleasing ourselves. 
We read before them a 'juvenile,' a very 'juvenile' poem 
— and thus the Frogpondians were liad — were delivered up 
to the enemy bound hand and foot JS'ever were a set of 
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people more completely demolished. They have blustered 
and flustered, but what have they done or said that has not 
made them more thoroughly ridiculous % what, in the name 
of Momus, is it possible for them to do or to say ? 

"We * delivered' them the * juvenile poem,' and they 
received it with applause. This is accounted for by the fact 
that the cliqiie (contemptible in numbers as in everything else) 
were overruled by the rest of the assembly. These malignants 
did not dare to interrupt by their preconcerted hisses the 
respectful and profound attention of the majority. . . . The 
poem being thus well received, in spite of this ridiculous 
little cabal — the next thing to be done was to abuse it in the 
papers. Here, they imagined, they were sure of their game. 
But what have they accomplished ? The poem, they say, is 
bad. We admit it. We insisted upon this fact in our pre- 
fatory remarks, and we insist upon it now, over and over 
again. 

" Kepelled at these points, the Frogpondian faction hire a 
thing they call the * Washingtonian Reformer ' (or something 
of that kind), to insinuate that we must have been * intoxi- 
cated' to have become possessed of sufficient audacity to 
* deliver * such a poem to the Frogpondians. In the first 
place, why cannot these miserable hypocrites say * drunk ' at 
once, and be done with it? In the second placef, we are 
perfectly willing to admit that we were drunk — in the face 
of at least eleven or twelve hundred Frogpondians who will 
be willing to take oath that we were not. We are willing to 
admit either that we were drunk, or that we set fire to the 
Frogpond, or that once upon a time we cut the throat of 
our grandmother. The fact is, we are perfectly ready to 
admit anything at all — but what has cutting the throat of 
our grandmother to do with our poem, or the Frogpondian 
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stupidity % We shall get drunk when we please. As for the 
editor of the * JefFersonian Teetotaler' (or whatever it is), 
we advise her to get drunk too, as soon as possible — for when 
sober she is a disgrace to the sex, on account of being so 
ftwf ully stupid. 

" N,B, The * Washingtonian Teetotaler ' is edited by a little 
old lady in a mobcap and spectacles — at least we presume so, 
for every second paper in Boston w." 

Here it should be explained, for those who, know- 
ing Poe's invariable courtesy towards women, fail to 
recognise the subject of his satire, that the publica- 
tion alluded to was edited by Mr, Edmund Burke, 
who, said the poet, " assured us, with tears in her eyes, 
that she was not a little old lacjy in a mobcap and 
spectacles." 

From the postscriptum to this editorial may be 
cited these few more sentences : — " Miss Walters (the 
Siren !) has seen cause, we find, to recant all the ill- 
natured little insinuations she has been making against 
us (mere white lies — she need not take them so much 
to heart), and is now overwhelming us with apologies 
— things which we have never yet been able to with- 
stand. She defends our poem on the ground of its 
being 'juvenile,' and we think the more of her 
defence because she herself has been juvenile so long 
as to be a judge of juvenility." 

During the following weeks Poe delivered a few 
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more Parthian darts at these Bostonian editors, but, 
so far as the Broadway Journal was concerned, this 
was the end of the far-famed attack on Frogpondium. 
The whole squabble was petty, and little worthy of the 
strenuous exertions it aroused against the poet. Those 
hurried jocular, although overstrained, newspaper jot- 
tings, — thrown off in the midst of cares and anxieties of 
aU kinds, and whilst their unfortunate writer, suffering 
under almost chronic impecuniosity, and unable to 
pay for literary aid, was obliged to supply " copy " for 
nearly the whole of the Journal^ — have been referred 
to, and adduced from, as evidence of Poe's irretrievably 
bad nature. Work of a more pleasing nature, how- 
ever, was now occupying his attention and time. In 
October he published in his journal the poetically 
worded sketch of " The Island of the Fay," in which 
some of his most salient traits of thoughts are ex- 
pressed. In this composition he pointed out how 
human figures disfigure a landscape ; reiterated his oft- 
told love of solitude ; and affected to believe, with the 
old geographer Pomponious Mela, that the earth is a 
living sentient being. In this same prose poem Poe, 
in drawing attention to the palpable fact that space 
is an object in our universe, laid down a proposition 
that reaUy contained the germ of his subsequent great 
work " Eureka." 

In the following month of November, the tale of 
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" Spectacles " appeared in the Broadway Journal^ which 
also contained the announcement that Poe was now 
its " sole proprietor and editor ; " (haham's Magazine 
contained "The System of Dr. Tarr and Professor 
Fether," and "Mesmeric Eevelations" was published 
in the Columbian Magazine, This last story, and its 
sequel of " The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar " — 
published next month in the American Beview — 
created a more profound and wider- spread excitement 
than any other of his previous works. He was over- 
whelmed with inquiries as to their being fact or fiction, 
and carefully avoided giving the public a definite 
answer. Commenting upon TJie Tribune's remarks 
about the latter tale — that terrible tale of mesmer- 
ising a man in articulo mortis — Poe said, " For our 
part, we find it difficult to understand how any dispas- 
sionate transcendentalist can doubt the facts as we 
state them ; they are by no means so incredible as 
the marvels which are hourly narrated, and believed, on 
the topic of mesmerism. Why cannot a man's death 
be postponed indefinitely by mesmerism ? why cannot 
a man talk after he is dead ? why ? — why ? — that is 
the question ; and as soon as the Tribune has answered 
it to our satisfaction we will talk to it further." 
And in reprinting "The Facts" in his journal, he 
notes that the article " has given rise to some discus- 
sion — especially in regard to the truth or falsity of 
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the statement made. It does not become n^y of 
course," he adds, " to offer one word on the point at 
issue. We have been requested to reprint the article, 
and do so with pleasure. We leave it to speak for 
itself. We may observe, however, that there are a 
certain class of people who pride themselves upon 
Doubt as a profession." 

The wordy warfare as to the facts of " The Facts " 
being a record of real circumstance or not, waxed 
warmer, and even people who should have known 
better took the side of the believers. Dr. Collyer, 
a weU-known mesmerist, was among the many who 
expressed their belief as to the "case of Monsieur 
Valdemar " being a true one, and he wrote this letter 
to Poe on the subject : — 

*' Boston^ December 16, 1845. 

" Dear Sir — ^Your account of M. Valdemar's case has been 
universally copied in this city, and has created a very great 
sensation. It requires from me no apology, in stating, that 
I have not the least doubt of the possibility of such a phe- 
nomenon ; for I did actually restore to active animation a 
person who died from excessive drinking of ardent spirits. 
He was placed in his coffin ready for interment 

" You are aware that death very often follows excessive 

excitement of the nervous system ; this arising from the 

extreme prostration which follows ; so that the vital powers 

have not sufficient energy to react 

" I wiU give you the detailed account on your reply to 
VOL. IL D 
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tliis, which I require for publication, in order to put at rest 
the growing impression that your account is merely a splendid 
creation of your own brain, not having any truth in fact My 
dear sir, I have battled the storm of public derision too long 
on the subject of Mesmerism, to be now found in the rear 
ranks — ^though I have not publicly lectured for more than 
two years, I have steadily made it a subject of deep inves- 
tigation. 

** I sent the account to my friend Dr. Elliotson of London ; 
also to Tfie Zoist — to which journal I have regularly 
contributed. 

" Your early reply will oblige, which I will publish, with 
your consent, in connection with the case I have referred to. 
Believe me yours, most respectfully, 

"Egbert H. CoLLYBa" 

In public allusion to this communication, Poe 
humorously said, " We have no doubt that Dr. CoUyer 
is perfectly correct in all that he says, and all that 
he desires us to say; but the truth is, there is a very 
small modicum of truth in the case of M. Valdemar, 
which, in consequence, may be called a hard case — 
very hard for M. Valdemar, for Dr. Collyer, and our- 
selves. If the story was not true, however, it should 
have been, and perhaps The Zoist may discover that 
it is true, after aU." 

In England " Valdemar's Case " also startled the 
public, and actually found certain pseudo scientific 
writers ready to accept it as a narration of facts. Tlie 
PopiUar Record of Modem Science, a London weekly 
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paper sub-styling itself " A Journal of Philosophy 
and General Information," reprinted the tale with the 
comment, " It bears internal evidence of authenticity ! " 
and in criticising the remarks of the Morning Post — 
which also reprinted the narration — took occasion 
to say : 

" Credence is understood to be given to it at New York, 
within a few miles of which city the affair took place, and 
where, consequently, the most ready means must be found for 
its authentication or disprovaL The initials of the medical 
men, and of the young medical student, must be sufficient in 
the immediate locality to establish their identity, especially 
as M. Valdemar was well known, and had been so long ill as 
to render it out of the question that there should be any 
difficulty in ascertaining the names of the physicians by whom 
he had been attended. In the same wav the nurses and 
servants, under whose cognisance the case must have come 
during the seven months which it occupied, are of course 
accessible to all sorts of inquiries. It will therefore appear 
that there must have been too many parties concerned to 
render prolonged deception practicable The angry excite- 
ment and various rumours, which have at length rendered a 
public statement necessary, are also sufficient to show that 
something extraordinary must have taken place. Ko steamer 
will leave England for America till the 3rd of February, 
but within a few weeks of that time, we doubt not, it will 
be possible to lay before the readers of The Record information 
which will enable them to come to a pretty accurate con- 
clusion," 

It is easy to imagine the delight with which Poe 
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chuckled over the absurd sophistry of these pseudo 
scientists, and over the success, in an English self- 
titled philosophical paper, of his " ' Valdemar Case ' 
hoax," as he called it in a letter to a friend. He would 
find more true gratification, however, in these allusions 
to the work in a letter of Mrs. Browning's: — "Theu 
there is a tale of his which I do not find in this 
volume,* but which is going the rounds of the news- 
papers, about mesmerism, throwing us aU into most 
admired disorder, or dreadful doubts as to whether it 
can be true, as the children say of ghost stories. The 
certain thing in the tale in question is the power of 
the writer, and the faculty he has of making horrible 
improbabilities seem near and familiar." 

To Mrs. Browning Poe now dedicated, in most 
enthusiastic terms, a new collection of his poems, 
published in November by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, 
as " The Eaven and other Poems." In the Preface to 
the volume the poet pathetically remarks, "Events 
not to be controlled have prevented me from making, 
at any time, any serious effort in what, under happier 
circumstances, would have been the field of my choice. 
With me poetry has been not a purpose, but a passion ; 
and the passions should be held in reverence ; they 
must not — -they cannot at will be excited with an eye 
to the paltry compensations, or the more paltry com- 

* /.c, the 1845 edition of " Tales." 
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mendations, of mankind/' And, in a note to the Poems 
written in Youth, he says, — chiefly with reference to 
the remark of Charles Dickens in the Foreign Quarterly 
RevieWy that Poe " had all Tennyson's spirituality, and 
might be considered as the best of his imitators "—7* 
"Private reasons — some of which have reference to 
the sin of plagiarism, and othera to the date of Tenny- 
eon's first poems — have induced me, after some hesita- 
tion, to republish these, the crude compositions of my 
earliest boyhood." The volume of poetry did not 
appear to make such a deep impression upon the 
public as did the volume of " Tales," partly, perchance, 
on account of the contents being already well known 
through reprints, and partly because it contained little 
beyond " The Eaven " likely to earn the approbation 
of the multitude. 

On turning to the less literary, although scarcely 
less public, life of Poe at this period, he is seen mixing 
in the best society New York could boast of, and 
charming every one by the fascination of his manners 
and the brilliancy of his conversational powers. Mrs. 
Oakes Smith informs us, that " It was in the brilliant 
circles that assembled in the winter of 1 845-46 at the 
houses of Dr. Dewey, Miss Anna C. Lynch, Mr. Lawson, 
and others, that we first met Edgar Poe. His manners 
were, at these reunions, refined and pleasing, and his 
style and scope of conversation that of a gentleman 
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and a scholar. Whatever may have been his previous 
career, there was nothing in his appearance or manner 
to indicate his excesses. He delighted in the society 
of superior women, and had an exquisite perception 
of all the graces of manner and shades of expression. 
He was an admiring listener, and an unobtrusive 
observer. We aU recollect the interest felt at the time 
in everything emanating from his pen— the reUef it 
was from the dulness of ordinary writers, the cer- 
tainty of something fresh and suggestive. His critiques 
were read with avidity; not that he convinced the 
judgment, but that people felt their ability and 
courage. Eight or wrong he was terribly in earnest." 
"Like De Quiucey," as Mrs. Whitman remarks, "he 
never supposed anything, he always knew." 

This last named lady, in her beautiful monograph 
on " Poe and his Critics," instances, as evidence of the 
habitual kindliness and courtesy of the poet's nature, 
an incident that occurred at one of the soirees above 
alluded to: — "A lady, noted for her great lingual 
attainments, wishing to apply a wholesome check to 
the vanity of a young author, proposed inviting him 
to translate for the company a difiScult passage in 
Greek, of which language she knew him to be pro- 
foundly ignorant, although given to a rather pretentious 
display of Greek quotations in his published writings. 
Poe's earnest and persistent remonstrance against this 
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piece of miclmnceU alone averted the embarrassing 
test." Trifling as this anecdote may appear, it is good 
proof of that generous and charitable disposition 
which they who knew him only from the scandalous 
calumnies of his detractors have so unwarrantably 
denied him the possession of. 

Those who have thus far followed Poe's story 
through these pages, will know what a passionate 
adoration he bore towards the beautiful sharer of his 
luckless lot. " Sometimes," says Mrs. Whitman, " his 
fair young wife was seen with him at the weekly 
assemblages in Waverley Place. She seldom took 
part in the conversation, but the memory of her sweet 
and girlish face, always animated and vivacious, repels 
the assertion, afterwards so cruelly and recklessly 
made, that she died a victim to the neglect and 
unkindness of her husband, 'who,* as it has been 
said, 'deliberately sought her death that he might 
embalm her memory in immortal dirges.* . . . We 
might cite the testimony alike of friends and enemies," 
continues Mrs. Whitman, " to Poe's unvarying kind- 
ness towards his young wife and cousin, if other 
testimony were needed than that of the tender love 
still cherished for his memory, by one whose life 
was made doubly desolate by his death — the sister 
of his father, and the mother of his Virginia. It is 
well known to those acquainted with the parties,*' 
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Mrs. Whitman proceeds to narrate, " that all who have 
had opportunities for observation in the matter have 
noticed her husband's tender devotion to her during 
her prolonged illness. Even Dr. Griswold speaks of 
having visited him during a period of illness caused 
by protracted anxiety and watching by the side of his 
sick wife. It is true that, notwithstanding her vivacity 
and cheerfulness at the time we have alluded to, her 
health was, even then, rapidly sinking; and it was 
for her dear sake, and the recovery of that peace which 
had been so fatally perilled amid the irritations and 
anxieties of his New York life, that Poe left the city 
and removed to the little Dutch cottage in Fordham, 
where he passed the remaining three years of his life." 
Eetuming to the poet's labours on the Broadway 
Journal, we find some noteworthy critiques in the last 
November number, on various works of contemporary 
and permanent interest. Professor Eaumer's book on 
America is noticed, chiefly as an instance of the difiS- 
culties experienced by foreigners to obtain correct 
information about American literature, and the fact 
that the author professedly derived his knowledge of 
their poets from Griswold's compilation is commented 
upon in stinging terms. Victor Hugo is next alluded 
to, his fictions being referred to as unequalled, whilst 
his " Notre Dame " calls forth Poe's enthusiastic 
sympathy, as "a work of high genius controlled by 
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consummate art." Tennyson's "Poems" then come 
under review, and their creator is spoken of as "a 
poet who (in our own humble, but sincere opinion) is tM 
greatest that ever lived. We are perfectly willing to 
undergo all the censure," subjoins Poe, "which so 
heretical an opinion may draw down npon us." This 
month's literary labours were concluded by the publi- 
cation, in Graham's Magazine, of the " System of Dr. 
Tarr and Professor Fether," a. tale of no particular 
value. 

In the December numbers of his Journal Poe gave 
a lengthy review of the Poems of Mrs. Osgood, of 
whom more will be heard later on, some appropriate 
remarks on Mrs. Norton's " Child of the Isles," sympa- 
thetic allusions to Prescott, reference to "Love and 
Mesmerism " by Horace Smith, eua the work of " an 
author who never did anything ill," and manifold 
minor reviews and notices, including one on the works 
of Shelley, opined to be " a poet whom all poets, and 
whom poets only, appreciate." 

The days of his periodical were numbered, but before 
resigning the control of its columns, the poet contrived 
to enliven the "Editorial Miscellany" with another 
small skirmish. "The Brook-Farm" folk, now best 
remembered by their embalmment in Hawthorne's 
" Blithedale Eomance," went out of their way to find 
fault with Foe, whose fame, their chief journal alleged. 
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was degenerating into "notoriety, through a certain 
blackguard warfare which he had been waging against 
the poets and newspaper critics of New England, and 
which it would be most charitable to impute to in- 
sanity/' After this last insinuation — a somewhat 
awkward one for a people so situated as were the 
" Farmers " — its propounders, reviewing Poe's recent 
volume of poems, concluded their animadversions by 
declaring that the author " does not write for Humanity; 
he has more of the art than the soul of poetry. He 
affects to despise the world while he writes for it. He 
certainly has struck out a remarkable course: the 
style and imagery of his earliest poems mark a very 
singular culture, a judgment most severe for a young 
writer, and a familiarity with the less hackneyed por- 
tions of classic lore and nomenclature. He seems to 
have had an idea of working out his forms from pure 
white marble. But the poet's humanity is wanting ; 
a morbid egotism repels you. He can affect you with 
wonder, but rarely with the thrill of any passion, except, 
perhaps, of pride, which might be dignity, and which 
therefore always is interesting. We fear this writer 
even courts the state described by Tennyson : — 

" * A glorious devil, large in heart and brain, 
That did love beauty only.' " 

Of these final not altogether imflattering, and in 
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some respects not quite unfaithful, remarks, Poe took 
no note ; but the innuendoes as to his insanity, insulting 
a Boston audience, ill motives, plagiarism of Tennyson, 
and so forth, he accompanied by a running commen- 
tary as caustic as it was pertinent, introducing the 
subject in this fashion : — 

"TAc Harbinger — edited by 'The Brook-Farm Phalanx' 
— is, beyond doubt, the most reputable organ of the Crazyitea 
We sincerely respect it — odd as this assertion may appear. 
It is conducted by an assemblage of well read persons who 
mean no harm, and who, perhaps, can do less. Their 
objects are honourable, and so forth — all that anybody can 
understand of them — and we really beheve that Mr. Albert 
Brisbane, and one or two other ladies and gentlemen, under- 
stand all about them that is necessary to be understood. 
But what we, individually, have done to The Harbinger, 
or what we have done to * The Brook-Farm Phalanx,' that 
* The Brook-Farm Phalanx ' should stop the ordinary opera- 
tions at Brook Farm, for the purpose of abusing us, is a point 
we are unable to comprehend. If we have done anything to 
affront * The Brook-Farm Phalanx ' we will make an apology 
forthwith — provided * The Brook-Farm Phalanx ' (which we 
have a great curiosity to see) will just step into our office, 
which is 304 Broadway." 

With this farewell volley Poe's connection with the 
periodical may be said to have ceased, for although it 
did not expire until the following month, and the 
latest number contained some noteworthy remarks by 
the poet on Cromwell and on Faber's Speaking Autom- 
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aton, the editorial management had then passed into 
the hands of a certain " Thomas Dunn English," of 
whom more will be heard presently. In his Valedio- 
toTj/f the ex-editorial proprietor stated, " Unexpected 
engagements demanding my whole attention, and the 
objects being fulfilled, so far as regards myself person- 
ally, for which the Broadway Journal was established, 
I now, as its editor, bid farewell as cordially to foes 
as to friends." 
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CHAPTEE XVL 

THE LITERATI OF NEW YORK. 

It is time that a lady who exercised no slight influ* 
ence over Edgar Poe, during one portion of his short 
career, should now be introduced to the reader. 
Frances Sargent Locke, afterwards Osgood, was one of 
a literary family, both her sisters and her brother 
having attained some celebrity, in their days, as authors. 
She was the daughter of a prosperous American mer- 
chant, who took a pride in encouraging the poetic 
eflforts of his children. Whilst Prances was still a 
girl in years, but already noted for her beauty, Mr. S. 
Osgood, an artist of reputation, undertook to paint her 
portrait, and during the sittings is stated to have 
charmed the fair maiden- — as Othello did Desdemona 
— by a recital of his adventures at home and abroad. 
As might be imagined, the result of these sittings was 
the formation of an attachment between the youthful 
poetess and her portrait painter, and, eventually, their 
marriage. 

In 1834 the Osgoods visited Europe, and took up 
their residence in London, of the Boyal Academy of 
which city the artist had formerly been a pupil. The 
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talents of the husband, and the grace and beauty of 
the wife, appear to have interested the good people of 
the British metropolis in their favour. Portraits of the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, the poet Eogers, and other persons of 
celebrity, were painted by Mr. Osgood, whilst his young 
bride earned her moiety of reputation by a graceful 
volume of verse, published as " A Wreath of Wild 
Flowers from New England." A drama written by the 
fair authoress at the instigation of Sheridan Knowles, 
was accepted for representation at Drury Lane, but in- 
definitely postponed performance in consequence of the 
recall of the Osgoods to America, on account of the 
illness and death of the authoress' father. 

The gifted pair returned to their native land in 
1 840, and speedily took a foremost station in literary 
and artistic society, Mr. Osgood, however, occasionally 
going away on lengthy tours in search of that Beauti- 
ful which he might have found at home. Meanwhile, 
the poetess became a frequent contributor of graceful 
mrs de socUti^ and literary sketches, to the leading 
American magazines and annuals, and in this capacity 
attracted the notice of Edgar Poe. He reviewed her 
poems with that chivalrous rather than critical enthu- 
siasm he reserved for female authors, and deemed for 
her ^^ Not to write poetry, not to act it, think it, 
dream it, and be it, is entirely out of her power." 
Upon the poet's removal to New York he found the 
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Osgoods already resident there. It was impossible for 
the two families to mix in the same circles, as they 
did, without meeting, and Poe's first interview with the 
fair authoress has been thus described in Mrs. Osgood's 
own words : — 

" My first meeting with the poet was at the Aster House. 
A few days previous, Mr. Willis had handed me, at the 
table dPhdte^ that strange and thrilling poem entitled The 
RaveUy saying that the author wanted my opinion of it. Its 
effect upon me was so singular, so like that of * weird, 
unearthly music,' that it was with a feeling almost of dread 
I heard he desired an introduction. Yet I could not refuse 
without seeming ungrateful, because I had just heard of his 
enthusiastic and partial eulogy of my writings, in his lecture 
on American Literatura I shall never forget the morning 
when I was summoned to the drawing-room by Mr. Willis to 
receive him. With his proud and beautiful head erect, his 
dark eyes flashing with the electric light of feeling and 
thought, a peculiar, an inimitable blending of sweetness and 
hauteur in his expression and manner, he greeted me calmly, 
gravely, almost coldly ; yet with so marked an earnestness 
that I could not help being deeply impressed by it. From 
that moment until his death we were friends." 

The friendship thus inaugurated between the two 
poets exercised an undoubted influence upon both of 
them. In the sympathetic society of Frances Osgood 
the unfortunate and harassed editor found some 
nepenthe for his troubles, whilst under his skilful 
guidance the poetess learned how to produce "a 
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bolder note " and a more impassioned song. If she 
now composed with less rapidity than of heretofore, a 
deeper tone and a more profound pathos is beheld in 
her later writings, as if the "few additional years, 
with their inevitable sorrow," which Poe considered " to 
have stured the depths of her heart," were, indeed, no 
poetic fiction. But to the dominating influence of 
Edgaj Poe himself, more than to anything else, must 
be ascribed the change in Frances Osgood's feelings. 
In what light she now regarded her poetic Mentor may 
be best comprehended from these lines to him, pub- 
lished in his own periodical, the Broadway Journal : — 
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" In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
* Whose heart-strings are a lute.' " — ^Edoar Pok. 

" I cannot teU tJie world how thrills my heart 
To every touch that flies thy lyre along ; 
How the wild Nature and the wondrous Art, 
Blend into Beauty in thy passionate song — 

" But this I know — in thine enchanted slumbers, 
Heaven's poet, Israf el — with minstrel fire — 
Taught the music of his own sweet numbers, 
And tuned — to chord with his — thy glorious lyre ! " 

Well known as is Poe's exquisite response to these 
lines, it will still bear repetition here : — 
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To F B S. d, 

" Thou wouldst be loved 1 — then let thy heart 

From its present pathway part not ! 
Being everything which now thou art, 

Be nothing which thou art not. 
So with the world thy gentle ways, 

Thy grace — thy more than beauty — 
Shall be an endless theme of praise, 

And love— a simple duty." — Edgar Pob. 

Shortly after this reciprocation of sentiments, and 
the exchange of certain other poems and letters of a 
similar character, Poe was engaged to write a series of 
critiques on the "Literati of New York," for Mr. 
Godey's magazine. The Lady's Book, and how Frances 
Osgood was interested in them will be best gathered 
from her own pleasant account : — 

" It was in his own simple yet poetical home, that to me 
the character of Edgar Poe appeared in its most beautiful light. 
Playful, affectionate, witty, alternately docile and wayward 
as a petted child — for his young, gentle, and idolised wife, 
and for all who came, he had, even in the midst of his most 
harassing literary duties, a kind word, a pleasant smile, a 
graceful and courteous attention. At his desk, beneath the 
romantic picture of his loved and lost Lenore, he would sit, 
hour after hour, patient, assiduous, and uncomplaining, 
tracing in an exqidsitely clear chirography, and with almost 
superhuman swiftness, the lightning thoughts — the * rare and 
radiant ' fancies — as they flashed through his wonderful and 
ever-wakeful brain. I recollect one morning towards the 
close of his residence in this city, when he seemed unusually 
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gay and light-hearted. Virginia, his sweet wife, had written 
me a pressing invitation to come to them ; and I, who never 
could resist her affectionate summons, and who enjoyed his 
society far more in his own home than elsewhere, hastened to 
Amity Street. I found him just completing his series of 
papers entitled The Literati of New York, * See,' said he, 
displaying, in laughing triumph, several little rolls of narrow 
paper, * I am going to show you, by the difference in length 
of these, the different degrees of estimation in which I hold 
all you literary people. In each of these, one of you is 
rolled up and fully discussed. Come, Virginia, help me ! ' 
And one by one they unfolded them. At last they came to 
one which seemed interminable. Virginia laugliingly ran to 
one comer of the room with one end, and her husband to the 
opposite with the other. * And whose lengthened sweetness 
long drawn out is that ? ' said L * Hear her ! ' he cried, * just 
as if her little vain heart didn't tell her it's herself ! ' " 

Subsequently, when requested to furnish her reminis- 
cences of the unfortunate poet, Mrs. Osgood replied : — 

"For you, who knew and understood my affectionate 
interest in him, and my frank acknowledgment of that 
interest to all who had a claim upon my confidence, for you, 
I will willingly do so. I think no one could know him — no 
one has known him personally — certainly no woman — with- 
out feeling the same interest. I can sincerely say, that 
although I have frequently heard of aberrations on his part 
from * the straight and narrow path,' I have never seen him 
otherwise than gentle, generous, well-bred, and fastidiously 
refined. To a sensitive and delicately nurtured woman, 
there was a peculiar and irresistible charm in the chivalric, 
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graceful, and almost tender reverence with which he invari- 
ably approached all women who won his respect. It was this 
which first commanded and always retained my regard for him. 
" I have been told that when his sorrows and pecuniary 
embarrassments had driven him to the use of stimulants, 
which a less delicate organisation might have borne without 
injury, he was in the habit of speaking disrespectfully of the 
ladies of his acquaintance. It is difficult for me to believe this ; 
for to me, to whom he came during the year of our acquaint- 
ance for counsel and kindness in all his many anxieties and 
griefs, he never spoke irreverently of any woman save one, 
and then only in my defence ; and though I rebuked him for 
his momentary forgetfulness of the respect due to himself 
and to me, I could not but forgive the offence for the sake of 
the generous impulse which prompted it. Yet, even were 
these sad rumours true of him, the wise and well informed 
knew how to regard, as they would the impetuous anger of a 
spoiled infant, baulked of its capricious will, the equally 
harmless and unmeaning phrenzy of that stray child of Poetry 
and Passion. For the few unwomanly and slander-loving 
gossips who have injured him and themselves only by repeat- 
ing his ravings, when in such moods they have accepted his 
society, I have only to vouchsafe my wonder and my pity. 
They cannot surely harm the true and pure, who, reverencing 
his genius and pitying his misfortunes and his errors, 
endeavoured, by their timely kindness and sympathy, to 
soothe his sad career." 

Such were the impressions left upon Mrs. Osgood 
by Edgar Poe, and how she, in her turn, appeared to 
him is told in these words of the poet. " In character 
she is ardent, sensitive, impulsive. . . the very soul 
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of truth and honour ; a worshipper of the beautiful, 
with a heart so radically artless as to seem abundant 
in art; universally admired, respected, and beloved. 
In person she is about the medium height, slender 
even to fragiUty, graceful whether in action or repose ; 
complexion usually pale, hair black and glossy, eyes 
a clear, luminous grey, large, and with singular capacity 
for expression." 

Although the personal acquaintance of the two 
poets lasted only for one year, Mrs. Osgood having to 
travel for her health's sake, " I maintained a corres- 
pondence with Mr. Poe," says the lady, " in accordance 
with the earnest entreaties of his wife, who imagined 
that my influence over him had a restraining and 
beneficial effect. It Aad, as far as this — that having 
solemnly promised me to give up the use of stimu- 
lants, he so firmly respected his promise and me, 
as never once, during our whole acquaintance, to 
appear in my presence when in the slightest degree 
affected by them." "The charming love and con- 
fidence that existed between his wife and himself," 
Mrs. Osgood's testimony has already been cited in 
corroboration of. It was, she declares, " always delight- 
fully apparent to me, in spite of the many little poetical 
episodes in which the impassioned romance of his 
temperament impelled him to indulge ; of this I cannot 
speak too earnestly, too warmly." 
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But an uncharitable and censorious public, fed by 
the jealous whisperings of envious men, and, sadder 
still, of jealous women, chose to regard these " poetical 
episodes " in another light. One of the victims of the 
scandals and calumnies accumulated upon the poet's 
devoted head, was his warm friend and defender, 
Frances Osgood. Alluding to his epistolary and con- 
versational powers, she had remarked to a correspondent, 
"His letters were divinely beautiful, and for hours I 
have listened to him, entranced by strains of pure and 
almost celestial eloquence such as I have never read 
or heard elsewhere." By means of this correspondence 
it was sought to crush, or, at all events, inflict a cruel 
vengeance upon Poe, for slighted advances and critical 
contempt. One implacable woman, whose name death 
and her sex forbid us to mention, chanced to see at Poe's 
house an open note or letter from Mrs. Osgood, which 
she assumed to consider called for interference. This 
same woman, whose own advances to the poet were 
anything but pleasant, so busied herself that a committee 
of ladies was actually appointed to call upon Mrs. 
Osgood, and remonstrate with her upon the imprudence 
of such a correspondence. In consequence of their 
representations, the poetess consented that they should 
act on her behalf and request the return of her letters. 
The late Margaret Fuller, afterwards Countess D'Ossoli, 
was, it is understood, one of the ladies who acted upon 
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this occasion, and a well-known literary lady of New 
York another, but the acknowledged instigator and 

" wire puller " of the movement was Mrs. E , the 

woman above referred to. The story has been told us 
thus : — 

" The ladies repaired to Fordham, presented their creden- 
tials, and made their demand. The poor Raven, driven to 
desperation, ruffled his plumage, called the fair ambassa- 
dresses * busy-bodies,' and added injury to insult by saying 

that *Mrs. E had better come and look after her awn 

letters.' Now this was very indiscreet of him, and very 
reprehensible, and no one knew this better than himsell 
But you shall hear what he himself says about it in a letter : 
— * In the heat of passion, stung to madness by her incon- 
ceivable perfidy, and by the grossness of .the injury which 
her jealousy prompted her to inflict upon all of us — ^upon 
both famihes — I permitted myself to say what I should not 
have said. I had no sooner uttered the words than I fdt 
their dishonour. I felt, too, that although she must be 
damningly conscious of her own baseness, she would still 
have a right to reproach me for having betrayed, under any 
circumstances, her confidence. 

" * Full of these thoughts, and terrified almost to death lest 
I should again, in a moment of madness, be similarly tempted, 
I went immediately to my secretary — (when those two ladies 
went away), — ^made a package of her letters, addressed them to 
her, and with my own hands left them at her door. Now 
you cannot be prepared for the diabolical malignity which 
followed. Instead of feeling that I had done all I could to 
repair an unpremeditated wrong; instead of feeling that 
almost any other person would have retained the letters to 
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make good (if occasion required), the assertion that I possessed 
them ; instead of this, she urged her brothers and brother-in- 
law to demand of me the letters. The position in which she 
thus placed me you may imagine. Is it any wonder that I 
was driven mad by the intolerable sense of wrong? . . . 
You will now comprehend what I mean in saying that the 
only thing which I found it impossible to forgive Mrs. 
Osgood, was her reception of Mrs. E — 
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Such is the account furnished by Poe himself of 
one of the most deplorable incidents in his life, and 
one which has been misrepresented, exaggerated, and 
distorted in a hundred different ways by foes and 
thoughtless retailers of scandal. The guileless nature 
of Mrs. Osgood, and the passionate, proud spirit of Poe, 
rendered both easy prey to craft and calculating cold 
duplicity. It is satisfactory to learn that, despite the 
intervention of " busybodies," the two poets remained 
friendly to the close of their contemporaneously ended 
careers, and whilst Poe frequently aUudes in his 
correspondence with affectionate interest to Mrs. 
Osgood, the final poem of that lady's last volume, 
published just as she died — a few months after Poe — 
was inscribed to him, and was of him, as " Israfel."* 

The poet's literary labours during the early half of 
1 846, after his relinquishment of the Broadway Journal, 
do not appear to have been either voluminous or valu- 
able. To Graham* s Magazine, and the Democratic Review, 

* Vide Appendix D. 
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he contributed a certain quantum of " Marginalia/* 
but his own and his wife's ill health rendered him 
little able to wield his pen with any of the readiness 
he had so lately displayed. The settlement of various 
matters connected with his defunct periodical occupied 
a considerable portion of his time, and as an example 
of the honourable manner in which he strove to per- 
form the pecuniary engagements — despite the diffi- 
culties under which he laboured — that arose out of his 
recent publishership, this little note may be cited : — 

"New York, April i6, '46. 

" My Dear Sir, — You seem to take matters very easily, and 
I really wonder at your patience imder the circumstances. 
But the truth is, I am in no degree to blame. Your letters, 
one and all, reached me in due course of mail, and I attended 
to them as far as I eotdd. The business, in fact, was none 
of mine, but of the person to whom I transferred the Journal, 
and in whose hands it perished. 

" Of course, I feel no less in honour bound to refund you 
your money, and now do so, with many thanks for your 
promptness and courtesy. — Very cordially yours, 

" Edgar A. Pob." 

During the months of February, March, and April, 
the poet contributed notices of leading American 
authors to the pages of Godey's Lady's Book, and in 
May commenced in the same magazine a series of 
critical studies on " The Literati of New York." These 
essays, which were continued from month to month 
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until October, were immensely successful, so far as 
creating a sensation was concerned, but in some respects 
they greatly injured Poe's prospects, both by enlarg- 
ing still further the number of his foes, and even by 
causing the intimidation of the less courageous of his 
friends, who foresaw and dreaded the decrease of his 
popularity in many influential places. The causticity 
of these critiques, indeed, produced a terrible commotion 
in the ranks of mediocrity, and no effort was left 
untried to put a stop to their publication. Poe him- 
self was alternately threatened and cajoled, but of 
course to no purpose ; similar efforts were made with 
Mr. Godey, but with what little success this letter from 
the Philadelphian publisher will show : — 

" The Authors and Mr. Poe, 

^June 1846. 

"We have received several letters from New York, 
anonymous and from personal friends, requesting us to be 
careful what we allow Mr. Poe to say of the New York 
authors, many of whom are our personal friends. We reply 
to one and all, that we have nothing to do but publish Mr. 
Poe's opinions, not our ovm. Whether we agree with Mr. 
Poe or not, is another matter. We are not to be intimidated 
by a threat of the loss of friends, or turned from our purpose 
by honeyed words. . . . Many attempts have been made, 
and are making, by various persons to forestall public opinion. 
We have the name of one person, — others are busy with 
reports of Mr. Poe's illness. Mr. Poe has been ill, but we 
have letters from him of very recent dates, also a new batch 
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of Ths Literati^ which show anything but feebleness either 
of body or mind. ALnost every paper that we exchange 
with has praised our new enterprise, and spoken in high 
terms of Mr. Poe's opinion." 

Highly successful as Poe's " opinions " may have 
been for the publisher's pocket — and some of the 
Lady's Book issues ran through three editions — the 
unfortunates of whom they were expressed were 
scarcely so contented. One of them, duplicately named 
" Thomas Dunn English " and " Thomas Dunn Brown," 
dissatisfied with the manner in which his literary 
shortcomings had been dissected by the critic, or, as 
Poe suggests, hankering after wider notoriety, obtained 
the use of the Evening Mirror from its new proprietors. 
Fuller and Company, and inserted therein a grossly 
personal attack upon the poet, who thereupon instituted 
a libel suit against the newspaper, and recovered heavy 
damages for defamation of character. From the so- 
called " Eeply of Mr. English," some of the more 
relevant paragraphs may be cited, but the " card " is 
too lengthy and too indecent to be quoted in extenso. 
It was editorially introduced with the plea that " As 
Mr. Godey, * for a consideration,' lends the use of his 
battery for an attack on the one side, it is but fair 
that we allow our friends an opportunity to exercise 
a little * self-defence ' on the other." As Poe's critique 
was purely directed against the literary weaknesses 
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of " English," the personalities of the " Reply " were 
utterly uncalled for ; it began thus : — 

** As I have not, of late, replied to attacks made upon me 
through the pubKc press, I can easily afford to make an 
exception, and still keep my rule a general one. A Mr. 
Edgar A. Poe has been engaged for some time past in giving 
to the public, through the medium of the Lady's Booh, 
sketches of what he facetiously calls the 'Literati of New 
York.* These he names, by way of distinction, I presume, 
from his ordinary writings, 'himest opiniona' He honours 
me by including me in the very numerous and remarkably 
august body he affects to describe. ... As he seems to covet 
a notice from me, he shall be gratified. 

" Mr. Poe states in his article, * I do not personally know 
Mr. English.' ... I know Mr. Poe by a succession of his 
acts — one of which is rather costly. I hold Mr. Poe's 
acknowledgment for a sum of money which he obtained of 
me under false pretences. As I stand in need of it at this 
time, I am content he should forget to know me, provided he 
acquits himself of the money he owes me. I ask no interest, 
in lieu of which I am willing to credit him with the sound 
cuffing I gave him when I last saw him. 

" Another act of his gave me some knowledge of him. A 
merchant of this city had accused him of committing forgery. 
He consulted me on the mode of punishing his accuser, and 
as he was afraid to challenge him to the field, or chastise him 
personally, I suggested a legal prosecution as his sole remedy. 
At his request I obtained a coimsellor who was willing, as a 
compliment to me, to conduct his suit without the customary 
retaining fee. But, though so eager at first to commence 
proceedings, he dropped the matter altogether when the time 
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came for him to act — thus virtually admitting the truth of 
tlie charge. 

" Some time before this, if I mistake not, Mr. Poe accepted 
an invitation to deliver a poem before a society of the New 
York University. About a week before the time when this 
poem was to be pronounced, he called on me, appearing to be 
much troubled — said he could not write the poem, and begged 
me to help him out with some idea of the course to pursue. 
I suggested that he had better write a note to the society, 
and frankly state his inability to compose a poem on a stated 
subject. He did not do this, but — hb he always does when 
troubled — drank until intoxicated ; and remained in a state 
of intoxication during the week. When the night of exhibi- 
tion came, it was gravely announced that Mr. Poe could not 
deliver his poem, on account of severe indisposition ! 

"His next affair of a similar kind, was still more dis- 
creditable. Unmindful of his former act, he accepted an 
invitation to deliver a poem before a Boston institution — the 
Lyceum, I think. When I remonstrated with him on under- 
taking a task he could not perform, he alleged that he was 
in want of the money they would pay him, and would 
contrive to * cook up something.' Want of ability prevented 
him from performing his intention, and he insulted his 
audience, and rendered himself a laughing-stock, by reciting 
a mass of ridiculous stuff, written by some one, and printed 
under his name when he was about eighteen years of age. 
It had a peculiar effect upon his audience, who dispersed 
under its infliction ; and when he was rebuked for his fraud, 
he asserted that he had intended a hoax. . . . His lamenta- 
tion over my lack of a common English education is heart- 
rending to hear. I will acknowledge my deficiencies with 
pleasure. It is a great pity that he is not equally candid. 
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"He really does not possess one tithe of that greatness 
which he seems to regard as an uncomfortable burden. He 
mistakes coarse abuse for polished invective, and vulgar in- 
sinuation for sly satire. He is not alone thoroughly unprin- 
cipled, base, and depraved, but silly, vain, and ignorant, — 
not alone an assassin in morals, but a quack in literature. 
His frequent quotations from languages of which he is entirely 
ignorant, and his consequent blunders, expose him to ridi- 
cule; while his cool plagiarisms, from known or forgotten 
writers, excite the public amazement. He is a complete 
evidence of his own assertion, that * no spectacle can be more 
pitiable than that of a man without the commonest school 
education, busying himself in attempts to instruct mankind 
on topics of polite literature.' " 

Mr. English next proceeds to furnish his version of 

the Mrs. E 's letters case — alleges a chastisement 

he had inflicted on Poe was so violent that it had 
caused the poet's confinement to his bed for a day or 
two, and winds up his diatribe by declaring his re- 
viewer " overrates his own powers." 

That any newspaper could be found to insert such 
a communication in its columns, appears extraordinary, 
even although the proprietors made no concealment 
of their hatred for the person attacked, but what was 
still more lamentable was the fact that Poe, not 
content to leave to public justice the exoneration 
of his character from all charges not self-evidently 
false, fooUshly increased the importance of the attack 
by publishing a refutation of it. The slanders signed 
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with the name of " English," but generally believed to 
have been the. joint composition of various persons, 
appeared in the Evening Mirror of the 23d of June, 
and on the 28th inst. Poe's answer appeared in the 
Philadelphia Saturday Gazette, The editor of the 
latter paper, remarking that, at the " particular request 
of some of Mr. Poe's friends in this city," he publishes 
that gentleman's reply to the attack made upon him 
in the Mirror, adding justly, " Mr. English's letter was 
very severe upon the private character of Mr. Poe, and 
the latter retaliates in the same spirit. All this is, to 
our notion, in bad taste, yet we cannot well refuse the 
assailed an opportunity to excidpate himself." 

Of the poet's voluminous Reply to Mr, English and 
OtherSy only a small portion can possibly be quoted, as 
the letter, which would fill a small volume, deals not 
only with "English," but with the "Others." It is 
dated New York, June 27th, and begins in this 
wise: — 

" To the Public. — A long and serious iUness of such char- 
acter as to render quiet and perfect seclusion in the country 
of vital importance, has hitherto prevented me from seeing an 
article headed * The War of the Literati,' signed * Thomas 
Dunn English.' . . . This article I might, and should, indeed, 
nefver have seen, but for the kindness of Mr. Godey, who 
enclosed it to me with a suggestion that certain portions of it 
might be thought on my part to demand a reply. 

" I had some difficulty in comprehending what that was, 
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said or written by Mr. English, that could be deemed 
answerable by any human being ; but I had not taken into 
consideration that I had been, for many months, absent and 
dangerously ill — that I had no longer a journal in which to 
defend myself — that these facts were well known to Mr. 
English — that he is a blackguard of the lowest order — that 
it would be a silly truism, if not unpardonable flattery, to 
term him either a coward or a liar — and, lastly, that the 
magnitude of a slander is usually in the direct ratio of the 
littleness of the slanderer, but, above all things, of the 
impunity with which he fancies it may be uttered. 

" Of the series of papers which have called down upon me, 
while supposed defenceless, the animadversions of the pensive 
Fuller, the cultivated Clark, the 'indignant Briggs,'* and 
the animalcula with moustaches for antennal, that is in the 
capital habit of signing itself in full * Thomas Dunn English ' 
— of this series of papers all have been long since written, 
and three have been already given to the public. The cir- 
culation of the Magazine in which they appear cannot be 
much less than 50,000, and, admitting but four readers 
to each copy, I may congratulate myself on a monthly 
audience of at least 200,000 from amongst the most 
refined and intellectual classes of American society. Of 
course, it will be difficult on the part of The Mirrw (I am 
not sure whether five hundred or six hundred be the precise 
number of copies it now circulates) — difficult, I say, to con- 
vince the 200,000 readers in question that, individually and 
collectively, they are blockheads — that they do not rightly 
comprehend the unpretending words which I have addressed 
to them in this series — and that, as for myseK, I have no 

* Proprietors of the New York Evening Mirror^ in which the libel 
appeared. — J. H. I. 
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other design in the world than misrepresentation, scurrility, 
and the indulgence of personal spleen. What has been 
printed is before my readers ; what I have written besides is 
in the hands of Mr. Godey, and shall remain unaltered. . . . 
In sketching individuals, every candid reader will admit that, 
while my general aim has been accuracy, I have yielded to 
delicacy even a little too much of verisimilitude. Indeed, on 
this score, should I not have credit for running my pen 
through certain sentences referring, for example, to the 
brandy nose of Mr. Briggs (since Mr. Briggs is only one- 
third described when this nose is omitted), and to the family 
resemblance between the whole visage of Mr. English and 
that of the best looking but most unprincipled of Mr. Bar- 
num's baboons 1 

" It will not be supposed, from anything here said, that I 
myself attach any importance to this series of papers. The 
public, however, is the best judge of its own taste ; and that 
the spasms of one or two enemies have given the articles a 
notoriety far surpassing their merit or my expectation, is 
possibly no fault of mine. In a preface their very narrow 
scope is defined. They are loosely and inconsiderately 
written — aiming at nothing beyond the gossip of criticism — 
unless, indeed, at the relief of those * necessities* which I 
have never blushed to admit, and which the editor of The 
Mii^OT — the quondam associate of gentlemen — has, in the 
same manner, never blushed publicly to insult and to record. 

" But let me return to Mr. English's attack — and, in so 
returning, let me not permit any profundity of disgust to 
induce, even for an instant, a violation of the dignity of 
truth. What is not false amid the scurrility of this man's 
statements, it is not in my nature to brand as false. . . . The 
errors emd frailties which I deplore, it cannot at least be 
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asserted that I have been the coward to deny. Never, even, 
have I made attempt at extenuating a weakness which is (or, 
by the blessing of God, was) a calamity, although those who 
did not know me intimately had little reason to regard it 
otherwise than as a crime. For, indeed, had my pride, or 
that of my family, permitted, there was much — very much — 
there was everything — to be offered in extenuation. Per- 
haps, even, there was an epoch of which it might not have 
been wrong in me to hint — what by the testimony of Dr. 
Francis and other medical men, I might have demonstrated, 
had the public, indeed, cared for the demonstration — that the 
irregularities so profoundly lamented were the effect of a 
terrible evil rather than its cause. ... 

" It is not, then, my purpose to deny any part of the con- 
versation represented to have been held privately between 
this person and myself. ... The details of the * conversation,' 
as asserted, I shall not busy myself in attempting to under- 
stand. . . . 

" I shall not think it necessary to maintain that I am no 
* coward.' On a point such as this a man should speak only 
through the acts, moral and physical, of his whole public 
career. But it is a matter of common observation that your 
real coward never fails to make it a primary point to accuse 
all his enemies of cowardice. . . . Now, the origin of the 
nickname, 'Thomas Done Brown,' is, in Philadelphia, 
quite as thoroughly understood as Mr. English could desire. 
With even the inconceivable amount of brass in his posses- 
sion, I doubt if he could, in that city, pronounce aloud that 
simple word * coward,' if his most saintly soul depended upon 
the issua ... 

" His primary thrashing, of any note, was bestowed upon 
him, I believe, by Mr. John S. Du Solle, the editor of the 

VOL. n. ¥ 
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Spirit of tJie Times, who could not very well get over acting 
with this indecorum, on account of Mr. E.'8 amiable weak- 
ness — a propensity for violating the privacy of a publisher's 
MSS. I have not heard that there was any resentment 
on the part of Mr. English." 

A record of several other chastisements inflicted by 
various known and named individuals on Mr. English's 
person follows, and then the poet proceeds to deal 
seriatim with the charges against himself : — 

" About the one or two other unimportant points in this 
gentleman's attack upon myseK, there is, I believe, very little 
to be said. He asserts that I have complimented his literary 
performances. ... I solemnly say that in no paper of mine 
did there ever appear one word about this gentleman — unless 
of the broadest and most unmistakable irony — that was not 
printed from the MS. of the gentleman himself. The last 
number of the Broadway Journal (the work having been 
turned over by me to another publisher) was edited by Mr. 
English, The editorial portion was wholly his, and was one 
interminable paean of his own praises. The truth of all 
this — if any one is weak enough to care a penny about who 
praises or who damns Mr. English — wiU no doubt be cor- 
roborated by Mr. Jennings, the printer. 

"I am charged, too, unspecifically, with being a plagiarist 
on a very extensive scale. He who accuses another of what 
all the world knows to be especially false, is merely rendering 
the accused a service by calling attention to the converse of 
the fact, and should never be helped out of his ridiculous 
position by any denial on the part of the accused. We want 
a magazine paper on *The Philosophy of Billingsgata' But 
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I am really ashamed of indulging even in a sneer at this 
poor miserable fool, on any mere topic of literature alone. 

"As a matter of course I should have been satisfied to 
follow the good example of Mr. Wise,* when insulted by 
Mr. English (if this be, indeed, the person's name), had there 
been nothing more serious in the blatherskite's attack than 
the particulars to which I have hitherto alluded. The two 
passages which follow, however, are to be found in tlie 
article referred to : — 

*I hold Mr. Poe's acknowledgment for a sum of money 
which he obtained from me under false pretences.' 
And again : — 

* A merchant of this city,' &c. (vide paragraph ending, * thus 
virtually admitting the truth of the charge,' page 75). 

"It will be admitted by the most patient that these 
accusations are of such a character as to justify me in 
rebutting them in the most public manner possible, even 
when they are found to be urged by a Thomas Dunn English. 
The charges are criminal, and, with the aid of the Mirror^ 
I can have them investigated before a criminal tribunal In 
the meantime, I must not lie under these imputations a 
moment longer than necessary. To the first charge I reply, 
then, simply that Mr. English is indebted to me in what (to 
me) is a considerable sum — that I owe him nothing — that in 
the assertion that he holds my acknowledgment for a sum of 
money under any pretence obtained, he lies — and that I defy 
him to produce such acknowledgment 

" In regard to the second charge, I must necessarily be a 
little more explicit. * The merchant of New York ' alluded 
to, is a gentleman of high respectability — Mr. Edward J. 

* The Hon. Henry A. Wise, then United States Minister to 
France, who entirely ignored his libeller. — J. H. I. 
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Thomas, of Broad Street. I have now the honour of his 
acquaintance, but some time previous to this acquaintance, 
he had remarked to a common friend that he had heard 
whispered against me an accusation of forgery. The friend, 
as in duty bound, reported this matter to me. I called at 
once on Mr. Thomas, who gave me no very thorough 
explanation, but promised to make inquiry, and confer with 
me hereafter. Not hearing from him in what I thought due 
time, however, I sent him (unfortunately by Mr. English, 
who was always in my office for the purpose of doing 
himself honour in running my errands) a note, of which 
the following is a copy : — 

'Office of ths Broadway Jcumaly &c. 

*Edward J. Thomas, Esq. 

* Sib, — As I have not had the pleasure of hearing from you 
since our interview at your office, may I ask of you to 
state to me distinctly, whether I am to consider the charge 
of forgery urged by you against myself, in the presence 
of a common friend, as originating with yourself or Mr. 
Benjamin ? — Your obedient servant, 

* (Signed) Edgar A. Poe.' 

" The reply brought me was verbal and somewhat vague. 
As usual my messenger had played the buUy, and, as 
very usual, had been treated with contempt. The idea of 
challenging a man for a charge of forgery could only have 
entered the head of an owl or an English : of course I had 
no resource but in a suit which one of Mr. E.*s friends 
offered to conduct for me. I left town to procure evidence, 
and on my return found at my house a letter from Mr. 
Thomas. It ran thus : — 
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* New York, Jvly 5, 1845. 

'E. A. PoB, Esq., ]N'bw York. 

* Dear Sir: — I had hoped ere this to have seen you, but as 
you have not called, and as I may soon be out of the city, I 
desire to say to you that, after repeated efforts, I saw the 
person, on Friday evening last, from whom the report origi- 
nated to which you referred in your call at my office. He 
denies it in toto — says he does not know it and never said so 
-and it undoubtecQy arose from the misunderstanding of 
some word used. It gives me pleasure thus to trace it, and 
still more to find it destitute of foundation in truth, as I 
thought would be the case. I have told Mr. Benjamin the 

result of my inquiries, and shall do so to * by a 

very early opportunity — the only two persons who know any- 
thing of the matter, as far as I know. — I am. Sir, very truly 
your friend and obedient servant, 

* (Signed) Edward J. Thomas.' 

" Now, as this note was most satisfactory and most kind 
— as I neither wished nor could have accepted Mr. Thomas' 
money — as the motives which had actuated him did not 
seem to me malevolent — as I had heard him spoken of in 
the most flattering manner by one whom, above all others, I 
most profoundly respect and esteem — it does really appear to 
me hard to comprehend how even so malignant a villain as 
this English could have wished me to proceed with the suit. 

"In the presence of witnesses I handed him the letter, 
and requested his opinion. In lieu of it he gave me his 
advice: it was that I should deny having received such a 
letter and urge the prosecution to extremity, I promptly 
ordered him to quit the housa In his capacity of hound, 
he obeyed. 

* The person referred to here was Mrs. Osgood. — J. H. I. 
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** These are the facts which, in a court of justice, I 
propose to demonstrate ; and, having demonstrated them, 
shall I not have a right to demand of a generous puhlic that 
it brand with eternal infamy that wretch, who, with a full 
knowledge of my exculpation from so heinous a charge, has 
not been ashamed to take advantage of my supposed inability 
to defend myself, for the purpose of stigmatising me as a 
felon % 

" And of the gentleman who (also with a thorough know- 
ledge of the facts, as I can and will show) prostituted his 
sheets to the circulation of this calumny — of him what is it 
necessary to say % At present — nothing. . . . Not even in 
taking vengeance on a Fuller can I stoop to become a Fuller 
myself. . . . Edgar A. Poe." 

This rejoinder appears to have been the most foolish 
act of Poe's life ; for it was as dilB&cult for him, as for 
any one else, to descend into the arena and combat 
blackguards with any other than their own weapons. 
To a friend who remonstrated with him, however, on 
the manner of the above communication, he wrote : — 

" I do not well see how I could have otherwise repHed to 
English. You must know him (English) before you can 
well estimate my reply. He is so thorough a * blatherskite ' 
that to have replied to him with dignity would have been 
the extreme of the ludicrous. The only true plan — not to 
have answered him at all — was precluded on account of the 
nature of some of his accusations — forgery, for tustance. To 
such charges, even from the Autocrat of all the Asses, a man 
is compelled to answer. There he had me. Answer him I 
must. But how 1 Believe me, there exists no such dilemma 
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as that in which a gentleman is placed when he is forced to 
reply to a blackguard. If he have any genius, then is the 
time for its display. I confess to you that I rather like that 
reply of mine, in a literary sense ; and so do a great many of 
my friends. It fuUy answered its purpose, beyond a doubt. 
Would to Heaven every work of Art did as much ! You 
err in supposing me to have been * peevish ' when I wrote 
the reply. The peevishness was all * put on ' as a part of 
my argument-of my plan; so was the 'indignation' with 
which I wound up. How could I be either peevish or 
indignant about a matter so well adapted to further my 
purposes % Were I able to afford so expensive a luxury as 
personal — especially, as refutable — abuse, I would willingly 
pay any man $2000 per annum to hammer away at me all 
the year round." 

And, in another letter to the same correspondent, 
Poe, referring to the action for libel he had success- 
fully carried out against the New York publisher of 
the slanders, says of English : — 

" The vagabond, at the period of the suit's coming on, ran 
off to Washington, for fear of being criminally prosecuted. 
The * acknowledgment ' referred to was not forthcoming, and 
the Mirror could not get a single witness to testify one word 
against my character. . . . My suit against the Mirror was 
terminated by a verdict of $225 in my favour. The costs and 
all will make them a bill of $492. Pretty well — considering 
that there was no actual ' damage ' done to me." 

Early in the summer of 1846 Poe removed from 
Amity Street, New York, to Fordham, Westchester 
County, at that time quite out in the country, but 
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now become almost a suburb of the city. His darling 
wife's health was rapidly failing, and it was, Mrs. 
Whitman remarks, "for her dear sake, and for the 
recovery of that peace which had been so fatally 
perilled amid the irritations and anxieties of his New 
York life, that Poe left the city and removed to the 
little Dutch cottage in Fordham, where he passed the 
three remaining years of his life. It was to this quiet 
haven in the beautiful spring or early summer of 1 846, 
when the fruit-trees were all in bloom and the grass 
in its freshest, verdure, that he brought his Virginia 
to die." 

His literary engagements occasionally called the 
poet to New York, but in such cases it was usual for 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. Clemm, to accompany him. 
Once, soon after the removal to Fordham, being detained 
all night in town, he sent the following tender lines 
to his wife, to reassure her. As the note — written 
on a rough page of his pocket-book — is the only one 
known to have been addressed by Poe to his wife, it 
is deserving citation : — 

" Junt 12, 1846. 
"My Dbab Heart — My Dear Virginia — Our mother 
will explain to you why I stay away from you this night 
I trust the interview I am promised will result in some 
substantial good for me — for your dear sake and hers — keep 
up your heart in all hopefulness, and trust yet a Httle longer. 
On my last great disappointment I should have lost my 
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courage hd for you — my little darling wife. You are my 
greatest and ordy stimulus now, to battle with this uncon- 
genial, unsatisfactory, and ungrateful life. 

"I shall be with you to-morrow (illegible) p.m., and be 
assured until X see you I will keep in loving remembrance 
your last words, and your fervent prayer ! 

" Sleep well, and may God grant you a peaceful summer 
with your devoted Edgar." 

What was the promised good, and whether the 
promise was fulfilled, are unknown. During the sad 
summer months the poet alternately occupied his time, 
when anxiety about his wife permitted him to work, 
in writing out his pithy "Marginalia" for Graham's 
Magazine and the Democratic Review, and the "Literati" 
for the Lady's Book, and in beautifying the green sward 
about his little cottage — " the sweetest little cottage 
imaginable," says Mrs. Clemm ; adding : — 

" Oh, how supremely happy we were in our dear cottage 
home ! We three lived only for each other. Eddie rarely 
left his beautiful homa I attended to his Hterary business, 
for he, poor fellow, knew nothing about money transactions. 
How should he, brought up in luxury and extravagance ? 

" He passed the greater part of the morning in his study, 
and, after he had finished his task for the day, he worked in 
our beautiful flower garden, or read and recited poetry to us. 
Every one who knew him intimately loved him. Judges 
pronounced him the best conversationalist living. We had 
very little society except among the literati, but this was 
exceedingly pleasant."* 

* To Judge Neilson Foe. August 19th, i860. 
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Among the literary friends who visited the Poes at 
their pleasant country home was Mrs. Gove-Nichols. 
Of her first excursion to Fordham, she records : — 

" I foimd the poet, and his wife, and his wife's mother — 
who was his aunt — living in a little cottage at the top of a 
hilL There was an acre or two of green sward, fenced in 
ahout the house, as smooth as velvet and as clean as the hest 
kept carpet.* There were some grand old cherry-trees in the 
yard, that threw a massive shade around them. The house 
had three rooms — a kitchen, a sitting-room, and 'a bed- 
chamber over the sitting-room, t There was a piazza in front 
of the house that was a lovely place to sit in in summer, with 
the shade of cherry-trees before it There was no cultivation, 
no flowers — nothing but the smooth green sward and the 
majestic trees. 

" On the occasion of this, my first, visit to the poet, I was 
a good deal plagued — Poe had somehow caught a fuU-grown 
bob-o'-link. He had put him in a cage, which he had hung 
on a nail driven into the trunk of a cherry-tree. The poor 
bird was as imfit to live in a cage as his captor was to live 
in the world. He was as restless as his jailer, and sprang 
continually, in a fierce, frightened way, from one side of the 
cage to the other. I pitied him, but Poe was bent on tam- 
ing him. There he stood with his arms crossed before the 
imprisoned bird, his sublime trust in attaining the impossible 
apparent in his whole self. So handsome, so impassive in his 
wonderful intellectual beauty, so proud and so reserved, and 
yet so confidentially communicative, so entirely a gentleman 

* Compare with description of grass in "Domain of Arnlieim" and 
"Landor's Cottage."— J. H. I. 

t This is a mistake ; there were, and still are, two rooms on each 
floor. — J. H. I. 
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upon all occasions that I ever saw him — so tasteful, so good 
a talker was Poe, that he impressed himself and his wishes, 
even without words, upon those with whom he spoke. 
However, I remonstrated against the imprisonment of 
'Robert of Lincoln Green.' 

" * You are wrong,' said he quietly, ' in wishing me to free 
the bird. He is a splendid songster, and as soon as he is 
tamed he will delight our home with his musical gifts. You 
should hear him ring out like a chime of joy-bells his won- 
derful song.' 

"Poe's voice was melody itself. He always spoke low, 
when in a violent discussion, compelling his hearers to listen 
if they would know his opinion, his facts, fancies, or philo- 
sophy, or his weird imaginings. These last usually flowed 
from his pen, seldom from his tongue. 

" On this occasion I was introduced to the young wife of 
the poet, and to the mother, then more than sixty years of 
age. She was a tall, dignified old lady, with a most lady- 
like manner, and her black dress, though old and much worn, 
looked really elegant on her. She wore a widow's cap, of the 
genuine pattern, and it suited exceUently with her snow-white 
hair. Her features were large, and corresponded with her 
stature, and it seemed strange how such a stalwart and 
queenly woman could be the mother of her j^etite daughter. 
Mrs. Poe looked very young ; she had large black eyes, and 
a pearly whiteness of complexion, which was a perfect pallor. 
Her pale face, her brilliant eyes, and her raven hair, gave her 
an unearthly look. One felt that she was almost a dissolved 
spirit, and when she coughed it was made certain that she 
was rapidly passing away. 

" The mother seemed hale and strong, and appeared to be 
a sort of universal Providence for her strange children. 
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" The cottage had an air of taste and gentility that must 
have been lent to it by the presence of its inmates. So neat, 
so poor, so unfurnished, and yet so charming, a dwelling I 
never saw. The floor of the kitchen was white as wheaten 
flour. A table, a chair, and a little stove that it contained, 
seemed to furnish it completely. The sitting-room floor was 
laid with check matting ; four chairs, a light stand, and a 
hanging book-shelf, composed its furniture. There were 
pretty presentation copies of books on the little shelves, and 
the Brownings had posts of honour on the stand. With 
quiet exultation Poe drew from his side-pocket a letter he 
had recently received from Elizabeth Barrett (Browning). 
He read it to us. It was very flattering. She told Poe 
that his * poem of the Kaven had awakened a fit of horror 
in England.'* This was what he loved to do. To make 
the flesh creep, to make one shudder and freeze with horror, 
was more to his relish (I cannot say more to his mind or 
heart) than to touch the tendeiest chords of sympathy or 
sadness. 

"On the book-shelf there lay a volume of Poe's poems. 
He took it down, wrote my name in it, and gave it to me. 
I think he did this from a feeling of sympathy, for I could 
not be of advantage to him, as my two companions could, t 
I had sent him an article when he edited the Broadway 
Jourrwl, which had pleased him. It was a sort of wonder 
article, and he published it without knowing the authorship, 
and he was pleased to find his anonymous contributor in 
me. He was at this time greatly depressed. Their extreme 

* " A fit horror," vide voL i. p. 274. 

t A reviewer one ; " the other, a person who wrote laudatory notices 
of books, and borrowed money or favours from their flattered authors 
afterwards." — J. H. I. 
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poverty, the sickness of his wife, and his own inability to 
write, sufficiently accounted for this. We spent half an hour 
in the house, when some more company came, which included 
ladies, and then we all went out for a walk. 

" We strolled away into the woods, and had a very cheer- 
ful time, till some one proposed a game at leaping. I think 
it must have been Poe, as he was expert in the exercise. Two 
or three gentlemen agreed to leap with him, and although 
one of them was tall, and had been a hunter in times past, 
Poe still distanced them alL But, alas ! his gaiters {i,e,, gaiter- 
shoes), long worn and carefully kept, were both burst in the 
grand leap that made him victor. I had pitied the poor bob-o'- 
link in his hard and hopeless imprisonment, but I pitied poor 
Poe more now. I was certain he had no other shoes, boots, 
or gaiters. Who among us could offer him money to buy 
another pair ? If any one had money, who had the effrontery 
to offer it to the poet ? When we reached the cottage, I 
think all felt that we must not go in, to see the shoeless 
unfortunate sitting or standing in our midst. I had an 
errand, however; I had left the volume of Poe's poems, 
and I entered the house to get it The poor old mother 
looked at his feet, with a dismay that I shall never for- 
get 

" * Eddie ! * said she, * how did you burst your 
gaiters ? *: 

"Poe seemed to have fallen into a semi-torpid state as 
soon as he saw his mother. . . . 

" I related the cause of the mishap, and she drew me into 
the kitchen. 

" * Will you speak to Mr. ' (the reviewer), she said, 

* about Eddie's last poem 1 ' 

" * If he wiU only take the poem, Eddie can have a pair 
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of shoes. He has it — I carried it last week, and Eddie says 
it is his best. You will speak to him about it, worUt you ? ' 

" We had already read the poem in conclave, and, Heaven 
forgive us, we could not make head or tail of it It might 
as well have been in any of the lost languages, for any 
meaning we could extract from its melodious numbers. I 
remember saying that I believed it was only a hoax that 
Poe was passing off for poetry, to see how far his name 
would go in imposing upon people. But here was a situa- 
tion. The reviewer had been actively instrumental in the 
demolition of the gaiters. 

" * Of course they will publish the poem,' said I, * and I 
will ask C to be quick about it' 

" The poem was paid for at once, and published soon after. 
I presume it is regarded as genuine poetry in the collected 
poems of its author, but then it brought the poet a pair of 
gaiters and twelve shillings over." 

Upon Mrs. Gove-Nichols' next visit to Fordham, the 
poet became very confidential with her : — 

" * I write,' he said, * from a mental necessity — to satisfy 
my taste and my love of art Fame forms no motive power 
with me. What can I care for the judgment of a multitude, 
every individual of which I despise ? ' 

" * But, Mr. Poe,' said I, * there are individuals whose 
judgment you respect' 

" * Certainly, and I would choose to have their esteem 
unmixed with the mean adulation of the mob.' 

" * But the multitude may be honestly and legitimately 
pleased,' said I. 

" * That may be possible,^ said Poe, musingly, * because 
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they may have an honest and legitimate leader, and not a 
poor man who has been paid a hundred dollars to manu- 
facture opinions for them and fame for an author/ 

" * Do reviewers sell their literary conscience thus uncon- 
scionably ? ' said I. 

" * A literary critic must be loth to violate his taste, his 
sense of the fit and the beautiful. To sin against these and 
praise an unworthy author, is to him an unpardonable sin. 
But if he were placed on the rack, or if one he loved better 
than his own life were writhing there, I can conceive of his 
forging a note against the Bank of Fame, in favour of some 
would-be poet, who is able and willing to buy his poems and 
his opinions.' 

" He turned almost fiercely upon me, his fine eyes piercing 
ma * Would you blame a man for not allowing his sick 
wife to starve ? ' said he. 

"I changed the subject, and he became quiet, and we 
walked along, noting beauties of flowers and foliage, of hill 
and dale, *till we reached the cottage.' 

" At my next visit," resumes Mrs. Gove-Nichols, " Poe 
said, as we walked along the brow of the hill, * I can't look 
out on this loveliness till I have made a confession to you. 
I said to you, when you were last here, that I despised Fame.' 

" * I remember,' said L 

" * It was false,' said he ; * I love Fame. I dote on it ; I 
idolise it; I would drink to the very dregs the glorious 
intoxication. I would have incense ascend in my honour 
from every hill and hamlet, from every town and city on 
this earth. Fame ! glory ! they are life-giving breath and 
living blood. Ko man lives imless he is famous ! How 
bitterly I belied my nature, and my aspirations, when I said 
I did not desire fame, and that I despised it' . 
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" I suggested that the utterance on both occasions might 
be true to the mood that suggested them. But he declared 
that there was no truth in his first assertion. I was not as 
severe with him as he was with himself." 

The summer months flew by, taking with them the 
strength of his beloved young wife, and unnerving 
and unfitting the poet for all literary exertion. He 
was unable to work, and, even if he had been able, the 
but too successful career of his "Literati" sketches had 
caused many magazines, edited by the reviewed or 
their allies, to close their pages to him. The danger- 
ous censorship he had assumed in this series, says 
Mrs. Whitman, " exposed him to frequent indignant 
criticism, while, by his personal errors and indiscre- 
tions, he drew upon himself much social censure and 
espionage, and became the victim of dishonouring 
accusations from which honour itself had forbidden 
him to exculpate himself." The worse his wife be- 
came, the less able became the poet to labour with his 
pen, so that the situation of the family grew more 
deplorable daily. The dreary months dragged along, 
and no help appeared. " The autumn came, and Mrs. 
Poe sank rapidly in consumption," resumes the nar- 
rative of Mrs. Gove-Nichols. 

" I saw her in her bed chamber," she relatea " Every- 
thing here was so neat, so purely clean, so scant and poverty- 
stricken, that I saw the poor sufferer with such a heart-ache 
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. . . There was no clothing on the bed, which was only 
straw, but a snow-white counterpane and sheets. The 
weather was cold, and the sick lady had the dreadful chills 
that accompany the hectic fever of consumption. She lay 
on the straw bed, wrapped in her husband's greatcoat, with 
a large tortoiseshell cat in her bosom. The wonderful cat 
seemed conscious of her great usefulness. The coat and the 
cat were the sufferer's only means of warmth, except as her 
husband held her hands, and her mother her feet 

" Mrs. Clemm was passionately fond of her daughter, and 
her distress on account of her illness and poverty and misery 
was dreadful to see. 

''As soon as I was made aware of these painful facts, 
I came to New York and enlisted the sympathies and 
services of a lady, whose heart and hand were ever open to 
the poor and miserable. A feather bed and abundance of 
bed clothing and other comforts were the j&rst-fruits of my 
labour of love. The lady headed a private subscription, and 
carried them sixty dollars the next week. From the day 
this kind lady first saw the suffering family of the poet, she 
watched over them as a mother watches over her babe. She 
saw them often, and ministered to the comfort of the dying 
and the living." 

Mrs. Shew (afterwards Houghton), the lady whose 
unostentatious sympathy Mrs. Nichols had so happily 
invoked, knew nothing of the poet or his family, save 
that they were helpless and needed aid ; but that was 
all that was necessary to call forth her friendly 
services. 

VOL. II. G 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

MARIE LOUISE SHEW, 

The facts of Poe's poverty, illness, and inability to 
write soon became public property. One consequence 
of these circumstances being published was the out- 
break in the papers of an epidemic of literary and 
personal abuse of the unprotected poet. In another 
instance, an implacable woman, still smartmg under a 
hastily-uttered and bitterly-repented remark of Poe's,* 
actually tortured his dying wife by sending her some 
of the scurrilous attacks on her unfortunate husband, 
and by so doing, so the poet firmly believed, shortened 
her life. But there was a bright side to this too 
gloomy picture. Commenting upon a paragraph in 
the columns of a daily contemporary that, without 
Poe's knowledge or connivance, had brought the poor 
proud poet's unhappy circumstances before the world, 
N. P. Willis made an appeal to the public on his 
friend's behalf. In this article, which appeared in 
the Home Journal^ he took the opportunity of suggest- 

* VidCf p. 69, vol. ii 
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ing that the poet's case was a strong argument in 
favour of founding an hospital for well-educated 
persons in reduced circumstances. Some of Willis's 
remarks are worth repetition, although it is to be 
believed that, at the time, they had little other eflTect 
than making Poe's misery still more notorious. He 
said : — 

" The feeling we have long entertained on this subject has. 
been freshened by a recent paragraph in the Express, an- 
nouncing that Mr. Edgar Allan Poe and his wife were both 
dangerously ill, and suffering for want of the common 
necessaries of life. Here is one of the finest scholars, one of 
the most original men of genius, and one of the most indus- 
trious of the hterary profession of our country, whose tem- 
porary suspension of labour, from bodily illness, drops him 
immediately to a level with the common objects of public 
charity. There is no intermediate stopping -place — no 
respectful shelter where, with the dehcacy due to genius and 
culture, he might secure aid, unadvertised, till, with return- 
ing health, he could resume his labours and his unmortified 
sense of independence. He must either apply to individual 
friends — (a resource to which death is sometimes almost pre- 
ferable)— or suffer down to the level where Charity receives 
claimants, but where Rags and Humiliation are the only recog- 
nised Ushers to her presence. Is this right ? Should there 
not be, in aU highly-civilised communities, an institution 
designed expressly for educated and refined objects of charity 
— a hospital, a retreat, a home of seclusion and comfort, the 
sufficient claims to which would be such susceptibilities as are 
violated by the above-mentioned appeal in a daily paper ? " 
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This suggestive article of Willis speedily reached 
Poe's hands. He was intensely horrified at having 
his private matters thus thrust before the public, and 
immediately sent the following letter to the editor of 
the HoToe Journal, in which publication it appeared, 
within a week after the article that had called it 
forth : — 

" My dbar Wilus, — The paragraph which has been put in 
circulation respecting my wife's illness, my own, my poverty, 
&c., is now lying before me ; together with the beautiful 

lines by Mrs. Locke and those by Mrs. ^ to which the 

paragraph has given rise, as well as your kind and manly 
comments in the Home Journal. 

" The motive of the paragraph I leave to the conscience of 
him or her who wrote it or suggested it. Since the thing is 
done, however, and since the concerns of my family are thus 
pitilessly thrust before the public, I perceive no mode of 
escape from a pubUc statement of what is true and what is 
erroneous in the report alluded to. 

" That my wife is ill, then, is true ; and you may imagine 
with what feelings I add that this illness, hopeless from the 
first, has been heightened and precipitated by the reception, 
at two different periods, of anonymous letters — one enclosing 
the paragraph now in question ; the other, those published 

calumnies of Messrs. , for which I yet hope to find 

redress in a court of justice. * 

" Of the facts, that I myself have been long and danger- 



* The libel suit against the Evening Mirror had not yet com- 
menced. — J. H. I. r 
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ously ill, and that my illness has been a well understood 
thing among my brethren of the press, the best evidence is 
afforded by the innumerable paragraphs of personal and cf 
literary abuse with which I have been latterly assailed This 
matter, however, will remedy itself. At the very first blush 
of my new prosperity, the gentlemen who toadied me in the 
old will recollect themselves and toady me again. You, who 
know me, will comprehend that I speak of these things only 
as having served, in a measure, to lighten the gloom of 
unhappiness, by a gentle and not unpleasant sentiment of 
mingled pity, merriment, and contempt. 

** That, as the inevitable consequence of so long an illness, 
I have been in want of money, it would be folly ia me to 
deny — ^but that I have ever materially suffered from privation, 
beyond the extent of my capacity for suffering, is not alto- 
gether true. That I am * without friends ' is a gross calumny, 
which I am sure you never could have believed, and which a 
thousand noble-hearted men would have good right never 
to forgive me for permitting to pass unnoticed and undenied. 
Even in the city of New York I could have no difficulty 
in naming a hundred persons, to each of whom — ^when the 
hour for speaking had arrived — I could and would have 
applied for aid and with unbounded confidence, and with 
absolutely no sense of humiliation. 

" I do not think, my dear Willis, that there is any need of 

my saying more. I am getting better, and may add — if it be 

any comfort to my enemies — ^that I have little fear of getting 

worse. The truth is, I have a great deal to do ; and I have 

made up my mind not to die till it is done. — Sincerely yours, 

'^ Edgab a Fob. 
'* December 30th, 1846." 

Whilst the paragrapli which invoked this protest 
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from the proud, unfortunate, poet, was running the 
usual newspaper rounds — during all those dreadful 
days whilst his wife's life was ebbing so rapidly — Poe 
himself was ill, and utterly unable to write anything 
but the most urgent and imperative letters, such as 
the above. The few papers of his which were pub- 
lished during this sad interval, as, for instance, the 
"Marginalia,'' had been completed and sold several 
months before publication to the respective magazines, 
as, indeed, appears to have been the fate pretty 
generally of all his later articles. The last of the 
*' Literati " was issued in the October number of the 
Lady's Book, and " The Cask of Amontillado," a tale of 
deep-studied, implacable revenge, was the poet's con- 
tribution for November to that magazine. 

It was Poe's intention — an intention he never lived 
to carry out — ^to republish the critical sketches from the 
Lady's Booky but greatly revised, in book form, as : — 

THE LITEKATI ; 

Some honest opinions about 
AuTORiAL Merits and Demerits, 

with 

Occasional Words op Personality. 

Together with 

Marginalia, Suggestions, and Essays, 

by 

Edgar A Pob. 
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" If I have in any point receded from what is commonly 
received, it hath been for the purpose of proceeding melius 
and not in aliud,*^ — Lord Bacon, 

" Truth, peradventure, by force, may for a time be trodden 
down, but never, by any means, whatsoever, can it be trodden 
outJ*^ — Lord Coke, 

In an extremely interesting letter which Pee wrote 
on the I Sth of December, to a rare and valued corre- 
spondent, he thus, amongst other matters, alludes to 
some of these literary projects :— 

" My dear , — By way of beginning this letter, let me 

say a word or two of apology for not having sooner replied to 
your letters of June 9th and October 13th. For more than 
six months I have been ill — for the greater part of that time, 
dangerously so, and quite unable to write even an ordinary 
letter. My magazine papers appearing in this interval were 
all in the publisher's hands before I was taken sick. Since 
getting better, I have been, as a matter of course, over- 
whelmed with the business accumulating during my ill- 
ness. 

** It always gives me true pleasure to hear from you, and I 
wish you could spare time to write me more frequently. I 
am gratij&ed by your good opinion of my writings, because 
what you say evinces the keenest discrimination. Ten times 
the praise you bestow on me would not please me half so 
much, were it not for the intermingled scraps of censure, or 
of objection, which show me that you well know what you 
are talking about. . . . 

"Let me now advert to the points of your two last 
letters : — 
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" The criticism on Kogers is not mine— although, when it 
appeared, I observed a similarity to my ordinary manner. 

" The notice of Lowell's * Brittany * is mine. You will see 
that it was merely a preparatory notice— I had designed 
repeating it in full, but something prevented me. 

" The criticism on Shelley is not mine ; is the work of 
Parke Godwin. I never saw it. 

" The critic alluded to by Willis as connected with the 
Mirror^ and as having found a parallel between Hood and 
Aldrich, is myself. See my reply to * Outis,' in the early 
numbers of the Broadway Journal, 

" My reference to L. G. Clark, in spirit but not in letter, 
is what you suppose. He abused me in his criticism — ^but 
so feebly — with such a parade of intention and effort, but 
with so little effect or power, that I — forgave him : — that is 
to say, I had little difficulty in pardoning him. His strong 
point was that I ought to write well, because I had asserted 
that others wrote ill ; and that I didnH write well, because, 
although there had been a great deal of fuss made about me, 
I had written so little — only a small volume of a hundred 
pages. Why, he had written more himself ! 

'* You will see that I have discontinued the * Literati ' in 
Godey's Mag.* I was forced to do so, because I found that 
people insisted on considering them elaborate criticisms, 
when I had no other design than critical gossip. The unex- 
pected circulation of the series, also, suggested to me that 
I might make a hit and some profit, as well as proper fame, 
by extending the plan into that of a book on American Letters 
generally, and keeping the publication in my own hands. 
I am now at this — ^body and souL t I intend to be thorough — 
as far as I can — ^to examine analytically, without reference to 

* The Lady's Book. t Vide title-page, p. 102. 
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previous opinions by anybody — all the salient points of 
Literature in general — e.^., Poetry, The Drama, Criticism, His- 
torical Writing, Versification, &c. &c. You may get an idea 
of the manner in which I propose to write the whole book, 
by reading the notice of Hawthorne which will appear in the 
January * Godey,* * as well as the article on * The Kationale 
of Verse,' which will be out in the March or April No. 
of Colton's American Magazine or Review, t 

" Do not trust, in making up your library, to the * opinions ' 
in the Godey series. I meant * honest ' — ^but my meaning is 
not so ftdly made out as I could wish. I thought too little 
of the series myself to guard sufficiently against haste, inac- 
curacy, or prejudice. The book will be true — according to 
the best of my abilities. 

" As regards Dana, it is more than possible that I may be 
doing him wrong. I have not read him since I was a boy, 
and must read him carefully again. The Frogpondians have 
badgered me so much that I fear I am apt to fall into preju- 
dices about them. I have used some of their Pundits up, 
at all events, in * The Rationale of Verse.* I will mail you 
the number as soon as it appears — ^for I really wish you to 
tell me what you think of it. 

" As regards * The Stylus ' — that is the grand purpose of 
my life, from which I have never swerved for a moment. 
But I cannot afford to risk anything by precipitancy — and I 
can afford to wait — at least, until I finish the hoohX When 

* Did not appear until June 1847, and then as " Tale- Writing : 
Hawthorne.'' — J. H. I. 

t Appeared in the Sovihem Literary Mettenger, October and 
November 1848. — J. H. I. 

X The MS. of this work disappeared after Poe*s death ; all his papers, 
that had been left in charge of Mrs. Clemm, passed into tb« possession 
of Mr. Griswold. — J. H. I. 
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that is out, I will start the Mag. — and then I will pay you a 
visit. ... In the meantime, let me thank you heartily for 
your name as a subscriber. . . . Truly, your friend, 

"Edgar A. Pob." 

The over sanguine ideas of the poet, as to the speedy 
publication of his accepted articles, were rarely realised 
when he had not the editorial charge of a magazine ; 
and many of his troubles arose from having, often 
unavoidably, to rely upon such fragile expectations. 
All literary and pecuniary difficulties, however, were 
now, for the time, disregarded in the imminent near- 
ness of his life s crowning sorrow. The long-dreaded, 
oft-postponed, final parting with his weary heart's 
treasure was nigh at hand. The sympathy of many, 
the more than sisterly afTection of one, soothed and 
sustained Virginia's last days, but her approaching 
dissolution could not be deferred by any amount of 
skill or tenderness. Mrs. Shew was the guardian 
angel who watched over the hapless household, and 
the deep gratitude with which she inspired Poe, and 
his dear ones, may be gleaned best from this little 
note: — 

"Kindest — dearest Friend, — My poor Virginia still lives, 
although faihng fast and now suffering much pain. May 
God grant her life until she sees you and thanks you once 
again ! Her bosom is full to overflowing — like my own — 
with a boundless — inexpressible gratitude to you. Lest she 
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may never see you more — she bids me say that she sends you 
her sweetest kiss of love and will die blessing you. But 
come— oh come to-morrow ! Yes, I vMl be calm — every- 
thing you so nobly wish to see me. My mother sends you, 
also, her * warmest love and thanks.' She begs me to ask 
you, if possible, to make arrangements at home so that you 
may stay with us to-morrow night I enclose the order to 
the Postmaster. 

" Heaven bless you and farewell. 

" Edgar A. Pob. 

*' FORDHAM, Jwn, 29. 47." 

The very day these lines were written Mrs. Shew 
called at the cottage, but soon afterwards left it, in 
order to see after certain comforts for the sick wife. 
When bidding Mrs. Shew good-bye, the invalid took 
from her pillow a portrait of her husband and pre- 
sented it to her kind friend,"^ together with a little 
jewel-case that had belonged to the poet's mother, and 
which he had preserved religiously through aU his 
troubles. She also asked Mrs. Shew to read an old 
worn letter, and the fragment of another, from the 
second wife of Poe's adoptive father, Mr. Allan, which 
she, Virginia, had carefully preserved, as the means 
of exonerating her husband from the responsibility of 
having caused dissension in his godfather's home. 

Another day, and the poet was wifeless. . . . 

For the dear sake of her who was no more — for the 

• Subsequently stolen from Mrs. Shew. — J. H. I. 
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sake of " the one he loved so dearly " — the poor heart- 
broken man kept his promise, and bore up bravely 
until after his youthful bride had been borne to her 
sepulchre. 

The last days of the poet's wife had been soothed 
by Mrs. Shew, and the final care of the dead lady's 
remains was undertaken by that same friend. 

" Mrs. Shew was so good to her," said Mrs. Clemm. 
" She tended her while she lived, as if she had been 
her dear sister, and when she was dead she dressed 
her for the grave in beautiful linen. If it had not 
been for her, my darling Virginia would have been laid 
in her grave in cotton. I can never tell my grati- 
tude that my darling was entombed in lovely linen." 

"It seemed to soothe the mother's sorrow in a 
wonderful way," remarks Mrs. Gove-Nichols, "that 
her daughter had been buried in fine linen. How 
this delicate raiment could add so much to her happi- 
ness, I was not able to see, but so it was." 

It is recorded that the day of the funeral was a 
desolate, dreary day — " the skies they were ashen and 
sober" — and the bereaved husband was forced to 
assume his old military cloak, which Mrs. Shew had 
been at pains to hide out of sight, fearing the memories 
it must arouse, it having, erstwhile, and in the days of 
their greatest tribulation, served as a covering for Vir- 
ginia's bed. The deceased lady was entombed in the 
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old family vault of the Valentines,*^ in the Eeformed 
church at Fordham, by permission of the owner. 

Everyone who knew the poet's wife describes her 
as charming in both manners and features. A portrait 
of her is in the possession of her half-sister, Mrs. 
Neilson Poe, and is said to be a good likeness. 
" From it it is clear that she was very beautiful." t 

After all was over, and the hapless poet left to face 
the world once more, exhausted nature gave way, and 
he fell ill again ; in fact, for some days he sank into 
an apathetic stupor, unconscious of aU around him. 
In faithful pursuance of her promise to his dying wife, 
Mrs. Shew still continued to befriend Poe. The fol- 
lowing letter to her from Mrs. Clemm — who continued 
her watchful care of her unfortunate nephew — showed 
how much her aid was still depended upon : — 

" Friday Evening, 

" My dear sweet Friend, — I write to say that the medi- 
cines arrived the next train after you left to-day, and a kind 
friend brought them up to us that same hour. The cooling 
application was very grateful to my poor Eddie's head, 
and the flowers were lovely — ^not * frozen,' as you feared 
they would be. I very much fear this illness is to be a 
serious one. The fever came on at the same time to-day (as 
you said it would), and I am giving the sedative mixture. 

* Probably a branch of the Virginian Valentines, of which family 
the first Mrs. Allan was a member. — J. H. I. 
t Letter from John P. Poe, Esq. — J. H. I. 
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He did not rouse up to talk to Mr. C , as he would 

naturally do to so kind a friend. . . . Eddie made me 
promise to write you a note about the wine (which I 
neglected to tell you about this morning). He desires me to 
return the last box of wine you sent my sweet Virginia (there 
being some left of the first package, which I will put away 
for any emergency). The wine was a great blessing to us 
while she needed it, and by its cheering and tonic influence 
we were enabled to keep her a few days longer with us. 
The little darling always took it smiling, even when difficult 
to get it down. But for your timely aid, my dear Mrs. S., 
we should have had no last words — no loving messages — 
no sweet farewells, for she ceased to speak (from weakness) 
but with her beautiful eyes I . . . Eddie has quite set his 
heart upon the wine going back to you, thinking and hoping 
you may find it useful for the sick artist you mentioned 
^ais convalescent and in need of delicacies.' God bless 
you, my sweet child, and come soon to your sorrowing and 
desolate friend, 

" Maria Clemm. 

"P.S. — We look for you in an early train to-morrow, and 
hope you will stay as long as possible. What we should 
do without you now is fearful to think of. Eddie says you 
promised Virginia to come every other day for a long time, 
or until he was able to go to work again. I hope and 
believe you vrill not fail him; and I pray that every blessing 
may be yours, and may follow you in life, as your angelic 
tenderness and compassion deserve. 

" Mr. C will tell you of our condition, as he is going 

to call for this note in an hour's time; and, until we see you, 
farewell." 
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For a few days, Edgar Poe, under the careful nurs- 
ing which he received, appeared to recover, and during 
this short period of temporary convalescence indited 

the lines "To M L S " (Marie Louise 

Shew). In this overflowing of an intense gratitude to 
her to whom he owed 

" The resurrection of deep-buried faith 
In Truth — ^in Virtue — in Humanity,'* 

the poet poured forth his thanks with aU the vehemence 
of his impassioned nature, and all untrammelled by the 
ordinary conventionalities of that everyday life which 
he so hated and so despised. 

The poet's convalescence was of short duration, 
and was terminated by a vain attempt to grapple 
with the difSculties of his position. He endeavoured to 
resume his correspondence, which involved him in* all 
kinds of worries and distressing themes. On the i6th 
of February he replied to a correspondent who had 
informed him of a gross charge of plagiarism, which 
had been set afloat during his disabled condition. "^^ 
On the 1 7th of the same month, his suit against the 
Mirror for the publication of the Dunn-English libel 
terminated in the poet's favour, the jury awarding 
Poe $225 for defamation of his character, and this, 
notwithstanding the intemperate reply he had pub- 

• Yidt pp. 167, 168, vol. 1., concerning the Conchology story.— J. H. I. 
VOL. II. H 
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lished. Of the award it appears probable that he 
never received a single dollar, the amount, if ever paid, 
apparently finding its way into the pockets of those 
who carried on the case for him. 

Meanwhile, Poe suffered a relapse, and for some 
time his life was in danger. Mrs. Shew, however, did 
not forget her promise to his dead wife, and still con- 
tinued her friendly exertions on the poet's behalf. 
Naturally, this kind lady could not provide for all the 
poet's requirements^ she wrote, therefore, to a friend 
in the New York Union Club on the subject, and he 
brought the matter under the notice of some of the 
members, many of whom were personally acquainted 
with Poe. General Scott, who was present at the time, 
gave his five dollars, saying, "I wish I could make 
it five hundred," adding, that he believed " Poe to be 
much belied ; that he had noble and generous traits, 
which belonged to the old and better school," conclud- 
ing what was quite a speech for the old hero, that 
"true-hearted Americans ought to take care of her 
poets as well as her soldiers." General Scott, it should 
be pointed out, was uncle to the second wife of Mr. 
Allan, Poe's adoptive father ; had known the poet from 
his childhood, and had obtained him his nomination 
to the West Point Military Academy. A private 
collection of about one hundred dollars was made, and 
with this, and certain amoimts sent by " Stella " (Mrs. 
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Lewis), and other literary friends, old debts were paid 
ofiF, and all urgent necessities provided for. 

During the height of this last attack Mrs. Shew, 
who was a doctor's only daughter, and had received 
a medical education, nursed the invalid herself, alter- 
nating her nights at the bedside with Mrs. Clemm. 
The diary which she kept at that time she gene- 
rously placed at our disposal, so far as it related to Poe, 
and from it the following interesting particulars are 
extracted : — " I made my diagnosis, and went to the 
great Dr. Mott with it; I told him that at best, when 
Mr. Poe was well, his pulse beat only ten regular 
beats, after which it suspended, or intermitted (as 
doctors say). I decided that in his best health he had 
lesion of one side of the brain, and as he could not 
bear stimulants or tonics, without producing insanity, 
I did not feel much hope that he could be raised up 
from brain fever brought on by extreme suffering of 
mind and body — actual want, and hunger, and cold 
having been borne by this heroic husband in order to 
supply food, medicine, and comforts to his dying wife 
— until exhaustion and lifelessness were so near at 
every reaction of the fever, that even sedatives had to 
be administered with extreme caution. . . . From the 
time the fever came on until I could reduce his pulse 

• 

to eighty beats, he talked to me incessantly of the past, 
which was all new to me, and often begged me to 
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write his fancies for him, for he said he had promised 
so many greedy publishers his next efforts, that they 
would not only say that he did not keep his word, but 
would also revenge themselves by saying all sorts of 
evil of him if he should die." 

The jottings taken down by Mrs. Shew at that time 
refer chiefly to Poe's early life, and have already been 
made use of in a former portion of this narrative. 

As soon as the poet was enabled to get about again — 
for nature gradually reasserted her influence — ^he began 
to resume his wonted avocations. As yet, he was 
still unable to execute any continuous literary work, 
but, as a beginning, he attempted to pay off his 
epistolary debts. Upon the loth of March he wrote 
to Mrs. Locke, of Lowell, Massachusetts, who, upon 
the publication of the newspaper paragraphs referring 
to his illness and poverty, had sent him some verses,* 
and a sympathetic letter proffering to assist him : — 

" In answering your kind letter permit me in the very first 
place to absolve myseK from a suspicion which, under the 
circumstances, you could scarcely have failed to entertain — 
a suspicion of discourtesy towards yourself, in not having more 
promptly replied to you. ... I could not help fearing that 
should you see my letter to Mr. Willis — in which a natural 
pride, which I feel you could not blame, impelled me to 
shrink from public charity, even at the cost of truth, in 



Now in my possession. — J. H. I. 
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denying those necessities which were but too real — I could 
not help fearing that, should you see this letter, you would 
yourself feel pained at having caused me pain — at having 
been the means of giving further publicity to an unfounded 
report — at all events to the report of a wretchedness which I 
had thought it prudent (since the world regards wretchedness 
as a crime) so publicly to disavow. In a word, venturing to 
judge your noble nature by my own, I felt grieved lest my 
published denial might cause you to regret what you had 
done ; and my first impulse was to write you, and assure you, 
even at the risk of doing so too warmly, of the sweet emotion, 
made up of respect and gratitude alone, with which my 
heart was filled to overflowing. While I was hesitating, 
however, in regard to the propriety of this step, I was over- 
whelmed by a sorrow so poignant as to deprive me for 
several weeks of all power of thought or action. Your 
letter, now lying before me, tells me that I had not been 
mistaken in your nature, and that I should not have hesi- 
tated to have addressed you ; but believe me, my dear Mrs. 
Locke, that I am already ceasing to regard those difficulties 
or misfortunes which have led me to even this partial corre- 
spondence with yourself." 

The New England lady was only too delighted to 
have elicited a response from the famous poet, and 
such a confidential one too — for Poe, like Byron, 
Bums, and other brother bards, was ready to bare the 
secrets of his heart of hearts to the veriest stranger — 
and at once drew him into a correspondence that grew 
into personal acquaintance, and, eventually, entangled 
him in one of the most troublesome inibivglios of his life. 
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On the day following that on which the letter cited 
from above was written, the poet sent this little note to 
the representatives of the " Philosophical Society " of 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, in acknowledg- 
ment of their letter informing him of his election, on 
the preceding 9th of February, to the honorary 
membership of that institution : — 

" New Yobk, March 11, 1847. 

" Gentlemen, — Very serious illness has hitherto prevented 
me from replying to your most flattering letter of the 24th 
ult. 

" May I now beg you to express to your Society my grate- 
ful acceptance and appreciation of the honour they have con- 
ferred on me? — With respect & esteem, I am, gentlemen, 
Yo. mo. ob. St, Edgar A. Poe." 

This fair specimen of autograph hunters* success 
in " drawing out " a distinguished contemporary having 
been disposed of, the poet is also found writing on the 
same date to an esteemed correspondent, on various 
topics already referred to, such as the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Fosfs charge of plagiarising Captain 
Brown's book on Conchology ; the result of the suit 
against the Mirror; the projected Stylus magazine; 
the " Valdemar Case," and other matters. He remarks, 
" I am still quite sick, and overwhelmed with business — 
but snatch a few moments to reply to yours of the 
2i8t ult. ... I cannot tell why the review of Haw- 
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thome does not appear — but I presume we shall have 
it by and by. He (Mr. Godey) paid me for it, when 
I sent it — so I have no business to ask about it." 

During the remainder of 1847 the poet led a 
secluded life with his mother-in-law, Mrs. Clemm, 
receiving occasional visits from his friends and admirers, 
but rarely forsaking the precincts of his sorrow- 
hallowed cottage. Mrs. Shew continued to visit Ford- 
ham at such intervals as her active life allowed, and 
on certain yet unfrequent occasions her patient went 
to New York. In her diary of this year Mrs. Shew 
has the following interesting reminiscence : — 

" Mr. Poe came to town to go to a midnight service with 
a lady friend and myseK. He went with us and followed 
the service like a churchmariy looking directly towards the 
chancel, and holding one side of my prayer-book ; sang the 
psalms with us, and to my astonishment struck up a tenor to 
our soprano ; and got along nicely during \h% first part of the 
service, which was on the subject of the sympathies of our 
soul with our wants. The passage being often repeated, * He 
was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,' he begged 
me to remain quiet, and saying he would wait for us outside, 
he rushed out, too excited to stay, I knew he would not 
leave us to return home alone (although my friend thought 
it doubtful), and so, after the sermon, as I began to feel 
anxious — as we were in a strange church — I looked back 
and saw his pale face. As the congregation rose to sing the 
hymn, * Jesus, Saviour of my soul,' he appeared at my side, 
and sang the hymn without looking at the book, in a fine, 
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clear tenor. He looked inspired. . . I did not dare to ask 
him why he left, bnt he mentioned after we got home that 
the subject * was marvellously handled.' " 

Poe rarely forsook Fordbam, however, during the 
year following his lost Lenore's death, but spent his 
time in mourning over her memory, and in thinking 
out the plan of the great and crowning work of his 
life — his great philosophical " prose-poem " " Eureka." 
Whilst engaged upon this work, records Mrs. Shew, 
he was quite certain of success. She endeavoured to 
curb his over sanguine expectations, for, she remarks, 
" I did not expect him to live long ; I knew that organic 
disease had been gaining upon his physical frame 
through the many trials and privations of his eventful 
life. I told him in aU candour that nothing could or 
would save him from sudden death but a prudent life 
of calm, with a woman fond enough and strong enough 
to manage his affairs for him. I was often subjected 
to his irony for my lectures, coming, as they did, from 
a woman so little skilled in worldly troubles or cares 
as I was then. . . . He said I had never troubled 
myself to read his works, or poems ; which was true, 
for my heart found so much sorrow to sympathise with 
in the griefs of those I came in contact with, that 
there was no need of resorting to ideal woe ; . . . but 
' I was a rest for his spirit,* for this very reason." 

The quiet and studious life Poe lived at Fordham, 
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meanwhile, was very diiferent to that ascribed to him 
by the paragraph-mongers of the press, and the scari- 
fied victims of his pen. Many interesting recollections 
have been given by his visitors of the calm and soli- 
tary way in which he spent his time, during his resi- 
dence at the quaint little Dutch cottage, but none 
more valuable than these autobiographic glimpses 
afforded by one of his unpublished letters : — 

" The editor of the WeeMy Universe speaks kindly, 
and I fmd no fault with his representing my habits as 
* shockingly irregular.' He could not have had the * personal 
acquaintance ' with me, of which he writes, but has fallen 
into a very natural error. The fact is thus : — My habits are 
rigorously abstemious, and I omit nothing of the natural 
regimen requisite for health — Le.y I rise early, eat moderately, 
drink nothing but water, and take abundant and regular 
exercise in the open air. But this is my private life — ^my 
studious and literary life — and of course escapes the eye of 
the world. The desire for society comes upon me only when 
I have become excited by drink. Then ow/y I go — that is, at 
these times only I have been in the practice of going among my 
friends ; who seldom, or in fact never, having seen me unless 
excited, take it for granted that I am always so. Those who 
really know me, know better. In the meantime I shall turn 
the general error to account But enough of this — the 
causes which maddened me to the drinking point are no 
more, and I am done with drinking for ever. I do not know 
the editors and contributors of the Universe^ and was not 
aware of the existence of such a paper. Who are they 1 or 
is it a secret % " 
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This self-revelation, even if to be accepted cum 
grand salis, must be regarded as a most important 
contribution towards a thorough comprehension of the 
apparently complex and dual nature of Poe's existence. 
Further side-lights are flung upon his story, so far as 
this period of it is concerned, by the reminiscences 
of his various visitors at Fordham. An author who 
visited the poet's cottage during the summer of 1847, 
"described it as half buried in fruit-trees, and as 
having a thick grove of pines in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood." " The proximity of the railroad," says Mrs. 
Whitman, " and the increasing population of the little 
village, have since wrought great changes in the place. 
Eound an old cherry-tree, near the door, was a broad 
bank of greenest turf. The neighbouring beds of 
mignonette and heliotrope, and the pleasant shade 
above, made this a favourite seat. Eising at four 
o'clock in the morning, for a walk to the magnificent 
aqueduct bridge over Harlem river, our informant 
found the poet, with his mother (Mrs. Clemm), stand- 
ing on the turf beneath the cherry-tree, eagerly watch- 
ing the movements of two beautiful birds that seemed 
contemplating a settlement in its branches. He had 
some rare tropical birds in cages, which he cherished 
and petted with assiduous care." 

An English lady, as Mrs. Whitman further records, 
" passed several weeks at the little cottage in Fordham, 
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in the early autumn of 1 847, and described to us, with 
a truly English appreciativeness, its unrivalled neat- 
ness, and the quaint simplicity of its interior and 
surroundings. It was at the time bordered by a 
flower-garden, whose clumps of rare dahlias and 
brilliant beds of autumnal flowers showed, in the 
careful culture bestowed upon them, the fine floral 
taste of the inmates." " Our English friend described 
the poet," resumes Mrs. Whitman, " as giving to his 
birds and his flowers a delighted attention that seemed 
quite inconsistent with the gloomy and grotesque 
character of his writings. A favourite cat, too, enjoyed 
his friendly patronage, and often when he was engaged 
in composition it seated itself on his shoulder, purring 
as if in complacent approval of the work proceeding 
under its supervision," 

"During Poe's residence at Fordham a walk to 
High Bridge," continues our authority, "was one of 
his favourite and habitual recreations. The water of 
the aqueduct is conveyed across the river on a range 
of lofty granite arches, which rise to the height of 
a hundred and forty-five feet above high-water level. 
On the top a turfed and grassy road, used only by 
foot-passengers, and flanked on either side by a low 
parapet of greuiite, makes one of the finest promenades 
imaginable. 

" The winding river and the high rocky shores at 
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the western extremity of the bridge are seen to great 
advantage from this lofty avenue. In the last 
melancholy years of his life — 'the lonesome latter 
years' — Poe was accustomed to walk there at aU 
times of the day and night ; often pacing the then 
solitary pathway for hours without meeting a human 
being. A little to the east of the cottage rises a 
ledge of rocky ground, partly covered with pines and 
cedars, commanding a fine view of the surrounding 
country and of the picturesque College of St. John's, 
which had at that time in its neighbourhood an 
avenue of venerable old trees. This rocky ledge was 
also one of the poet's favourite resorts. Here, through 
long summer days, and through solitary, star-lit nights, 
he loved to sit, dreaming his gorgeous waking dreams, 
or pondering the deep problems of the Universe, — 
that grand * prose-poem' to which he devoted the 
last and maturest energies of his wonderful in- 
teUect." 

In this way the poet lived — " in a world of things 
ideal " — spending his time in musing over the unfor- 
gotten past, and in devising schemes for a famous 
future. At times his solitude was broken in upon 
not only by his ever-welcome friends, but, also, by 
those most malignant pests of literary society, female 
bores, who wanted to make the renowned poet's 
acquaintance and engage his pen on their behalf in 
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friendly criticism. Mrs. Shew records that she often 
found such persons "sitting in Mrs. Clemm's little 
room, waiting to see the man of genius who had 
rushed out, to escape to the fields or forest, or to the 
grounds of the Catholic school in the vicinity. I 
remember," she relates, " Mrs. Clemm one day sending 
me after him in great secrecy, and I found him sitting 
on a favourite rock muttering his desire to die, and 
get rid of literary bores. He liked me for my ignor- 
ance and indifference, no doubt, to worldly honours, and 
lamented, in sincere sorrow, when I grew like the rest 
of the world by my duties and position." 

During this period of mental incubation the poet 
published little, and that little had been chiefly 
written previous to 1 847. " Eureka " greatly engaged 
his mind, but, so he frequently alleged, its publication 
was only to be regarded as the stepping-stone to the 
furtherance of starting a magazine of his own, on a 
safe and certain basis. This life-long dream gradually 
began to assume a more definite shape than it had 
hitherto worn ; the name of the Styhcs was permanently 
adopted for the projected publication, and a well- 
arranged plan devised for setting it afloat. Besides 
his "prose-poem," few literary compositions were 
attempted, and of these, the weird monody of 
" Ulalume " was the only one important. It was to- 
wards the close of this "most immemorial year" — 
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this year in which he had lost his cousin-bride, — that 
this ** most musical, most melancholy " dirge was 
written. Like so much of his poetry, it was autobio- 
graphical, and, on his own authority we have it, was 
in its basis, although not in the precise correspondence 
of time, simply historical. " Such was the poet's lonely 
midnight walk,*' says Mrs. Whitman ; " such, amid the 
desolate memories and sceneries of the hour, was the 
new-bom hope enkindled within his heart at sight 
of the morning star — 

' Astarte's bediamonded crescent ' — 

coming up as the beautiful harbinger of love and 
happiness yet awaiting him in the untried future, and 
such the sudden transition of feeling, the boding 
dread, that supervened on discovering that which had 
at first been unnoted, that it shone, as if in mockery 
or in warning, directly over the sepulchre of the lost 
' Ulalume.' " 

This marvellously melodious poem first appeared 
anonymously, in Colton's American Review for 
December 1847, as " Ulalume : a Ballad," and, being 
reprinted in the Home Joumaly was, by an absurd 
mistake, on a subsequent republication, ascribed to 
the then editor, N. P. Willis. The poem originally 
possessed an additional stanza which, at the sugges- 
tion of Mrs. Whitman, Poe eventually omitted, and, 
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thereby, greatly strengthened the effect. In after 
years, however, the lady regretted the suppression of 
these final lines, deeming them essential to the com- 
prehension of the entire poem. Few persons wiU be 
likely to share this regret on reading the excluded 
verses, which read thus: — 

" Said we then — the two, then — * Ah, can it 
Have been that the woodlandish ghouls — 
The pitiful, the merciful ghouls — 

To bar up our path and to ban it 

From the secret that hes in these wolds — 

Had drawn up the spectre of a planet 
From the limbo of lunary souls — 

This sinfully scintillant planet 

From the Hell of the planetary souls ? ' " 

Another poetical essay belonging to this year was 
the fanciful little piece entitled " An Enigma," written 
for " Stella " (Mrs. Estelle Anna Lewis), a lady already 
alluded to as having among others assisted Foe in the 
hour of his extreme need. This little effusion of grati- 
tude did not appear in public until its issue in March 
1848, in the Union Magazine, although it had been 
sent ofif several months before, as the following 
notelet shows: — 

" NovemJber 27, 1847. 

*' Dear MRa Lewis — A thousand thanks for your repeated 
kindness, and, above all, for the comforting and cheering 
words of your note. Your advice I feel as a command which 
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neither my heart nor my reason would venture to disobey. 
May Heaven for ever bless you and yours ! 

" A day or two ago I sent to one of the Magazines the 
sonnet enclosed. Its tone is somewhat too light; but it 
embodies a riddle which I wish to put you to the trouble of 
expounding. Will you try % 

"My best regards, with those of Mrs. Clemm, to Mr. 
Lewis, and believe me, with all the affection of a brother. — 
Yours always, Edgar A. Pob." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

EUREKA ! 

With the new year (1848) Edgar Poe's literary 
activity recommenced. In the first instance, he circu- 
lated as widely as possible the prospectus of his pro- 
jected magazine, the Stylus^ sending copies to all his 
friends and acquaintances in various parts of the 
States, and, generally, with an explanatory letter. 
This prospectus, which slightly varied, from time to 
time, at every reprint, is extremely interesting, as 
showing what were the poet's real views with respect 
to his life-long project, and what ideas he had formed 
as to the heau ideal of a journal. The prospectus 
reads : — 

"THE STYLUS. 

A Monthly Journal of Literature Proper, the Fine Arts, and 

the Drama, 

To he Edited hy 

Edoab a. Poe. 

"To the Public. — Since resigning the conduct of the 
Southern Literary Messenger at the beginning of its third 
VOL. II. I 
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year, and more especially since retiring from the Editorship 
of Graliam^a Mazagine soon after the commencement of its 
second, I have had always in view the establishment of 
a monthly journal which should retain one or two of the 
chief features of the work first mentioned, abandoning or 
greatly modifying its general character; — but not until 
now have I felt at liberty to attempt the execution of this 
design. 

" I shall be pardoned for speaking more directly of the two 
magazines in question. Having in neither of them any 
proprietary right ; the objects of their worthy owners, too, 
being at variance with my own ; I found it not only impos- 
sible to effect anything, oh the score of taste, for their 
mechanicfd appearance, but difl&cult to stamp upon them 
internally that individtuility which I believed essential to 
their success. In regard to the permanent influence of such 
publications, it appears to me that continuity and a marked 
certainty of purpose are requisites of vital importance ; but 
attainable only where one mind alone has at least the general 
control. Experience, to be brief, has shown me that in found- 
ing a journal of my own, lies my sole chance of carrying 
out to completion whatever peculiar intentions I may have 
entertained. 

" These intentions are now as heretofore. It shall be the 
chief purpose of the magazine proposed, to become known as 
one wherein may be found at all times, on all topics within 
its legitimate reach, a sincere and a fearless opinion. It shall 
be a leading object to assert in precept and to maintain in 
practice the rights, while in effect it demonstrates the advan- 
tages, of an absolutely independent criticism: — a criticism 
self-sustained; guiding itself only by intelligible laws of 
art ; analysing these laws as it applies them ; holding itself 
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aloof from all personal bias, and acknowledging no fear save 
that of the Bight, 

"In the first number of the Stylus the Editor will 
commence the publication of a work on which he has been 
employed unremittingly for the last two years. It wiU be 
called 'literary America,' and wiU endeavour to present, 
much in detail, that great desideratum, a faithful account of 
the literary productions, literary people, and literary affairs 
of the United States. 

"There is no design, however, to make the journal a 
critical one solely, or even very especially. It wiU aim at 
something more than the usual magazine variety, and at 
affording a fair field for the true talent of the land, without 
reference to the mere prestige of name or the advantages of 
worldly position. But since the efficiency of the work must 
in great measure depend upon its definitiveness, the Stylus 
will limit itself to Literature Proper, the Fine Arts, and t/ie 
Drama, 

" In regard to what is going on, within the limits assigned, 
throughout the civilised world, it will be a principal object 
of the magazine to keep its readers really au courant. For 
this end, accurate arrangements have been made at London, 
Paris, Kome and Vienna. The most distinguished of 
American scholars has agreed to superintend the depart- 
ment of classical letters.* At all points the most effective 
aid is secured." 

The remainder of the prospectus is devoted to the 
more technical portion of the project, being chiefly 
concerned with the matters of the journal's mechanical 

* Professor Charles Anthon, vide p. 140. — J. H. I. 
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execution — which was promised to be far superior to 
the ordinajy magazine style — with the quality of the 
paper, the rate of subscription, and so forth. Engrav- 
ings, it may be noted, were promised not only to be 
of the highest art, but to be " only in obvious illustra- 
tion of the text," which was in contradiction of the 
custom then pretty prevalent in America, of " cooking 
up " some kind of text, or the other, to illustrate the 
illustration. Altogether, if this prospectus — dated 
"New York City, January 1848," and signed by the 
poet — ^promised much, it only propounded a feasible 
scheme that, in more practical and more worldly-wise 
hands, should have and must have succeeded, when 
backed by so renowned and fascinating a reputation 
as was Poe's. 

At this period the poet was so sanguine of the 
success of his project, that his conversation and cor- 
respondence both were filled with the subject. He 
wrote to all his friends to assist him, forwarding them 
the prospectus and endeavouring to galvanise them 
into enthusiasm. From a letter to an old and long- 
neglected correspondent he wrote on the 4th of January 
in these terms :— 

" Good Friend : — Your last, dated July 26th, ends with — 
* Write, will you not ? ' I have been living ever since in a 
constant state of intention to write, and finally concluded 
not to write at all, until I could say something definite 
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about the Stylus and other matters. You perceive that I 
now send you a Prospectus. But before I speak farther on 
this topic, let me succinctly reply to various points in your 
letter. 

" I. • Hawthorne ' is out How do you like it % 

" 2. * The Rationale of Verse ' was found to come down 
too heavily (as I forewarned you it did) upon some of poor 
Colton's friends in Frogpondium — the * pundits/ you know ; 
so I gave him * a song ' for it and took it back. The song 
was * Ulalume — a Ballad,' published in the December number 
of the American Review. I enclose it, as copied by the 
HoTue Journal (Willis's paper), with the editor's remarks. 
Please let me know how you like * Ulalume.' As for the 
* Rat. of Verse,' I sold it to * Graham ' at a round advance on 
Colton's price, and in Graham's hands it is still— but not 
to remain even there ; for I mean to get it back, revise or 
rewrite it (since * Evangeline ' has been published), and 
deliver it as a lecture when I go South «md West on my 
Magazine expedition. 

" 3. I have been * so still ' on account of preparation iot 
the Magazine campaign; also, have been working at mj 
book — nevertheless I have written some trifles not yet 
published — some which have been. 

"4. My health is better — best. I have never been so 
welL 

" 6. The * common friend ' alluded to is Mrs. Frances S. 
Osgood, the poetess. 

" 7. I agree with you only in part, as regards Miss 
Fuller.* She has some general, but no particular, critical 
powers. She belongs to a school of criticism — ^the Gothean, 

* Margaret Fuller, afterwards Countess D'OssolL-^. H. I. 
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fiesthetic, eulogistic. The creed of this school is that, in 
criticising an author, you must imitate him, ape him, out 
Herod - Herod. • « . For example, she abuses Lowell (the 
best of our poets, perhaps) on account of a personal quarrel 
with him. She has omitted all mention of me, for the same 
reason — ^although, a short time before the issue of her book, 
she praised me highly in the Tribune, I enclose you her 
criticism, that you may judge for yourself. She praised 
* Witchcraft,' because Mathews . . . wrote it. In a word, 
'she is an ill - tempered and very inconsistent Old Maid — 
favoid her. . . . 

" And now, having replied to all your queries, let me refer 
to the Stylus. I am resolved to be my own publisher. To 
be controlled is to be ruined. My ambition is great If I 
succeed, I put myself (within two years) in possession of a 
fortune and infinitely more. My plan is to go through the 
South and West, and endeavor to interest my friends so as 
to commence with a list of at least five hundred subscribers. 
With this list, I can take the matter into my own hands. 
There are some of my friends who have sufficient confidence 
in me to advance their subscription — but, at all events, 
succeed / will. Can you or will you help me? I have 
room to say no more. Truly yours, E. A. Pob." 

If the poet expected his many acquaintances, and 
still more numerous admirers, to send him their 
dollars in advance, he speedily discovered his mistake, 
and saw that some other means must be adopted 
towards raising the amount requisite to defray his 
preliminary expenses. In order, therefore, to obtain 
sufficient capital to start him upon his tour in search 
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of subscribers, he determined to deliver a series of 
lectures, and, in the subjoined letter to Mr. H. D. 
Chapin, thus expresses his ideas on the subject, and 
the helplessness of his position : — 

" FoBDHAH — Jan 17^—48. 

"My dear Sir, — Mrs. Shew intunated to me, not long 
ago, that you would, perhaps, lend me your aid in my 
endeavour to re-establish myself in the hterary world \ and 
I now venture to ask your assistance. When I last spoke 
with you, I mentioned my design of going to see Mr. Neal 
at Portland, and there, with his influence, deliver a Lecture 
— ^the proceeds of which might enable me to take the first 
steps towards my proposed Magazine : — that is to say, put, 
perhaps, $100 in my pocket; which would give me the 
necessary outfit and start me on my tour. But, since our 
conversation, I have been thinking that a better course 
would be to make interest among my friends here — ^in N. Y. 
city — and deliver a Lecture, in the first instance, at the 
Society Library. With this object in view, may I beg of 
you so far to assist me as to procure for me the use of the 
Lecture Room % The difficulty with me is that payment for 
the Room is demanded in advance and I have no money. I 
believe the price is $15. I think that, without being too 
sanguine, I may count upon an audience of some 3 or 4 
hundreds — and if even 300 are present, I shall be enabled 
to proceed with my plans. 

" Should you be so kind as to grant me the aid I request, 
I should like to engage the Room for the first Thursday in 
February. — Gratefully yours, Edgar A. Pob. 

" I am deeply obHged to you for your note of introduction 
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to CoL Webb. As yet I have not found an opportunity of 
presenting it — thinking it best to do so when I speak to him 
about the Lecture." 

Mr. Chapin, or some other friend, apparently 
smoothed down all difficulties, for Poe made his 
definite arrangement for delivering the initial lecture 
of his campaign. Matters being thus far arranged, it 
became necessary to make the affair as public as pos- 
sible, and in pursuance of this plan the aid of friendly 
editors had to be enlisted. N, P. Willis was, of course, 
applied to, and in these terms : — 

"FORDHAM, Januai'y 22, 1848. 

" My dear Mr. Willis, — I am about to make an effort at 
re-establishing myself in the Hterary world, and feel that I 
may depend upon your aid. 

" My general aim is to start a Magazine, to be called the 
' Stylus; but it would be useless to me, even when estabUthed, 
if not entirely out of the control of a pubhsher. I mean, 
therefore, to get up a Journal which shall be my own^ at all 
points With this end in view, I must get a Hst of, at least, 
five hundred subscribers to begin with : — nearly two hundred 
I have already. I propose, however, to go South and West, 
among my personal and literary friends — old College and 
West Point acquaintances — and see what I can do. In 
order to get the means of taking the first step, I propose to 
lecture at the Society Library, on Thursday, the 3rd of 
February — ^and, that there may be no cause of squabbling^ my 
subject shall not be literary at alL I have chosen a broad 
text — *The Universe.' 
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" Having thus given you the facts of the case, I leave all 
the rest to the suggestions of your own tact and generosity. 
— Gratefully, rriost gratefully, your friend always, — 

" Edgar A. Pob." 

Upon receipt of this communication, or rather upon 
a reminder that he had not alluded to Poe's intimation, 
Willis announced in the Home Jcmrnal that he had 
" by accident omitted to mention — in our last week's 
paper — that our friend and former editorial associate, 
Mr. Pee, was to deliver a lecture, on Thursday even- 
ing, February 3rd, at the Society Library. The subject 
is rather a broad one, *The Universe;' but, from a 
mind so original, no text could furnish any clue to 
what would probably be the sermon. There is but 
one thing certain about it, that it will be compact of 
thought most fresh, startling, and suggestive. Delivered 
under the warrant of our friend's purely intellectual 
features and expression, such a lecture as he must 
write would doubtless be, to the listeners, a mental 
treat of a very unusual relish and point. 

"We imderstand that the purpose of Mr. Poe's 
lecture is to raise the necessary capital for the estab- 
lishment of a magazine, which he proposes to call 
the StyltLs. They who like literature without trammels, 
and criticism VTithout gloves, should send in their 
names forthwith as subscribers. . . . The severe afflic- 
tions with which Mr. Poe has been visited within 
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the last years have left him in a position to devote 
himself, self-sacrificingly, to his new task; and, with 
energies that need the exercise, he will, doubtless, 
give that most complete attention which alone can 
make such an enterprise successful/' 

Although Poe had given Willis " the facts of the 
case," he neither wished nor expected that his 
quondam associate should make them all public: 
he wished the lecture to be announced, but not the 
cavM of the lecture being given. However, he had 
now to make the best of it, and exert himself to the 
utmost to face the public. Whatever curiosity there 
may have been to see the poet after his lengthy seclu- 
sion, and the distressing causes of it, certain it is that 
far too few persons attended the lecture to have 
rendered it a success, at least from a pecuniary point 
of view. The address was delivered in the library of 
the New York Historical Society, and was on the 
Cosmogony of the Universe, being, with some variation, 
a prdds of his subsequently published " Eureka." 

But few journals had drawn attention to the forth- 
coming lecture, and its delivery, it is recorded, took 
place on a stormy night : these reasons may, perhaps, 
account for the smallness of the audience. "There 
were not more than sixty persons in the room," says 
Mr. M, B. Field, who was present. " The lecture was 
a rhapsody of the most intense brilliancy. Poe appeared 
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inspired, and his inspiration afifected the scant audience 
almost painfully. His eyes seemed to glow like those 
of his own ' Eaven/ and he kept us entranced for two 
hours and a half." 

Such scant audiences, despite the enthusiasm of 
the lecturer, or the lectured, could not give much 
material aid toward the furtherance of the poet's pro- 
ject. But, although poor and, for a time, baflfled, he 
never for an instant gave up his hope, indeed, his cer- 
tainty, of succeeding ultimately in starting his proposed 
periodical. For a time he had to return to his lonely 
Fordham home, to contemplate anew the complex 
problems of creation; or to discuss with stray, and 
often heedless, visitors, with an intensity of feeling 
and steadfastness of belief never surpassed, his un- 
riddling of the secret of the Universe. 

Writing to a correspondent on the 29th of February, 
he thus hopefully lays down his future plan of pro- 
ceeding : — 

"I mean to start for Kichmond on the loth March. 
Everything has gone as I wished it, and my final success is 
certain, or I abandon all claims to the title of Yates. The 
only contretemps of any moment, lately, has been Willis's 
somewhat premature announcement of my project : — ^but this 
will only force me into action a little sooner than I had pro- 
posed. Let me now answer the points of your last letter. 

" C acted pretty much as all mere men of the world 

act. I think very little the worse of him for his endeavor 
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to succeed with you at my expensa I always liked him, and 
I believe he liked ma His ' I understand the matter per- 
fectly ' amuses me. Certainly, then, it was the only matter 
he did understand. His intellect was 0, 

" * The Kationale of Verse ' will appear in Grakam^ after 
all.* I will stop in Philadelphia to see the proofs. 

" As for Godey, he is a good little man, and means as 
well as he knows how. . . . 

" The * most distinguished of American scholars ' t is Pro- 
fessor Charles Anthon, author of the * Classical Dictionary.' 

" I presume you have seen some newspaper notices of my 
late lecture on the Universe. You could have gleaned, how- 
ever, no idea of what the lecture was, from what the papers 
said it was. All praised it — as far as I have yet seen — and 
all absurdly misrepresented it The only report of it which 
approaches the truth is the one I enclose — from the Express 
— ^written by E. A. Hopkins, a gentleman of much scientific 
acquirement, son of Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont ; but he 
conveys only my general idea, and his digest is full of 
inaccuracies. I enclose also a slip from the Courier and 
Enquirer, Please return them. To eke out a chance of your 
understanding what I really did say, I add a loose summary 
of my propositions and results : — 

" The General Proposition is this — Because Nothing was, 
tlierefore All Things are. 

" I. An inspection of the universality of Gravitation — ^t^e., 
of the fact that each particle tends, not to any one common 
point, but to every other particle — suggests perfect totality, 
or absolute unity, as the source of the phenomenon. 

" 2. Gravity is but the mode in which is manifested the 

* It did not though, vide p. X05, voL ii. — J. H. I. 

t Vide prospectus of the Stylus, p. 131, vol. ii,— J. H. I. 
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tendency of all things to return into their original unity — is 
but the reaction of the first Divine Act. 

**3. The law regulating the return — t.^., the law of Gravis 
tation — is but a necessary result of the necessary and sole 
possible mode of equable irradiation of matter through 
space : this equable irradiation is necessary as a basis for the 
Nebular Theory of Laplace. 

" 4. The Universe of Stars (contradistinguished from the 
Universe of Space) is limited. 

"5. Mind is cognisant of Matter onlj/ through its two 
properties, attraction and repulsion : therefore Matter is only 
attraction and repulsion: a finally consolidated globe-of- 
globes, being but one particle, would be without attraction — 
i.e., gravitation : the existence of such a globe presupposes 
the expulsion of the separative ether which we know to exist 
between the particles as at present diffused : thus the final 
globe would be matter without attraction and repulsion : but 
these are matter : then the final globe would be matter with- 
out matter — t.f., no matter at all : it must disappear. Thus 
Unity is Nothingness. 

" 6. Matter, springing from Unity, sprang from Nothing- 
ness — i.tf., was created. 

"7. All will return to Nothingness, in returning to 
Unity. 

*' Head these items after the Report As to the Lecture, 
I am very quiet about it — ^but, if you have ever dealt with 
such topics, you will recognise the novelty and moment of my 
views. What I have propounded will (in good time) revolu- 
tionise the world of Physical and Metaphysical Science. I 
say this calmly — but I say it 

" I shall not go till I hear from you. — Cordially — 

" E. A PoB. 
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" By the by, lest you infer that my views, in detail, are 
the same with those advanced in the Nebular Hypotlieds, * 
I venture to offer a few addenda, the substance of which was 
penned, though never printed, several years ago, under the 
head of — * A Prediction.' " 

These addenda would occupy a dozen or so pages 
and are, therefore, clearly unsuitable for our citation ; 
besides, Poe's theory is much better explained in 
" Eureka " — a work available for all. His unconscion- 
ably lengthy epistle concludes with the jocular remark, 
" How will that do for a postscript ? " 

During the early part of 1848 the poet continued 
to exchange visits with a few of his friends, including 
Mrs. Shew, who still occasionally befriended him, and 
his "more than mother," Mrs. Clemm. It was at 
this time that his gratitude to the noble-hearted 
woman for her kindness to him, and to her who had 
been " dearer to his soul than its own soul-life," again, 
for the second time, vented itself in melodious verse. 
He indited some fresh lines "To Marie Louise," a 
portion only of which were ever published, and then 
without a title. The following letter to the same 
lady refers to the project alluded to in the last-cited 
epistle, that is to say, his intention of delivering a 
series of lectures in the various chief cities of the 
States, beginning with Eichmond, Virginia :— 

* Of Laplace. — J. H. I. 
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" Thursday y March 30. 

" Dearest Louise, — You see tliat I am not yet off to Kich- 
mond as I proposed I have been detained by some very 
unexpected and very important matters which. I will explain 
to you when I see you. "What is the reason that you have 
not been out 1 I believe the only reason is that you suspect 
I am really anxious to see you. 

" When you see Mr. H. I wish you would say to him 

that I would take it as an especial favor if he would pay me 
a visit at Fordham next Sunday. 1 have something to com- 
municate to him of the highest importance, and about which 
I need his advice. Won't you get him to come — and come 
with him to show him the way ? — Sincerely yours, 

"Edgar A. Pob." 

As desired, the Mr. H , referred to above, 

called upon the poet and found that his advice was 
wanted with respect to the proposed publication of 
" Eureka " in book form. " I had heard his brilliant 
lecture on the occasion of its first delivery, and was 
much interested in it," says this gentleman. " I did 
all I could to persuade him to omit the bold declara- 
tion of Pantheism at the close, which was not neces- 
sary to the completeness or beauty of the lecture. But 
I soon found that that was the dearest part of the 
whole to him ; and we got into quite a discussion on 
the subject of Pantheism. Eor some time his tone 
and manner were very quiet, though slowly changing 
as we went on, until at last a look of scornful pride, 
worthy of Milton's Satan, flashed over his pale delicate 
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face and broad brow, and a strange thrill nerved and 
dilated for an instant his slight figure, as he exclaimed, 
* My whole nature utterly revolts at the idea that 
there is any Being in the Universe superior to myself ! ' 
I knew then that there was no use in further argu- 
ment. The subject was dropped, and there was 
nothing further in the interview that I can now recall. 
But that sentence, and the mode of its utterance, made 
an indelible impression. . . . There is one other in- 
cident that I recall concerning that visit. ... He was 
speaking of his near neighbours, the Jesuit Fathers at 
Fordham College, and praised them warmly: 'They 
were highly-cultivated gentlemen and scholars,* he 
said, 'smoked, drank, and played cards like gentle- 
men, and never said a word about religion.' " 

Having made his final revisions of the " Eureka," 
and, probably, hoping to derive sufficient for the copy- 
right of a first edition to start him upon his lecturing 
tour, the poet went to town and saw Mr. George 
Putnam, the publisher, with a view of arranging for 
the publication of his work. Mr. Putnam's own ac- 
count of the interview and its result is, doubtless, a 
somewhat imaginative one, but is interesting as afford- 
ing renewed evidence of the intense belief which Poe 
had in the truth of his own theory. The publisher's 
account runs that a gentleman one day entered the 
office, and in a nervous and excited manner, requested 
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his attention to a matter of the greatest import- 
ance: — 

"Seated at my desk, and looking at me a full minute 
with his * glittering eye,' he at length said, * I am Mr. Poe.' 
I was ' all ear,' of course, and sincerely interested. It was 
the author of 'The Raven' and of *The Gold Bug!'* 'I 
hardly know,' said the poet, after a pause, *how to begin 
what I have to say. It is a matter of profound importance.* 
After another pause, the poet seeming to be in a tremor of 
excitement, he at length went on to say that the publication 
he had to propose was of momentous interest. Newton's 
discovery of gravitation was a mere incident compared with 
the discoveries revealed in this book. It would at once 
command such unusual and intense interest that the 
publisher might give up all other enterprises, and make this 
one book the business of his lifetime. An edition of fifty 
thousand copies might be sufficient to begin with, but it 
would be but a smaU beginning. No other scientific event 
in the history of the world approached in importance the 
original developments of the book. All this and more, not 
in irony or jest, but in intense earnest — for he held me with 
his eye, like the Ancient Mariner. I was really impressed, 
but not overcome. Promising a decision on Monday (it was 
late Saturday), the poet had to rest so long in imcertainty, 
upon the extent of the edition, partly reconciled by a small 
loan meanwhile. We did venture^ not upon fifty thousand, 
but five hundred. "+ 



* It appears singular that Mr. Putnam did not know the poet at 
once, seeing that he had already, as representative of the firm of Wiley 
& Putnam, published two books by Poe.— J. H. I. 

t Ptttnam'f Magaanne^ second series, vol. iv. p. 471. 
VOL. n. K 
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Accordingly, in the course of a few weeks, the work 
upon which Poe had spent so many months, and, indeed, 
in some respects, years of thought, was published in a 
handsomely-printed volume of 144 pages, as "Eureka: 
a Prose Poem ; by Edgar A. Poe." The work was dedi- 
cated, " with very profound respect," to Alexander von 
Humboldt, and was heralded by this Preface : — 

"To the few who love me and whom I love — ^to those 
who feel rather than to those who think — ^to the dreamers 
and those who put faith in dreams as in the only realities — 
I offer this Book of Truths, not in its character of Truth- 
Teller, but for the Beauty that aboxmds in its Truth; 
constituting it trua To these I present the composition as 
an Art-Product alone : — let us say as a Romance ; or, if I be 
not urging too lofty a claim, as a Poem. 

" What J here propound is true : — ^therefore it cannot 
die : — or if by any means it be now trodden down so that 
it die, it will * rise again to the life Everlasting.' 

" Nevertheless, it is as a Poem only that I wish this work 
to be judged after I am dead. E. A P." 

It was in a style perfectly in accordance with the 
magnitude and magnificence of the theme he had 
undertaken to dilate upon, that the poet conmienced 
the opus magnum of his life : he begins thus — 

" It is with humility reaUy unassumed — it is with a senti- 
ment even of awe — that I pen the opening sentence of this 
work : for of all conceivable subjects I approach the reader 
with the most solemn — the most comprehensive — the most 
difficult — the most august 
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"What terms shall I find sufficiently simple in their 
sublimity — sufficiently sublime in their simplicity — for the 
mere enunciation of my theme 1 

"I design to speak of the Physical^ Metaphysical and 
Mathematical — of the Material and Spiritual Universe: — 
of its Essence, its Origin, its Creation, its Present Condition 
and its Destiny, I shall be so rash, moreover, as to challenge 
the conclusions, and thus, in efifectj to question the sagacity, 
of many of the greatest and most justly reverenced of men. 

"In the beginning, let me as distinctly as possible an- 
nounce — not the theorem which I hope to demonstrate — 
for, whatever the mathematicifins may assert, there is, in 
this world at least, no such thing as demonstration — but the 
ruling idea which, throughout this volume, I shall be con- 
tinually endeavouring to suggest 

" My general proposition, then, is this : — In the Original 
Unity of the First Thing lies the Secondary Cause of All 
llungs, toUh tlie Germ of their Inevitable AnnihUatioji" 

No comprehending reader can deny the grandeur 
and fascination of this work, although if — after the 
mind has had time to recover from the spell which 
has hurried it along through the all-absorbing theme 
to the last startling climax — we begin to question and 
to doubt, Poe's analysis of creation will, probably, be 
found to be no more convincing than its thousand-and- 
one predecessors. Yet a spell there is about it due 
to something more than mere witchery of words ; due 
to the fact that startling theories bearing all the 
semblance of truths — truths hitherto untold, or dimly 
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guessed at — are frequently enunciated and demon- 
strated as nearly as verbal demonstration is capable of. 
The only critical examination of the technical merits 
of this work, with which we are acquainted, is contained 
in a very remarkable article by Dr. William Hand 
Browne, in the Nefvo JSdedic Magazine, on "Poe's 
* Eureka ' and Eecent Scientific Speculations," wherein 
is shown how the various theories advanced by the 
poet have been singularly paralleled by those of the 
most recent and distinguished scientists and corrobo- 
rated by their discoveries. 

A great hindrance to the acceptance of this work 
by scientific inquirers is the absurd, and utterly-out- 
of-place attempt at humour, displayed in the tirade 
against the Aristotelian and Baconian schools of philo- 
sophy, at the commencement of the essay. This, and 
the fact that the author is well known as a writer of 
fiction and poetri/, have combined to impede the in- 
fluence of " Eureka " in the sphere where its value 
could best be gauged. 

Poe himself was a staunch believer in the truth of 
his theory of creation, and was wont to discuss the 
knotty points in " Eureka " with an eloquence that 
temporarily persuaded, even if it did not permanently 
convince, his hearers. He could not submit to hear 
the merits of his work discussed by unsympathetic 
and incompetent critics, and after it was published 
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in book form, and thus become public property, 
addressed this thoroughly characteristic letter to Mr. 
Charles Fenno Hoffmann, then editing the New York 
LUerary World, respecting a flippant critique of the 
book which had appeared in the columns of that perio- 
dical: — 

"Dear Sir, — In your paper of July 29, I find some 
comments on ' Eureka,' a late book of my own ; and I know 
you too well to suppose, for a moment, that you will refuse 
me the privilege of a few words in reply. I feel, even, 
that I might safely claim, from Mr. Hoffman, the right, 
which every author has, of replying to his critic tone for 
tone — that is to say, of answering your correspondent, 
flippancy by flippancy and sneer by sneer — but, in the 
first place, I do not wish to disgrace the * World * ; and, in 
the second, I feel that I should never be done sneering, in 
the present instance, were I once to begin Lamartine 
blames Voltaire for the use which he made of (ruse) 
misrepresentations, in his attacks on the priesthood ; but our 
yoxmg students of Theology do not seem to be aware that in 
defence, or what they fancy to be defence, of Christianity, 
there is anything wrong in such gentlemanly peccadillos as 
the deliberate perversion of an author's text — ^to say nothing 
of the minor indecora of reviewing a book without reading 
it and without having the faintest suspicion of what it is 
about. 

"You will understand that it is merely the misrepre- 
sentations of the critique in question to which I claim the 
privilege of reply : — ^the mere opinions of the writer can be 
of no consequence to me — and I should imagine of very 
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little to himself — that is to say if he knows himself, 
personally, so well as / have the honour of knowing him. 
The first misrepresentation is contained in this sentence : — 
*This letter is a keen burlesque on the Aristotelian or 
Baconian methods of ascertaining Truth, both of which the 
writer ridicules and despises, and pours forth his rhapsodical 
ecstasies in a glorification of a third mode — the noble art 
of guessing,^ What I really say is this : — *That there is no 
absolute certainty either in the Aristotelian or Baconian 
process — ^that, for this reason, neither Philosophy is so pro- 
found as it fancies itself — and that neither has a right to 
sneer at that seemingly imaginative process called Intuition 
(by which the great Kepler attained his laws) ; since 
* Intuition,* after all, is but the conviction arising from those 
i'mluctions or (Eductions of which the processes are so 
shadowy as to escape our consciousness, elude our reason, 
or defy our capacity of expression.' The second misrepre- 
sentation runs thus : — * The development of electricity and 
the formation of stars and suns, luminous and non-luminous, 
moons and planets, with their rings, &c., is deduced, very 
much according to the nebular theory of Laplace, from the 
principle propounded above.' Now the impression intended 
to be made here upon the reader's mind, by the * Student 
of Theology,' is, evidently, that my theory may be all very 
.well in its way, but that it is nothing but Laplace over again, 
with some modifications that he (the Student of Theology) 
cannot regard as at all important I have only to say that 
no gentleman can accuse me of the disingenuousness here 
implied ; inasmuch as, having proceeded with my theory to 
that point at which Laplace's theory meets it^ I then give 
Laplac^s theory in full, with the expression of my firm 
conviction of its absolute truth at all points. The ground 
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covered by the great French* astronomer compares with that 
covered by my theory, as a bubble compares with the ocean 
on which it floats ; nor has he the slightest allusion to * the 
principle propounded above/ the principle of Unity being 
the source of all things — ^the principle of Gravity being 
merely the Keaction of the Divine Act which irradiated all 
things from Unity. In fact, no point of my theory has 
been even so much as alluded to by Laplace. I have not 
considered it necessary, here, to speak of the astronomical 
knowledge displayed in the * stars and suns ' of the Student 
of Theology, nor to hint that it would be better grammar to 
say that * development and formation ' are^ than that develop- 
ment and formation ii. The third misrepresentation lies in a 
footnote, where the critic says, * Further than this, Mr. Poe's 
claim that he can account for the existence of all organised 
beings, man included, merely from those principles on which 
the origin and present appearance of suns and worlds are 
explained, must be set down as mere bald assertion, without 
a particle of evidence. In other words, we should term it 
arrant fiulge.^ The perversion at this point is involved in a 
wilful misapplication of the word ' principles.' I say ' wilful,' 
because, at page 63, I am particularly careful to distinguish 
between the principles proper. Attraction and Kepulsion, 
and those merely resultant «w6-principles which control the 
universe in detail To these sub-principles, swayed by the 
immediate spiritual influence of Deity, I leave, without 
examination, all that which the Student of Theology so 
roundly asserts I account for on the principles which account 
for the constitution of suns, &c. . . . 

" Were these * misrepresentations ' (w that the name for 
them?) made for any less serious a purpose than that of 
branding my book as ' impious,' and myself as a ' pantheist,' 
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a * polytheisty' a Pigan, or a God knows what (and indeed 
I care rerj little ao it be not a * Student of Theology '), I 
wonld have permitted their diahonestj to pass mmoticed, 
thioogh pare contempt for the boyishness — for the twm-dawnr- 
ihirt-eoQameu of their tone : — bat, as it is, y oa will pardon 
me, Mr. Editor, that I hare been compelled to expose a 
* critic,' who, coonigeoasly preserving his own amonymonty^ 
takes adTantage of my absence from the city to misrepresent, 
and thos vilify me, by moMu. Edgab A. Pes. 

" FoaDHAM, Sepimiber 20, iS^S." 

Some small pecnniaiy lecompense, probably, accraed 
to Poe from the publication of ** Eureka," for directly 
after that event, and some months previous to the 
writing of the above letter, he started on his long- 
projected tour, the object of which was to raise the 
means, by lectures and obtaining subscribers' names, to 
start the Stylus. He is first heard of at Bichmond, 
Virginia, where he renewed several old, and made some 
new, acquaintanceships. Among the latter was Mr. 
John R Thompson's^ who had become proprietor of the 
Southern Literary Messenger^ the periodical upon which 
Poe's editorial career had commenced, and to the pages 
of which he now agreed to resume contributing. As 
they became more intimate, Mr. Thompson became 
much attached to the poet — as, indeed, did all who 
were personally acquainted with him — and recorded 
some pleasing remimscences of their intercourse. 

" It was not until within two years of his death,** 
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he remarks, "that I ever met Mr. Poe, but during 
that time " (the two years) " I saw him very often. 
When in Bichmond he made the office of the Messenger 
a place of frequent resort. His conversation was 
always attractive, and at times very brilliant. Among 
modem authors his favourite was Tennyson, and he 
delighted to recite from the 'Princess' the song, 
' Tears, idle tears ' — a fragment of which — 

" * When unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ' — 

he pronounced unsurpassed by any image expressed in 
writing." 

From Eichmond, Poe appears to have returned 
home to Fordham, and there to have laboured indus- 
triously for the magazines. He left home but rarely, 
and then only by special arrangement. A very char- 
acteristic letter to his constant friend, Mrs. Shew, is 
referable to this epoch; it reads thus : — 

" Sunday Night, 

m 

" My dear Friend Louise — Nothing for months has given 
me 80 much real pleasure as your note of last night I have 
been engaged all day on some promised work, otherwise I 
should have repHed immediately--as my heart inclined I 
sincerely hope you may not drift out of my sight before I can 
thank you. How kind of you to let me do even tliis small 
service for you, in return for the great debt I owe you ! Louise ! 
— my brightest, most unselfish of all who ever loved me ! . . • 
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I shall have so much pleasure in thinking of you and yours 
in that music room and library. Louise — I give you great 
credit for taste in these things, and I know I can please you 
in the purchases. During my first call at your house after 
my Virginia's death, I noticed with so much pleasure the 
large painting over the piano, which is a masterpiece, indeed ; 
and I noticed the size of all your paintings — ^the scrolls instead 
of set figures of the drawing-room carpet — the soft effect of 
the window shades — ^also the crimson and gold. ... I was 
charmed to see the harp and piano uncovered. The pictures 
of Eaphael and * The Cavalier ' I shall never forget — ^their soft- 
ness and beauty ! The guitar with the blue ribbon, music 
stand, and antique jars. I wondered that a little country 
maiden like you had developed so classic a taste and atmo- 
sphere. Please present my kind regards to your uncle, and 
say that I am at his service any — or every — day this week ; 
and ask him, please, to specify time and place. — Yours sin- 
cerely, Edgar A. Pob." 

In explanation of this communication, it should be 
stated that Mrs. Shew had requested the poet to assist 
her uncle in selecting furniture for a new house she 
had taken. " I gave him carte hlanche" she remarks, 
" to furnish the music-room and library as he pleased. 
I had hung the pictures myself, . . . placing over the 
piano a large painting by Albano. Mr. Poe admired 
it for hours, and never seemed tired of gazing upon 
it. . . . Mr. Poe was much pleased at my request, 
and my uncle said he had never seen him so cheerful 
and natural — * quite like other people.' " 
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It was shortly after this, during the summer,* that 
Poe wrote the first rough draft of " The Bells," and at 
Mrs. Show's residence. " One day he came in," she 
records, and said, "Marie Louise, I have to write a 
poem; I have no feeling, no sentiment, no inspira- 
tion." His hostess persuaded him to have some tea. 
It was served in the conservatory, the windows of 
which were open, and admitted the sound of neigh- 
bouring church bells. Mrs* Shew said, playfully, 
" Here is paper ; " but the poet, declining it, declared, 
**I so dislike the noise of bells to-night, I cannot 
write. I have no subject — I am exhausted." The 
lady then took up the pen, and, pretending to mimic 
his style, wrote, "The Bells, by E. A. Poe;" and 
then, in pure sportiveness, " The Bells, the little 
silver Bells," Poe finishing ofiF the stanza. She then 
suggested for the next verse, " The heavy iron Bells ; " 
and this Poe also expanded into a stanza. He next 
copied out the complete poem, and headed it, "By 
Mrs. M. L. Shew," remarking that it was her poem ; 
as she had suggested and composed so much of itf 
Mrs. Shew continues, "My brother came in, and I 
sent him to Mrs. Clemm to tell her that 'her boy 
would stay in town, and was well' My brother took 
Mr. Poe to his own room, where he slept twelve hours, 

* Not autumn, as has been incorrectly published. — J. H. I. 
t This manuscript is now in my possession. — J. H. I. 
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and could hardly recall the evening's work. This 
showed his mind was injured," comments the lady, 
" nearly gone out for want of food, and from disappoint- 
ment He had not been drinking, and had only been a 
few hours from home. Evidently his vitality was low, 
and he was nearly insane. While he slept we studied 
his pulse, and found the same symptoms which I had 
so often noticed before. I called in Dr. Francis*^ 
(the old man was odd, but very skiKul), who was 
one of our neighbours. His words were, *He has 
heart disease, and will die early in life.* We did not 
waken him, but let him sleep." The day following, 
records Mrs. Shew, "After he had breakfasted, I went 
down town with him, and drove him home to Fordham 
in my carriage He did not seem to realise that he 
had been ill, and wondered why 'Madame Louise' 
had been so good as to bring him home." 

This incident not only depicts the almost boyish 
simplicity of the poet in many matters, but also shows 
to what a debilitated and critical state his health had 
now been reduced. His contempt for the ordinary 
conventionalities of life rendered it difficult, at times, 
for his friends to maintain their relations with him. 
Mrs. Shew long continued to befriend him and his 
aunt, but, ultimately, his continually increasing eccen- 
tricities compelled her to define more closely the 

* F«fe Poe's Works, vol. iv. pp. 419-421. Edinburgh, 1874-5. 
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limits of their intercourse. Poe took umbrage at this, 
and in June of this year indited his last letter to her. 
With respect to some of the passages in this epistle 
Mrs. Shew makes these remarks : — " I believe I am 
the only correspondent of Mr. Poe to whom he 
called himself ' a lost souL' He did not believe his 
soul was lost — it was only a sarcasm he liked to 
repeat to express his sufferings and despair. I never 
saw a quotation from * The Eaven ' in any letter of 
his but this. . . . Mr. Poe's cat always left her 
cushion to rub my hand, and I had always to speak 
to it before it would retire to its place of rest again. 
He called her * Catarina ' — she seemed possessed. I 
was nervous and almost afraid of his wonderful cat. 
Mr. Poe would get up in the night to let her in or 
out of the house or room; and it would not eat when 
he was away." 

This appeal to his kind-hearted friend ran thus : — 

<' Can it be true, Louise, that you have the idea fixed in 
your mind to desert your unhappy and unfortunate friend 
and patient % You did not say so, I know, but for months I 
have known you were deserting me, not willingly, but none 
the less surely — my destiny — 

' Disaster, foUowing fast and foUowing faster, till his song one burden 
bore- 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore — 

Of ** Never — nevermore." ' 

So I have had premonitions of this for months. I repeat, my 
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good spirit, my I6yal heart! must this follow as a sequel 
to all the benefits and blessings you have so generously 
bestowed ? Are you to vanish like all I love, or desire, from 
my darkened and * lost soul ? ' I have read over your letter 
again and again, and cannot make it possible, with any 
degree of certainty, that you wrote it in your right mind. 
(/ know you did not without tears of anguish and regret) Is 
it possible your influence is lost to me % Such tender and 
true natures are ever loyal until death ; but you are not dead, 
you are full of life and beauty ! Louise, you came in ... in 
your floating white robe — *Good morning, Edgar.* There 
was a touch of conventional coldness in your hurried manner, 
and your attitude as you opened the kitchen-door to find 
Muddie,* is my last rememhraruce of you* There was love, 
hope, and sorrow in your smile, instead of love, hope, and 
courage^ as ever befora O Louise, how many sorrows are 
before you ! Your ingenuous and sympathetic nature will be 
constantly wounded in its contact with the hollow, heartless 
world ; and for me, alas ! imless some true and tender, and 
pure womanly love saves me, I shall hardly last a year longer 
alive ! A few short months wiU teU how far my strength 
(physical and moral) will carry me in life here. How can I 
believe in Providence when you look coldly upon me % Was 
it not you who renewed my hopes and faith in God ? . . . 
and in humanity ? Louise, I heard your voice as you passed 
out of my sight leaving me . . . ; but I stiU listened to 
your voice, I heard you say with a sob, 'Dear Muddie.' I 
heard you greet my Catarina, but it was only as a memory 
. . . nothing escaped my ear, and I was convinced it was 
not your generous self. . . repeating words so foreign to your 
nature — to your tender heart! I heard you sob out your 

* Mrs. Clemm's pet name at home. — J. H. I. 
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sense of duty to my mother, and I heard her reply *Yes, 
Loui . . . yes.' . . . Why turn your soul from its true work for 
the desolate to the thankless and miserly world ? . . . I felt 
my heart stop, and I was sure I was then to die before your 
eyes. Louise, it is well — it is fortunate — you looked up 
with a tear in your dear eyes, and raised the window, and 
talked of the guava you had brought for my sore throat 
Your instincts are better than a strong man^s reason for me — 
I trust they may be for yourself, Louise, I feel I shall not 
prevail — a shadow has already fallen upon your soul, and is 
reflected in your eyes. It is too late — you are floating away 
with the cruel tide ... it is not a common trial — ^it is a 
fearful one to ma Such rare souls as yours so beautify this 
earth ! so relieve it of all that is repulsive and sordid. So 
brighten its toils and cares, it is hard to lose sight of them 
even for a short time . . . but you must know and he 
assured of my regret and my sorrow if aught I have ever written 
has hurt you. My heart never wronged you, I place you in 
my esteem — in aXl solemnity — beside the friend of my boyhood 
— the mother of my schoolfellow, of whom I told you, and 
as I have repeated in the poem ... as the truest^ tenderest 
of this world's most womanly souls, and an angel to my 
forlorn and darkened nature. I will not say *lost soul' 
again, for your sake. I will try to overcome my grief for 
the sake of your unselfish care of me in the past, and in life 
or death, I am ever yours gratefully and devotedly, 

" Edgar A. Fob." 

With this characteristic communication the poet's 
correspondence with his disinterested and generous 
friend came to an end. They never met again. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HELEN WHITMAN, 

PoB had not been back in Fordham long before he 
once more started off on a lecturing engagement, and 
this time to Lowell, Massachusetts, whence flattering 
propositions had reached him. Upon his arrival there 
he lectured upon " The Female Poets of America." 
The subject was one which afforded him plenty of 
scope for awarding certain New England ladies their 
due meed of praise, and amongst those named he 
specially selected Mrs. Helen Whitman for " pre-emi- 
nence in refinement of art, enthusiasm, imagination, 
and genius, properly so-called." Personally, Poe was 
imacquainted with this lady, but she had been seen 
by him, so it is averred, " on his way from Boston, 
when he visited that city to deliver a poem before the 
Lyceum there. Eestless, near midnight, he wandered 
from his hotel near where she lived, until he saw 
her walking in a garden. He related the incident 
afterwards in one of his most exquisite poems, 
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worthy of himself, of her, and of the most exalted 
passion." * 

There is no need to inquire into the truth of this 
romantic story, which Poe's poem, indeed, lends some 
colouring to, it sufficing to record that the poet had 
for some long time past expressed deep interest in 
Mrs. Whitman's poetic contributions to the magazines, 
and had alluded to them, on several occasions, in the 
most flattering terms. Eventually, upon a so-called 
" Valentine " party being given to the literati of New 
York, in the winter of 1 847-8, Mrs. Whitman, at a 
friend's request, contributed some anonymous verses 
to the author of " The Eaven." The remainder of 
the story may be continued in Poe's own words in 
a long subsequent letter to the lady : — 

"I have already told you that some few casual words 

spoken of you by , were the first in which I had 

ever heard yom* name mentioned. She alluded to what she 
called your * eccentricities,' and hinted at your sorrows. Her 
description of the former strangely arrested — her allusion to 
the latter enchained and rivetted my attention^ 

" She had referred to thoughts, sentiments, traits, moods, 
which I knew to be my own, but which, until that moment, 
I had believed to be my own solely — unshared by any human 
being. A profound sympathy took immediate possession of 
my souL I cannot better explain to you what I felt than by 

* Beginning, ** I saw thee once— once only — ^years ago.** 
VOL. II. L 
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saying that your unknown heart seemed to pass into my 
bosom — there to dwell for ever — while mine, I thought, was 
translated into your own. 

" From that hour I loved you. Since that period I have 
never seen nor heard your name without a shiver, half of 
delight, half of anxiety. — The impression left upon my mind 
was that you were still a wife, and it is only within the last 
few months that I have been undeceived in this respect. 

" For this reason I shunned your presence and even the 
city in which you lived. You may remember that once when 
I passed through Providence with Mrs. Osgood I positively 
refused to accompany her to your house, and even provoked 
her into a quarrel by the obstinacy and seeming unreasonable- 
ness of my refusal I dared neither go nor say why I could 
not. I dared not speak of you — much less see you. For 
years your name never passed my lips, while my soul drank 
in, with a delirious thirst, all that was uttered in my presence 
respecting you. 

" The merest whisper that concerned you awoke in me a 
shuddering sixth sense, vaguely compounded of fear, ecstatic 
happiness and a wild inexplicable sentiment that resembled 
nothing so nearly as a consciousness of guilt. 

" Judge, then, with what wondering, unbelieving joy, I 
received, in your well-known MS., the Valentine which first 
gave me to see that you knew me to exist. 

" The idea of what men call Fate lost then in my eyes its 
character of futility. I felt that nothing hereafter was to be 
doubted, and lost myself for many weeks in one continuous, 
delicious dream, where all was a vivid, yet indistinct bliss. — 

" Immediately after reading the Valentine, I wished to 
eontrive some mode of acknowledging — without wounding 
you by seeming directly to acknowledge — my sense — oh, my 
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keen — my exulting — ^my ecstatic sense of the honour you had, 
conferred on me. To accomplish as I wished it, precisely 
what I wished, seemed impossible, however ; and I was on 
the point of abandoning the idea, when my eyes fell upon a 
volume of my own poems ; and then the lines I had written, 
in my passionate boyhood, to the first purely ideal love of 
my soul — to the Helen Stannard of whom I told you — 
flashed upon my recollection. I turned to them. They ex- 
pressed all — all that I would have said to you — so fully — 
so accurately and so exclusively, that a thriU of intense super- 
stition ran at once through my frame. Head the verses and 
then take into consideration the peculiar need I had, at the 
moment, for just so seemingly an unattainable mode of com- 
munication with you as they afforded. Think of the abso- 
lute appositeness with which they fulfilled that need — 
expressing not only all that I would have said of your person, 
but all that of which I most wished to assure you, in the 
lines commencing— 



(( 



On desperate seas long wont to roam." 



Think of the rare agreement of name, and you will no longer 
wonder that to one accustomed as I am to the Calculus of 
Probabilities, they wore an air of positive miracle. ... I 
yielded at once to an overwhelming sense of Fatality. From 
that hour I have never been able to shake from my soul the 
belief that my Destiny, for good or for evil, either here or 
hereafter, is in some measure interwoven with your own. 

" Of course I did not expect, on your part, any acknow- 
ledgment of the printed lines * To Helen ; * and yet, without 
confessing it even to myself, I experienced an indefinable 
sense of sorrow in your silence. At length, when I thought 
you had time fidly to forget me (if, indeed, you had had 
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ever really remembered) I sent you the anonymous lines in 
MS. I wrote, first, through a pining, burning desire to com- 
municate with you in some way — even if you remained in 
ignorance of your correspondent The mere thought that 
your dear fingers would press — your sweet eyes dwell upon 
characters which I had penned — characters which had welled 
out upon the paper from the depths of so devout a love — 
filled my soul with a rapture, which seemed, then, all suffi- 
cient for my human nature. It then appeared to me that 
merely this one thought involved so much of bliss that here 
on earth I could have no right ever to repine — no room for 
discontent If ever, fhen^ I dared to picture for myself a 
richer happiness, it was always connected with your image 
in Heaven. But there was yet another idea which impelled 
me to send you those lines : — I said to myself the sentiment 
— the holy passion which glows in my bosom /cw tier^ is of 
Heaven, heavenly, and has no taint of the earth. Thus then 
must lie in the recesses of her own pure bosom, at least the 
germ of a reciprocal love, and if this be indeed so, she will 
need no earthly clue — she will instinctively feel who is her 
correspondent — In this case, then, I may hope for some faint 
token at least, giving me to understand that the source of 
the poem is known and its sentiment comprehended even if 
disapproved. 

" O God ! — how long — Iww long I waited in vain — hoping 
against hope — until, at length, I became possessed with a 
spirit far sterner — far more reckless than despair — I ex- 
plained to you — but without detailing the vital influences 
they wrought upon my fortune — the singular additional, yet 
seemingly trivial fatality by which you happened to address 
your anonymous stanzas to Fordham instead of New York — 
by which my aunt happened to get notice of their being in 
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the. West Farm post-office. But I have not yet told you 
that your lines reached me in Richmond on the very day in 
which I was about to enter on a course which would have 
home me far, far away from yoUy sweet, sweet Helen, and 
from this divine dream of your love." 

In the above words Poe has depicted his ideal 
feelings only, for, as yet, they do not portray any 
personal knowledge of Mrs. Whitman. The lady's 
poetic response, and a vivid lifelike dream Mrs. 
Osgood's verbal description of her had excited, deter- 
mined the poet to seek an introduction to his un- 
known correspondent. In the meanwhile, he wrote 
to an English acquaintance visiting Providence, under 
date of June loth, 1848, these words of inquiry : — 

"Do you know Mrs. Whitman? I feel deep interest in 
her poetry and character. I have never seen her — ^never but 

once. , however, told me many things about the 

romance of her character which singularly interested me and 
excited my curiosity. Her poetry is beyond question jwe^ry — 
instinct with genius. Can you not tell me something about 
her — anything — everything you know — and heefp my secret — 
that is to say, let no one know that I have asked you to do 
so ? May I trust you % I can and wiH — Believe me truly 
your friend, Edgar A. Pob." 

Soon after this letter reached its destination, its 
recipient visited Mrs. Whitman at her mother's house. 
Miss Maria Mcintosh, the well-known authoress, was 
present, and, it being a bright moonlight night, she 
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remarked to Mrs. Whitman, " ' On such a night ad 
this/ one month ago, I met Mr. Poe for the first time, 
at the house of a gentleman in Fordham, and his 
whole talk was about you." Upon hearing this, the 
English lady, upon whose secrecy Poe had so implicitly 
relied, spoke of the letter she had received containing 
the above cited inquiries, and, ultimately, gave the letter 
itself to Mrs. Whitman. 

In the ensuing September Edgar Poe sought and 
obtained a letter of introduction from Miss Mcintosh, 
and presented it to Mrs. Whitman in person. He 
repeated his visit, and avowed a love to which, for 
many reasons, the lady dared not respond. On bid- 
ding the poet farewell, however, she promised to write 
to him and explain many things which she could not 
impart in conversation. In his answer to her first 
letter occur these words : — 

" I have pressed your letter again and again to my lips, 
sweetest Helen — ^bathing it in tears of joy, or of a * divine 
despair.* But I — who so lately, in your presence, vaunted 
the * power of words '—of what avail are mere words to me 
now ? GavHd I believe in the efficieucy of prayers to the God 
of Heaven, I would indeed kneel — humbly kneel — ^at this 
the most earnest epoch of my life — kneel in entreaty for 
words — hat for words that should disclose to you — that 
might enable me to lay bare to you my whole heart. All 
thoughts — all passions seem now merged in that one consum- 
ing desire — the mere wish to make you comprehend — to 
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make you see that for which there is no human voice — the 
unutterable fervour of my love for you : — for so well do I 
know your poet nature, that I feel sure if you could but look 
down now into the depths of my soul with your pure spiri- 
tual eyes you covld not refuse to speak to me what, alas ! you 
still resolutely leave unspoken — you would love me if only 
for the greatness of my love. Is it not something in this 
cold, dreary world to he laved ? Oh, if I could but burn into 
your spirit the deep — the tnte meaning which I attach to 
those three syllables underlined ! but, alas ! the effort is all 
in vain and * I live and die unheard.* . . . 

"Could I but have held you close to my heart and 
whispered to you the strange secrets of its passionate history, 
then indeed you would have seen that it was not and never 
could have been in the power of any other than yourself to 
move me as I am now moved — to oppress me with this 
ineffable emotion — ^to surround and bathe me in this electric 
light, illumining and enkindling my whole nature — filling 
my soul with glory, with wonder, and with awe. During our 
walk in the cemetery I said to you, while the bitter, bitter 
tears sprang into my eyes, 'Helen, I love now — now — for 
the first and only time.* I said this, I repeat, in no hope 
that you could believe me, but because I could not help feel- 
ing how unequal were the heart riches we might offer each to 
each ; — I, for the first time, giving my all at once and for ever, 
even while the words of your poem were yet ringing in my ears. 

" Ah, Helen, why did you show them to me ? There seemed, 
too, so very especial a purpose in what you did. Their very 
beauty was cruelty to mc." . . . 

The poem alluded to was one entitled "April 
Nights," and had just been returned to Mrs. Whit- 
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man by the editor of the Cdumhian MagazvM, with 
a request that she would alter a line in the manu- 
script. The lines were not shown for the special 
purpose Poe would seem to indicate. The poet's own 
pcissionate words will, however, best portray the influ- 
ence their fair author's personal appearance had upon 
his mind : — 

" And now, in the most simple words I can command, let 
me paint to you the impression made upon me by your per- 
sonal presence. As you entered the room, pale, hesitating, 
and evidently oppressed at heart; as your eyes rested for one 
brief moment upon mine, I felt, for the first time in my life, 
and tremblingly acknowledged, the existence of spiritual in- 
fluences altogether out of the reach of the reason. I saw 
that you were Hden — my Helen — the Helen of a thousand 
dreams. . . . She whom the great Giver of all good had 
preordained to be mine — mine only — if not now, alas ! then 
hereafter and /or ever in the Heavens. — You spoke falteringly 
and seemed scarcely conscious of what you said. I heard no 
words — only the soft voice more familiar to me than my 
own. . . . 

^* Your hand rested within mine and my whole soul shook 
with a tremulous ecstacy : and then, but for the fear of 
grieving or wounding you, I would have fallen at your feet 
in as pure — in as real a worship as was ever offered to Idol, 
or to God. 

" And when, afterwards, on those two successive evenings 
of all-heavenly delight, you passed to and fro about the 
room — now sitting by my side, now far away, now standing 
with yoiar hand resting on the back of my chair, while the 
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preternatural thrill of your touch vibrated even through the 
senseless wood into my heart — ^while you moved thus rest* 
lessly about the room — as if a deep sorrow or a most 
profound joy haunted your bosom — my brain reeled beneath 
the intoxicating spell of your presence, and it was with no 
merely human senses that I either saw or heard you. It was 
my soul only that distinguished you there. . . . 

" Let me quote to you a passage from your letter : — , . . 
* Although my reverence for your intellect and my admiration 
for your genius make me feel like a child in your presence 
you are not perhaps aware that I am many years older than 
yourself.* . . . But grant that what you urge were even true. 
Do you not feel in your inmost heart of hearts that the * Soul 
love ' of which the world speaks so often and so idly is, in 
this instance, at least, but the veriest — the most absolute of 
realities ? Do you not — I ask it of your reason, darling^ not 
less than of your heart— do you not perceive that it is my 
diviner nature-my spiritual being which bums and pants to 
commingle with your own ? Has the soul age, Helen ? Can 
Immortality regard Time ? Can that which began never and 
shall never end consider a few wretched years of its incar- 
nate life ? Ah, I could almost be angry with you for the 
unwarranted wrong you offer to the sacred reality of my 
affection. 

** And how am I to answer what you say of your personal 
appearance? Have I not seen you, Helen? Have I not 
heard the more than melody of your voice ? Has not my 
heart ceased to throb beneath the magic of your smile ? Have 
I not held your hand in mine and looked steadily into your 
soul through the crystal Heaven of your eyes ? Have I done 
all these things ? — Or do I dream ? — Or am I mad ? 

" Were you indeed all that your fancy, enfeebled and per- 
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verted by illness, tempts you to suppose you are, still, life of 
my life ! I would but love you — but worship you the more. 
But as it is what can I — what am I to say f Who ever spoke 
of you without emotion — without praise f Who ever saw 
you and did not love f 

'' But now a deadly terror oppresses me ; for I too clearly 
see that these objections, so groundless— «o futila ... I 
tremble lest they but serve to mask others more real, and 
which you hesitate — perhaps in pity — ^to confide to ma 

" Alas ! I too distinctly perceive, also, that in no instance 
you have ever permitted yourself to say that you love ma 
You are aware, sweet Helen, that on my part there are 
insuperable reasons forbidding me to nrge upon you my love. 
Were I not poor — had not my late errors and reckless 
excesses justly lowered me in the esteem of the good — were 
I wealthy, or could I offer you worldly honours — ah then — 
then — how proud would I be to persevere — to plead with you 
for your love. . . . 

" Ah, Helen ! my soul ! — what is it that I have been say- 
ing to you ? — to what madness have I been urging you ? — 
I, who am nothing to you — you who have a dear mother and 
sister to be blessed by your life and lova But ah, darling ! 
if I seem selfish, yet believe that I truly, tiruly love you, and 
that it is the most spiritual love that I speak, even if I speak 
it from the depths of the most passionate of hearts. Think 
— oh, think for me^ Helen, and for yourself. . . . 

" I would comfort you — soothe you — tranquillize you. 
You would rest from care — from all worldly perturbation. 
You would get better and finally weU. And if not^ Helen — 
if you died — then, at least, I would dasp your dear hand in 
death, and willingly — oh, joyfvlly— joyfully go down with 
you into the night of the grave. 
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" Write soon — ^soon — oh soon ! — ^but not mucli. Do not 
weary or agitate yourself for my saka Say to me those 
coveted words that would turn Earth into Heaven." 

The correspondence thus inaugurated was continued 
by equally characteristic communications from Poe. 
In a letter dated the i8th October, occur these 
passages : — 

" You do not love me, or you would have felt too thorough 
a sympathy with the sensitiveness of my nature, to have so 
wounded me as you have done with this terrible passage of 
your letter : — 

" ' How often I have heard it said of you, " He has great 
intellectual power, but no principle — no moral sense.'* * 

'^ Is it possible that such expressions as these could have 
been repeated to me — ^to me — ^by one whom I loved — ^ah, 
whom I love / . . . 

" By the God who reigns in Heaven, I swear to you that 
my soul is incapable of dishonor — ^that, with the exception 
of occasional follies and excesses which I bitterly lament but 
to which I have been driven by intolerable sorrow, and 
which are hourly committed by others without attracting 
any notice whatever — I can call to mind no act of my life 
which would bring a blush to my cheek — or to yours. If I 
have erred at all in this regard, it has been on the side of 
what the world would call a Quixotic sense of the honor- 
able — of the chivalrous. The indulgence of this sense has 
been the true voluptuousness of my life. It was for this 
species of luxury that in early youth I deliberately threw 
away from me a large fortune rather than endure a trivial 
wrong. Ah, how profound is my love for you, since it 
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forces me into these egotisms, for which you will inevitably 
despise me ! . . . 

" For nearly three yeais I have been ill, poor, living out 
of the world ; and thus, as I now painfully see, have afforded 
opportunity to my enemies to slander me in private society 
without my knowledge, and thus with impunity. Although 
much, however, may (and, I now see, must) have been said 
to my discredit, during my retirement, those few who, know- 
ing me well, have been steadfastly my friends, permitted 
nothing to reach my ears — ^unless in one instance of such a 
character that I could appeal to a court of justice for 
redress. 

"I replied to the charge fully in a public newspaper 
— afterwards suing the Mirror (in which the scandal ap- 
peared), obtaining a verdict and recovering such an amount 
of damages as, for the time, completely to break up that 
joumaL And you ask me why men so mi^udge me — why 
I have enemies. If your knowledge of my character and of 
my career does not afford you an answer to the query, at 
least it does not become me to suggest the answer. Let it 
suffice that I have had the audacity to remain poor that 
I might preserve my independence — that, nevertheless, in 
letters, to a certain extent and in certain regards, I have 
been * successful * — that I have been a critic — ^an unscrupu- 
lously honest and no doubt in many cases a bitter one — ^that 
I have uniformly attacked — where I attacked at all — those 
who stood highest in power and influence — and that — 
whether in literature or society, I have seldom refrained from 
expressing, either directly or indirectly, the pure contempt 
with which the pretensions of ignorance, arrogance, or imbe- 
cility inspire me. And you who know all this — you ask me 
why I have enemies. Ah, I have a hundred friends for every 
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individual enemy, but has it ever occurred to you that you 
do not live among my friends f 

" Had you read my criticisms generally, you would see why 
all those whom you know best know me least and are my 
enemies. Do you not remember with how deep a sigh I 
said to you. . . . *My heart is heavy, for I see that your 
friends are not my own ? ' . • . 

" But the cruel sentence in your letter would not — covld 
not so deeply have wounded me, had my soul been first 
strengthened by those assurances of your love which I so 
wildly — so vainly — and, I now feel, so presumptuously 
entreated. That our souls are one, every line which you 
have ever written asserts — but our hearts do not beat in 
unison. 

" That many persons, in your presence, have declared me 
wanting in honor appeals irresistibly to an instinct of my 
nature — an instinct which I fed to be honor, let the dis- 
honorable say what they may, and forbids me, under such 
circumstances, to insult you with my love. . . . 

"Forgive me, best and only-beloved Helen, if there be 
bitterness in my tone. Towards you there is no room in my 
soul for any other sentiment than devotion. It is Fate only 
which I accuse. It is my own unhappy nature." . . . 

Before Mrs. Whitman had answered this indignant 
protest, Poe went to Providence and entreated her to 
forgive his waywardness and his reproaches, and to 
remember only the reasons which he had urged why 
she should confide her future welfare and happiness 
to him. Finally^ he urged her to defer her decision 
for a week, and exacted a promise that she would 
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write to him at Lowell, previous to his return to 
New York, implying that his return viA Providence 
would depend upon the tenor of her letter. Unwill- 
ing to say the word which might separate them for 
ever, and unable to give him the answer he besought 
her to accord him, Mrs. Whitman delayed writing 
from day to day. At last she sent a brief and 
indecisive note which perplexed Poe; by return he 
wrote to say that he should be at Providence the 
following evening. Thither he went, but instead of 
going to Mrs. Whitman's returned in a terribly 
depressed state to Boston, and, by an abortive attempt 
at suicide — particulars of which will be elsewhere 
given * — ^reduced himself to a truly deplorable con- 
dition. Early the following Monday the hapless poet 
again arrived in Providence, and on the morning of 
that day called on Mrs. Whitman. Agitated and 
unnerved on account of his having failed to call on 
the Saturday evening, as promised in his letter, she 
had passed a restless night and was then quite unable 
to see him, but sent word by a servant that she would 
see him at noon. He returned a message to the effect 
that he had an engagement and must see her at once. 
Eventually he asked for writing-paper and sent her 
the following note : — 

" Dearest Helen — I have no engagement, but am very ill 

* VHt vol. ii., p. 193. 
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— so much so that I must go home if possible — ^but if you 
say * Stay,* I will try and do so. If you cannot see me—* 
write me one word to say that you do love me and that, under 
all circumstances, you will be mine. 

"Remember that these coveted words you have never 
yet spoken — and, nevertheless, I have not reproached 
you. If you can see me, even for a few moments, do so 
— ^but if not, write or send some message which will comfort 
me." 

Mrs. Whitman wrote that she would positively see 
him at noon. He called, and on that and the follow- 
ing day " endeavoured with all the eloquence which 
he could exert with such matchless power," to per- 
suade her to marry him at once and return with him 
to New York. When Poe called on the second day 
Mrs. Whitman showed him some letters she had 
received, in which her correspondents strongly expos- 
tulated with her for receiving the poet's addresses. 
One of these communications contained the passage 
that called forth the words of indignant protest which 
have already been cited from his letter of the 1 8th of 
October. Directly he had read the letter some casual 
visitors arrived, and he arose to take his departure. 
" I saw by the expression of his countenance," said 
Mrs. Whitman, " as he held my hand for a moment, 
in taking leave of me, that something had strangely 
moved him. I said, * We shall see you this even- 
ing ? ' He merely bowed without replying." 
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That evening, as was but natural to have foreseen, 
Poe sent Mrs. Whitman a note of renunciation and 
farewell, therein remarking that if they met again it 
would be as strangers. 

Instead of returning to New York immediately, 
as in his note he had avowed his intention to do, 
Poe passed a night of wild delirium at the hotel in 
Providence. In the morning he arrived at Mrs. 
Whitman's residence, in a state of delirious excite- 
ment, calling upon her and imploring her to save 
him from some terrible impending doom. The tones 
of his voice rang through the house and were most 
appalling. " Never have I heard anything so awful,'* 
records Mrs. Whitman, " awful even to sublimity. It 
was long before I could nerve myself to see him. My 
mother was with him more than two hours before I 
entered the room. He hailed me as an angel sent to 
save him from perdition. ... In the afternoon he 
grew more composed and my mother sent for Dr. Okie, 
who, finding symptoms of cerebral congestion, advised 
his removal to the house of his friend, Mr. Pabodie, 
where he was kindly cared for. 

" Of course," continues Mrs. Whitman, " gossip held 
high carnival over these facts, which were related, 
doubtless, with every variety of sensational embellish- 
ment. You will see, therefore, that Griswold had 
ample material to work on ; he had only to turn the 
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sympathising physician into a police officer, and the 
day before the betrothal into the evening before the 
bridal, to make out a plausible story." 

The ultimate result of this terrible scene was that 
Mrs. Whitman decided upon becoming the wife of 
Poe, in the hope of being enabled to preserve him 
from his impending doom. Some days after the 
recovery from his delirium, when he again urged his 
suit, she permitted him to extract from her a promise 
that she would become his wife, upon condition that 
he never touched intoxicants again, declaring that 
nothing save his own infirmity should cause her to 
recede from her plighted trotL It was in commemo- 
ration of this, and of the terrible trial through which 
she had just passed, that Mrs. Whitman composed 
her lines to " Arcturus," beginning, — 

** Star of resplendent front ! thy glorious eye 
Shines on me still from out yon clouded sky— 
Shines on me through the horrors of a night 
More drear than ever fell o'er day so bright," — 

and ending,*— 

'' I see the dawn of a diviner day, 
A heaven of joys and hopes that cannot die — 
Immortal in their own infinity." 

Notwithstanding the heartrending representations 
of her mother and friends, Mrs. Whitman resolved to 

* In version given to me by Mrs. Whitman. — J. H. I. 
VOL. n. M 
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adhere to her promise, and in reliance upon it Poe 
returned to New York, to make arrangements for his 
marriage. On his homeward journey, by means of 
the Long Island Sound Boat, he sent the following 
note to prove that he was keeping Ais word : — 

"November 14, 1848. 

" My own dearest Helen, — So kind, so true, so generous — 
so unmoved by all that would have moved one who had 
been less than angel : — ^beloved of my heart, of my imagina- 
tion, of my intellect — ^lif e of my life — soul of my soul — dear, 
dearest Helen, how shall I ever thank you as I ought. 

" I am calm and tranquil, and but for a strange shadow of 
coming evil which haunts me I should be happy. That I 
am not supremely happy, even when I feel your dear love at 
my heart, terrifies me. What can this mean ? 

" Perhaps, however, it is only the necessary reaction after 
such terrible excitements. 

" It is five o'clock, and the boat is just being made fast to 
the wharf. I shall start in the train that leaves New York at 
7 for Fordham. I write this to show you that I have not 
dared to break my promise to you. And now dear, dearest 
Helen, be true to me." . . . 

During the brief period of visionary anticipations 
which now intervened, Poe confided his hopes and 
fears, his expected triumphs or foreboded troubles, to 
Mrs. Whitman, in a series of idiosyncratic epistles, 
which, says their recipient, "enable one to under- 
stand, as nothing else could, the singular and complex 
elements of his nature. The intense superstition, the 
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haunting dread of evil, the tender remorseful love,' the 
prophetic imagination — now proud and exultant, now 
melancholy and ominous — the keen susceptibility to 
blame, the sorrowful and indignant protest against 
unjust reproach/* 

In one of the letters to Mrs. Whitman appertaining 
to this epoch the following passages occur : — 

"Without well understanding why^ I had been led to 
fancy you ambitious. ... It was then only — then when I 
thought of you — that I dwelt exultingly upon what I felt 
that I could accomplish in Letters and in Literary influence 
— in the widest and noblest field of human ambition. . . . 
When I saw you, however — when I touched your gentle 
hand — ^when I heard your soft voice, and perceived how 
greatly I had misinterpreted your womanly nature — these 
triumphant visions melted sweetly away in the sunshine of a 
love ineffable, and I suffered my imagination to stray with 
you, and with the few who love us both, to the banks of 
some quiet river, in some lovely valley of our land. 

" Here, not too far secluded from the world, we exercised 
a taste controlled by no conventionaHties, but the sworn 
slave of a natural art, in the building for ourselves of a 
cottage which no human being could ever pass without an 
ejaculation of wonder at its strange, weird, and incomprehen- 
sible yet most simple beauty. Oh, the sweet and gorgeous, 
but not often rare flowers in which we half buried it ! the 
grandeur of the magnolias and tuHp-trees which stood guard- 
ing it — ^the luxurious velvet of its lawn — ^the lustre of the 
rivulet that ran by the very door — ^the tasteful yet quiet 
comfort of the interior — the music — the books — the miosten- 
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tatious pictures, and, above all, the love — the love that threw 
an unfading glory over the whole ! . . . Alas ! all is now a 
dream." 

In this letter was shadowed forth the ideal pastoral 
home that, subsequently, was more fully depictured in 
"Lander's Cottage." In the next extract from the 
correspondence Poe is seen striving to arouse Mrs. 
Whitman's temperament into accordance with another 
mood of his impulsive nature. Writing on Sunday, 
the 22nd of November, he says : — 

" I wrote you yesterday, sweet Helen, but through fear of 
being too late for the mail omitted some things I wished to 
say. I fear, too, that my letter must have seemed cold — 
perhaps even harsh or selfish — ^for I spoke nearly altogether 
of my own griefs. Pardon me, my Helen, if not for the love 
I bear you, at least for the sorrows I have endured — more I 
believe than have often fallen to the lot of man. How much 
have they been aggravated by my consciousness that, in too 
many instances, they have arisen from my own culpable 
weakness or childish folly ! My sole hope now is in youy 
Helen. As you are true to me or fail me, so do I live or 
die. . . . 

"Was I right, dearest Helen, in my first impression of 
you ? — you know I have implicit faith in first impressions — 
was I right in the impression that you are ambitious ? If so, 
and if you unll have faith in me, I can and will satisfy your 
wildest desires. It would be a glorious triumph, Helen, for 
718 — for you and me. 

" I dare not trust my schemes to a letter — ^nor indeed have 
I time even to hint at them here. When I see you I will 
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explain all — as far, at least, as I dare explain all my hopes 
even to you. 

"Would it not be * glorious/ darling, to establish, in 
America, the sole unquestionable aristocracy — that of intel- 
lect — to secure its supremacy — to lead and to control it ? All 
this I can do, Helen, and will — if you bid me — and aid me." 

But these aerial chateaux d'Espagne of the poet were 
even more transient than the few brief interludes per- 
mitted him of undisturbed happiness. 

Those who have thus far followed the history of 
Poe's career will fully comprehend the force of his 
allusions in the following letter — a letter that really 
contains the basis of Griswold's degrading fabrication 
of the poet having "borrowed fifty dollars from a 
distinguished literary woman of South Carolina," and 
when asked for the money's return, or a written 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness, for the satisfac- 
tion of the lady's husband, " denied all knowledge of 
it, and threatened to exhibit a correspondence which 
would make the woman infamous." The woman 
referred to is dead, but the story has recently been 
unearthed, and her name dragged before the public 
by certain papers of New York, in which city, how- 
ever, still resides one who knew and can testify to 
Poe's veracity in this affair. AU the wrong he did 
was — when goaded by her imputations as to the impro- 
priety of his corresponding with a married lady— with 
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his wife's dear friend, Mrs. Osgood — to hastily exclaim, 
" She had better look to her own letters ! " Only that 
and nothing more.**^ 

This communication is dated two days later than 
the one last quoted : — 

"In Httle more than a fortnight, dearest Helen, I shall 
once again clasp you to my heart \- — ^until then I forbear to 
agitate you by speaking of my wishes — of my hopes, and 
especially of my fears. You say that all depends on my own 
firmnesa If this be so, all is safe — for the terrible agony 
which I have so lately endured — an agony known only to 
my God and to myself — seems to have passed my soul through 
fire and purified it from all that is weak. Henceforward I 
am strong : — this those who love me shall see — as well as 
those who have so relentlessly endeavoured to ruin me. It 
needed only some such trials as I have just undergone, to 
m'ake me what I was bom to be, by making me conscious of 
my own strength. — But all does not depend, dear Helen, upon 
my firmness — all depends upon the sincerity of your love. 

"You aUude to your having been * tortured by reports 
which have all since been explained to your entire satisfac- 
tion.' On this point my mind is fully made up. I will rest 
neither by night nor by day until I bring those who have 
slandered me into the light of day — untU I expose them, and 
their motives to the public eye. I have the means and I will 
ruthlessly employ them. On one point let me caution you, 
dear Helen. No sooner will Mrs. E hear of my pro- 
posals to yourself, than she will set in operation every con- 
ceivable chicanery to frustrate me : — and, if you are not 

t yidt vol. ii. pp. 70, 71. 
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prepared for her arts, she will infcdlihly succeed — for her 
whole study, throughout life, has been the gratification of 
her malignity by such means as any other human being 
would die rather than adopt. You will be sure to receive 
anonymous letters so skilfully contrived as to deceive the 
most sagacious. You will be called on, possibly, by per- 
sons whom you never heard of, but whom she has instigated 
to call and vilify me — without even their being aware of the 
influence she has exercised. I do not know any one with a 
more acute intellect about such matters than Mrs. Osgood — 
yet even she was for a long time completely blinded by the 
arts of this fiend, and simply because her generous heart could 
not conceive how any woman could stoop to machinations at 
which the most degraded of the fiends would shudder. I 
will give you here but one instance of her baseness, and I 
feel that it will sufl&ce. When, in the heat of passion "... 

[Here follows the narrative given at pp. 70, 71, chapter 
the sixteenth.] The letter then proceeds : — 

"K you value your happiness, Helen, beware of this 
woman ! She did not cease her persecutions here. My 
poor Virginia was continually tortured (although not de- 
ceived) by her anonymous letters, and on her deathbed 

declared that Mrs. E had been her murderer. Have 

I not a right to hate this fiend and to caution you against 
her ? You will now comprehend what I mean in saying that 
the 07dy thing for which I found it impossible to forgive 
Mrs. Osgood was her reception of Mrs K 

" Be careful of your healthy dearest Helen, and perhaps all 
will yet go welL Forgive me that I let these wrongs prey 
upon me — I did not so bitterly feel them until they threat- 
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ened to deprive me of you . . . but for your dear sake I 
will endeavor to be calm. 

" Your lines * To Arcturus ' are truly beautiful" 

This letter was speedily followed by the poet him- 
self. He arrived in Providence full of the most 
sanguine hopes ; he had proposed to himself a career 
of literary success, dwelling with enkindling enthu- 
siasm upon his long-cherished scheme of establishing 
a magazine that should give him supreme control of 
intellectual society in America. His dreams of love 
and triumph were rapidly destroyed. In a few days 
he was to be married ; he had advised his aunt, Mrs. 
Clenun, to expect his and his bride's arrival in New 
York early the following week, when information was 
given to Mrs. Whitman and to her relatives that he 
had violated the solemn pledge of abstinence so 
recently given. Whether this information was true 
no one living, perchance, can say. When he arrived 
at the dwelling of Mrs. Whitman, " no token of the 
infringement of his promise was visible in his appear- 
ance or manner," says that lady, " but I was at last 
convinced that it would be in vain longer to hope 
against hope. I knew that he had irrevocably lost 
the power of self-recovery. . . . Gathering together 
some papers which he had intrusted to my keeping I 
placed them in his hands without a word of explana- 
tion or reproach, and, utterly worn out and exhausted 
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by the mental conflicts and anxieties and responsi- 
bilities of the last few days, I drenched my handker- 
chief with ether and threw myself on a sofa, hoping 
to lose myself in utter unconsciousness. Sinking on 
his knees beside me, he entreated me to speak to 
him — to speak one word, but one word. At last I 
responded, almost inaudibly, *What can I say?' 
* Say that you love me, Helen/ * I love you^ These 
were the last words I ever spoke to him." 

In company with his friend, Mr. Pabodie, Poe left 
the house, and for ever. The rupture of the much- 
commented-upon engagement gave rise to the wildest 
and most scandalous reports. The cause of the sepa- 
ration was almost universally ascribed to the poet. 
Unable to rest under the ridiculous and humiliating 
charges, which obtained such general currency that 
even some of his dearest friends at last gave credence 
to them, Poe wrote to Mrs. Whitman earnestly entreat- 
ing her to send him a few words, for the satisfaction 
of those dear to him, in denial of the vile rumours 
about their separation. 

"No amount of provocation," he wrote to her, "shall 
induce me to speak ill of you, even in my own defence. K 
to shield myself from calumny, however undeserved, or how- 
ever unendurable, I find a need of resorting to explanations 
that might condemn or pain you, most solemnly do I assure 
you that I will patiently endure such calumny, rather than 
avail myself of any such means of refuting it. You wiU see, 
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then, that so far I am at your mercy — but in making you 
such assurances, have I not a right to ask of you some 
forbearance in return ? . . . That you have in any way 
countenanced this pitiable falsehood, I do not and cannot 
believe — some person, equally your enemy and mine, has 
been its author — ^but what I beg of you is, to write me at 
once a few lines in explanation — you know, of course, that 
by reference either to Mr. Pabodie or ... I can disprove 
the facts stated in the most satisfactory manner — but there 
can be no need of disproving what I feel confident was 
never asserted hy you — your simple disavowal is all that I 
wish — ^You will, of course, write me immediately on receipt 
of this. . . . Heaven knows that I would shrink from 
wounding or grieving you ! . . . May Heaven shield you 
from all ill ! . . . Let my letters and acts speak for them- 
selves. It has been my intention to say simply that our 
marriage was postponed simply on account of your ill-health. 
Have you really said or done anything which can preclude 
our placing the rupture on such footing 1 If not, I shall 
persist in the statement and thus this unhappy matter will 
die quietly away." 

" His letter I did not dare to answer," said Mrs. 
Whitman. 

Evidently Edgar Poe did not know the real cause 
of the rupture of the engagement, and for upwards of 
thirty years his character has suffered under charges 
he was powerless to refute. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

It will now be necessary to turn back some months, 
to resume the poet's story where it was broken off 
in order to complete the episodical narrative of his 
engagement to Mrs. Whitman. In the early summer 
of 1848 Poe, as already stated, lectured at Lowell, on 
" The Female Poets of America." Some months later 
he again visited the city and lectured upon " The 
Poetic Principle." During this sojourn in the " Ameri • 
can Manchester," the poet was the guest of the 
Kichmonds, a family whose acquaintance he had 
made upon the occasion of his former visit. The 
friendship which Poe formed with this amiable family, 
although, unfortunately, so near the close of his sad 
career, was one of its brightest incidents : they aided 
him in the darkest days of his "lonesome latter 
years;" they believed in him when he was calum- 
niated ; they received him as an honoured guest when 
the world contemned him ; they remained faithful to 
him through all adversity ; and, when death released 
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liis wearied spirit, afforded a lengthy and hospitable 
shelter to his broken-hearted mother, Mrs. Clemm. 

Miss Heywood, a member of this generous family, 
has favoured us with some fresh and charming recol- 
lections of Edgar Poe, as he appeared to her girlish 
but appreciative ken : — 

" I have * in my mind's eye,' " she remarks, " a figure 
somewhat below medium height, perhaps, but so perfectly 
proportioned, and crowned with such a noble head, so 
regally carried, that, to my girlish apprehension, he gave 
the impression of commanding stature. Those clear sad 
eyes seemed to look from an eminence, rather than from 
tlie ordinary level of humanity, while his conversational 
tone was so low and deep, that one could easily fancy it 
borne to the ear from some distant height. I saw him 
first in Lowell, and there heard him give a Lecture on 
Poetry, illustrated by readings and recitations. His manner 
of rendering some of the selections constituted my only 
remembrance of the evening : it fascinated me, although 
he gave no attempt at dramatic effect. Everything was 
rendered with pure intonation and perfect enunciation, 
marked attention being paid to the rhythm: he almost 
sang the more musical versifications. I recall more per- 
fectly than anything else, the modulations of his smooth 
baritone voice, as he recited the opening lines of Byron's 
* Bride of Abydos ' — * Know ye the land where the cypress 
and myrtle ' — measuring the dactylic movement as per- 
fectly as if he were scanning it : the effect was very pleasing. 
He insisted strongly upon an even metrical flow in versifica- 
tion, and said that hard and * unequally stepping poetry ' 
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had better be done into prose. He made no selections of 
a humorous character, either in his public or parlour 
readings ; indeed, anything of that kind seems entirely 
incompatible with Hs personality. He smiled but seldom 
and never laughed, or said anything to excite mirth in 
others. His manner was always quiet and grave — * Jolm 
Brown of Edinboro" might have characterised it as 
' lonely ! ' In thinking of Mr. Poe in later years, I have 
often applied to him the line of Wordsworth's Sonnet (on 
Milton), * Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart.' 

" I did not hear the conversation at Mrs. Richmond's after 
the lecture, when a few persons came in to meet him, but I 
remember that my brother spoke with great enthusiasm 
of Mr. Poe's demeanour and the grace of his conversation. 
In alluding to it he always says, *I have nefver seen it 
equalled.' A lady in the company differed from Mr. Poe, 
and expressed her opinions very strongly. His deference 
in listening was perfect, and his replies were models of re- 
spectful politeness. Of his great satirical power his pen was 
generally the medium ; if he used the polished weapon in 
conversation, it was so delicately and skilfully handled that 
only a quick eye would detect the gleam. Obtuseness was 
always perfectly safe in his presence, although in his 
capacity of literary critic he gave his victim many a 
* palpable hit ! '" 

** A few months later than this," resumes Miss Heywood, 
" Mr. Poe came out to our home in Westford. My recol- 
lections of that visit are fragmentary, but very vivid. 
During the day he strolled off by himself, ' to look at the 
hills,' he said. I remember standing in the low porch with 
my sister, as we saw him returning, and as soon as he 
stepped irom the dusty street on to the green sward which. 
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sloped from our door, he removed his hat, and came to us 
with uncovered head, his eyes seeming larger and more 
luminous than ever \vith the exhilaration of his walk. 

'* I recall his patiently unwinding from a nail a piece of 
twine that had been carelessly twisted and knotted around 
it, and then hanging it back again on the nail in long 
straight loops. It was a half-unconscious by-play of that 
ingenious mind which deciphered cryptographs, solved 
enigmas of all kinds, and wrote the ' Gold Bug,' and the 
'Balloon Hoax.' 

"My memory photographs him again," the lady con- 
tinues, "sitting before an open wood fire, in the early autumn 
evening, gazing intently into the glowing coal, holding 
the hand of a dear friend — 'Annie' — while for a long 
time no one spoke, and the only sound was the ticking of 
the tall old clock in the comer of the room. (I wish I 
could tell you what he was thinking about during that rapt 
silence !) 

" Later in the evening he recited, before a little Reading 
Club, several of his own poems; one of Willis's com- 
mencing, *The shadows lay along Broadway' (which he 
said was a special favourite with him), and one or two of 
Byron's shorter poems. To im everything seemed perfect, 
though some said more effect might be given to his own 
unique poems. I suppose his voice and manner expressed 
the * Eunic rhyme ' better than the * tintinnabulation of the 
Bells — bells — ^bells.' That poem was then fresh from the 
author's brain, and we had the privilege of hearing it 
before it was given to the world. 

" The next morning I was to go to school, and before I 
returned he would be gone. I went to say * Good-bye ' to 
him, when, with that ample gracious courtesy of his which 
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included even the rustic school-girl, he said, * I will walk 
with you.' He accompanied me to the door, taking leave of 
me there in such a gentle, kingly manner, that the thought 
of it now brings tears to the eyes that then looked their last 
upon that finished scholar and winning, refined gentleman." 

The " dear friend " above alluded to was the lady to 
whom the poet indited his most melodious poem of 
" For Annie." " Annie " was one of those " rare and 
radiant " spirits it was Poe's happiness — amid all his 
woe — ^to meet with in his journey through life. With 
her he carried on a most voluminous and characteristic 
correspondence during the last year of his eventful life, 
but, as a considerable portion of it refers to persons 
who have not yet followed the writer into the "HoUow 
Vale," only detached portions can be quoted. Poe's 
letters, as Mrs. Osgood phrased it, "were divinely 
beautiful," but their tenor is often liable to be miscom-. 
prehended, and misrepresented, by those accustomed 
only to the coldly- conventional manufactured epistles 
of everyday folk. A spirit kindred to the poet's is, 
almost^ necessary to a thorough comprehension of the 
passionate gratitude, burning affection, and intense 
sympathy which Poe felt — for the time at least — for 
those who " sorrowed for hia fate," and sought to aid 
him as he passed by on his life's journey. During the 
latter years of his career he appeared utterly unable 
to exist apart from the sympathy and encouragement 
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of some friend — some unselfish person to whom he 
could turn for advice — ^upon whom he might depend 
for consolation, and to whom he might unveil the 
darkest mysteries of his mind. After his wife's death 
he appeared always seeking for such a friend ; for Mrs. 
Clemm, whatever may have been her affection for her 
son-in-law, was utterly imsuited, both by age and 
intellect, to supply such a desideratum, Mrs. Osgood, 
Mrs. Shew, and Mrs. Whitman attempted, as has been 
seen, more or less to befriend the helpless poet, but^ 
as they, one after the other, deemed it necessary to let 
him go his ways, he sank deeper and deeper into the 
" Slough of Despond." 

- At the time when his cravings for sympathy were, 
doubtless, most urgent, he became acquainted with 
" Annie," and to her and her family he dung for con- 
solation and guidance more tenaciously than to any 
other of his many friends. Unfitted, at least in his 
" lonesome latter years," to take an active part in the 
world's work, he sought more naturally the society of 
refined women than that of his own sex, and, like 
nearly all men of a poetic temperament, being femi- 
nine (though not effeminate) in his tastes, therein 
found his firmest and most congenial friends. The 
fervour and passion of his impulsive nature may well 
be gleaned from these extracts of a characteristic 
letter, dated : — 
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" Ford HAM, iViw. 16, 1848. 

" Ah, Annie, Annie ! my Annie ! what cruel thoughts . . . 
must have been torturing your heart during the last terrible 
fortnight in which you have heard nothing from me — not 
even one little word to say that I still lived. . . . How 
shall I explain to you the Wte/r, Utter anguish which has 
tortured me since I left you 1 

" You saw, you felt the agony of grief with which I bade 
you farewell — you remember my expression of gloom — of 
a dreadful horrible foreboding of IlL Indeed — indeed it 
seemed to me that Death approached me even then and 
that I was involved in the shadow which went before 
him. ... I said to myself, * It is for the last time, until 
we meet in Heaven.' I remember nothing distinctly from 
that moment until I found myself in Providence. I went 
to bed and wept through a long, long, hideous night of 
Despair — When the day broke, I arose and endeavoured to 
quiet my mind by a rapid walk in the cold, keen air — but 
all would not do — the Demon tormented me still. Finally, 
I procured two ounces of laudanum, and without returning 
to my hotel, took the cars back to Boston. When I 
arrived I wrote you a letter, in which I opened my whole 
heart to you — to you, ... I told you how my struggles 
were more than I could bear. ... I then reminded you of 
that holy promise which was the last I exacted from you 
in parting — the promise that, under all circumstances, you 
would come to me on my bed of death. I implored you to 
come then, mentioning the place where I should be found 
in Boston. Having written this letter, I swallowed about 
half the laudanum, and hurried to the Post Office, intend- 
ing not to take the rest until I saw you — for, I did not 
doubt for one moment, that Aunie would keep her sacred 
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promise. But I had not calculated on the strength of the 
laudanum, for, before I reached the Post Office my reason 
was entirely gone, and the letter was never put in. Let 
me pass over — my darling mUr — the awful horrors which 
succeeded. A friend was at hand, who aided and (if it can 
be called saving) saved me, but it is only within the last 
three days that I have been able to remember what 
occurred in that dreary interval. It appears that, after 
the laudanum was rejected from the stomach, I became 
calm, and to a casual observer, sane — so that I was suffered 
to go back to Providence.* ... It is not muck that I ask, 
sv)ttt sister Annie — my mother and myself would take a 

small cottage oh, so small — so very humble — I should 

be far away from the tumult of the world — from the 
ambition which I loathe — I would labor day and night, 
and with industry, I could accomplish so much. Annie ! it 
would be a Paradise beyond my wildest hopes — I could see 
some of your beloved family every day, and you often. 
Do not these pictures touch your inmost heart ? . . . I am at 
home now with my dear mother, who is endeavoring to 
comfort me — but the sole words which soothe me are those 
in which she speaks of * Annie ' — She tells me that she 
has written you, begging you to come onto Fordham. Ah, 
Annie, is it not possible ? I am so ill — so terribly, hopelessly 
ill in body and mind, that I feel I cannot live. ... Is it not 
joossible for you to come — if only for one little week ] Until 
I subdue this fearful agitation, which, if continued, will 
either destroy my life or drive me hopelessly mad. 
" Farewell — ^here and hereafter — ^for ever your own 

"Eddy." 



* Where and when he engaged himself to Mrs. Whitman. — J. H. I. 
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With this heartrending epistle of the impulsive 
poet was sent the following note from Mrs. Clemm : — 

"Mv D£AR Annie, — God has heard my prayers and 
once more returned my poor, darling Eddy to me. But 
how changed I I scarcely knew him. I was nearly distracted 
at not hearing from him. I knew something dreadful had 
occurred. And oh ! how near I was losing him ! But our 
good and gracious God saved him. The blood about my 
heart becomes cold when I think of it. I have read his 
letter to you, and have told him I think it very selfish, to 
wish you to come ; for I know, my darling child, it would 
be inconvenient. . . . Eddy has told me of all your kindness 
to him, God bless you for it, my own darling. I beg you 
will write often. He raved all night about you, but is now 
more composed. I too am very sick, but will do all I can 
to cheer and comfort him. How much I felt for you, 
dearest, when I read the awful account of your poor cousin's 

death. Have you heard anything of Mrs. L since her 

tragic performance ] I never liked her, and said so from 
the first. Do tell me all about her. — ^Good-bye, dearest, 
your own M, 0. 

" .Vor. 16, 1848." 

A week later, and the poet is found sending this 
impassioned appeal to his dear friend's sister : — 

"FORDHAM, Nov, 23, 1848. 

" If there is any pity in your heart, reply immediately 
to this, and let me know why it is I do not hear from 
* Annie.' ... I fancy everything evil : sometimes I even 
think that I have offended her, and that she no longer 
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cares for me. I wrote her a long letter eight days ago, 
enclosiDg one from my mother, who wrote again on the 19th. 
Not one word has reached us in reply. If I did not love 
your sister with the furtd and most unexacting love, I 
would not dare confide in you — ^but you do know how truly 
— how fwtly I love her, and you will forgive me. . . . 
You know also how impossible it is to see and not to love 
her . . . w good — 90 true — so noNe — so pwe — so tnrhtous. 
Her silence fills my whole soul with terror. Can she have 
received my letter ] If she is angry with me, say to her, 
that on my knees, I beseech her to pardon me — ^tell her 
that whatever she bids me do, I will do — even if she says 
I must never see her again, or write to her. Let me but 
hear from her once more^ and I can bear whatever happens. 
. . . You would pity me, if you knew the agony of my 
heart, as I write these word& Do not fail to answer me 
at once, God bless you, my sweet sister — 

"Edgar." 

The next letter would appear to have been written 
on December 28th, but it is not fully dated. It was 
accompanied by a letter from Mrs. Clemm, in which 
she remarked, " I feel so happy in all my troubles. 
Eddy is not going to many Mrs. W. How much will 
I have to tell you. . . . All the papers say he is 
going to lead to the altar the talented^ rich, and heauti^ 
fvl Mrs. W. . . . but I wiU teU you all in my next." 
Poe's note reads : — 

*' Thurtday Morning 28. 

" Annie, — My own dear Mother will explain to you how 
it is that I cannot write to you in full — ^but I must write 
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only a few words to let you &te that I am well, lest you 
suspect me to be ill. All is right ! . . . I hype that I dis- 
tinguished myself at the Lecture — ^I irud, to do so, for your 
sake. There were 1800 people present, and such applause ! 
I did so much better than I did at Lowell If you had only 
been there. . . . Give my dearest love to all — Eddy." 

Before continuing this correspondence with " Annie " 
into 1 849, it will be as well to take a short glance at 
the literary work Poe had been performing during the 
last few months of the expiring year. To GrahdwHs 
Magazine^ and the Southern Literary Messenger^ he 
continued to contribute his suggestive "Marginalia," 
and, besides revising and arranging his critical sketches 
for republication, laboured ceaselessly at his projected 
journal, the Stylus, As a specimen of the lengthy 
letters he wrote upon this subject, and of his tireless 
industry — when not disabled, mentally and physically, 
for work — may be cited the following epistle to the 
late Mr. Edward Valentine, a relative of his adoptive 
mother, the first Mrs. AUan: — 

•* New Yobk, N<yv, 20th, 1848. 

" Dear Sir, — After a long and bitter struggle with ill- 
ness, poverty, and the thousand evils which attend them, I 
find myself at length in a position to establish myself 
permanently, and to triumph over all difficulties, if I could 
but obtain, from some friend, a very little pecuniary aid. 
In looking around me for such a friend, I can think of no 
one, with the exception of yourself, whom I see the least 
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prospect of interesting in my behalf — and even as regards 
yourself, I confess that my hope is feeble. In fact I have 
been so long depressed that it will be a most difficult thing 
for me to rise — and rise I never can without such aid as I 
now entreat at your hands. I call to mind, however, that, 
during my chUdhood. you were yery kind to me, iud. i 
believe, very fond of me. For this reason and because I 
really do not know where else to turn for the assistance I 
so much need at this moment, I venture to throw myself 
upon your generosity and ask you to lend me $200. With 
this sum I should be able to take the first steps in an enter- 
prise where there can be no doubt of my success, and which, 
if successful, would, in one or two years, ensure me fortune 
and very great influence. I refer to the establishment of 
a Magazine for which I have already a good list of sub- 
scribers, and of which I send a Prospectus. If for the sake 
of * auld lang syne ' you will advance me the sum needed, 
there are no words which can express my gratitude. — Most 
sincerely yours, Edgar A. Pok 

"Edward Valentine, Esq." 

Mr. Valentine, whatever feelings of affection he 
may have still retained for his handsome little 
favourite of yore, is scarcely likely to have complied 
in toto with the poet's appeal. Much as Poe was 
admired and beloved by those in immediate contact 
with him, by those to whom he was personally 
unknown, or not known through years of estrangement, 
his public reputation was not of the kind to cause 
a stranger — as Mr. Valentine now was — to open his 
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purse-strings very wide. However, some help was, 
probably, rendered him in this case. 

To the September number of the Literary Messenger 
Poe contributed an enthusiastic critique on the writ- 
ings of " Stella " (Mrs. Lewis), a lady from whom both 
he and his aunt, Mrs. Clemm, had received much 
kindness, as their many letters testify. In the two 
following numbers of the same magazine, appeared 
the long-promised " Eationale of Verse." In this work, 
amongst much that was, in many ways, quite charac- 
teristic of its author, were not wanting signs of his 
intellectual decadence. Whilst his readers will, doubt- 
less, conclude with him, that as yet, none of the 
grammars have written much, or anything, on the 
subject of verse worth reading, it is to be feared 
they will, also, arrive at the conclusion that Poe has, 
if possible, in this instance, made "confusion worse 
confounded." The study of his own harmonious verse 
will aflbrd better instruction than all the prosodies 
ever published. 

For the forthcoming year the poet agreed to contri- 
bute a further series of " Marginalia " to the Southern 
Literary Messenger and ChahaTrCs Magazine^ and to write 
the literary notices for a projected publication, to be 
called the American Metropolitan, Of the last named 
magazine only two numbers were published, and to one 
of them Mrs. Whitman sent a poem entitled " Stanzas 
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for Music." * From these verses, which were intended 
to meet Poe's eyes and, in all probability, did come 
under his notice, their authoress firmly believed the 
poet was induced to write, as some kind of a response, 
his beautiful ballad of "Annabel Lee." Mrs. Whit- 
man's lines are as follows, the words italicised being 
those supposed to have more directly suggested Poe's 
presumed reply : — 

** TeU him I lingered alone on the shore, 
Where we parted, in sorrow, to meet never more ; 
The night wind blew cold on my desolate heart. 
But colder those wild words of doom, * Ye must part ! ' 

" O'er the dark, heaving waters, I sent forth a cry ; 
Save the wail of those waters there came no reply. 
I longed, like a bird, o er the billows to flee, 
From our lone island home and the moan of the sea, 

" Away — far away — from the dream-haunted shore. 
Where the waves ever murmur, * No more, never more ; * 
When I wake, in the wild noon of midnight, to hear 
That lone song of the surges, so mournful and drear. 

'' When the clouds that now veil from us heaven's fair light. 
Their soft, silver lining turn forth on the night ; 
When time shaU the vapors of falsehood dispel, 
He shall know if I loved him ; but never how weU." 

With whatever feelings Poe may have regarded 
these lines, he certainly evinced no desire to respond 
to them, unless " Annabel Lee " be deemed a reply, 
and during the short remainder of his career omitted 

* Subsequently enlarged and published as "Our Island of Dreams." — 
J. H. I. 
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all mention of their writer's name. About this time he 
sent a somewhat revised version of "The Letter found in 
a Bottle," published in "Eureka," to Mr. Godey's Lady's 
Book, in which publication it appeared in February 1 849, 
as a tale, under the title of " Mellonta Tauta." It was 
accompanied by the following letter : — 

" To the Editor of the ' Ladffs Book : '— 

" I have the honor of sending you, for your magazine, 
an article which I hope you will be able to comprehend 
rather more distinctly than I do myself. It is a translation 
by my friend Martin Van Buren Mavis (sometimes called 
the * Toughkeepsie Seer'), of an odd-looking MS. which I 
found, about a year ago, tightly corked up in a jug floating 
in the Mare Tenebrarum — a sea well described by the 
Nubian geographer, but seldom visited, nowadays, except 
by the transcendentalists and divers for crotchets. Truly 
yours, Edgar A. Pok" 

It is now necessary to return to the correspondence 
with " Annie," to whom Mrs. Clemm is found writing 
on the I ith of January (1849) : — 

" The match is entirely broken off between Eddy and 
Mrs. Whitman. He has been at home three weeks and has 
not written to her once. . . . Dear Eddy is writing most 
industriously, and I have every hope that we will, in a short 
time, surmount most of our difficulties. He writes from ten 
till four every day. . . . We have found out who wrote those 
verses that we attributed to Grace Greenwood : they were 
written by Mrs. Welby, of Kentuicky. Have you a copy 
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of them ) If so, Eddy says he will be so much obliged to 
you for them. . . . Eddy wrote a tale and sent it to the 
publisher, aud in it was a description of you with the name 
of the lady, * Darling Annie/ * It will be published about 
the 2oth of next month, and then I will send it to you. 
Did you see the lines to Eddy in a new magazine just 
come out, called the Metroj)olitan ? They are by Mrs. 
Osgood, and very beautiful . . . Have you seen Lowell's 
satire, and Mrs. Osgood's letter about the lines ? * Some- 
thing about Eddy in both." 

Enclosed in Mrs. Clemm*s letter was a lengthy 
epistle from Poe himself, aud from it the following 
extracts may be made : — 

" It seems to me so long since I have written you that 
I feel condemned, and almost tremble lest you should have 
evil thoughts of Eddy. . . . But no, you will never doubt 
me under any circumstances — will youl It seems to me 
that Fate is against our meeting soon. . . * Annie,' in spite 
of so many worldly sorrows — in spite of all the trouble 
and misrepresentation (so hard to bear) that Poverty has 
entailed on me for so long a time — in spite of all this — 
I am 50, so happy. ... I need not tell you, * Annie,' how 
great a burden is taken off my heart by my rupture with 
Mrs. W. ; for I have fully made up my mind to break the 
engagement. . . . Nothing would have deterred me from 
the match but — what I tell you. . . . 

" Write to me whenever you can spare time, if it be only 
a line. ... I am beginning to do very well about money as 

* Apparently the tale referred to, ** Landor's Cottage," did not 
appear until after Poe's death. — J. H. I. 
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my spirits improve, and soon — very soon, I hope, I shall be 
qwiU out of difficulty. You can't think how industrious I 
am. I am resolved to get rich — to triumph. . . . When 
you write tell me something about Bard well. Has he 
gone to Richmond ? or what is he doing 1 Oh, if I could 
only be of service to him in any way ! Remember me to 
all — to your father and mother and dear little Caddy, and 
Mr. R. and Mr. C. And now good-bye, sister * Annie ! ' " 

Again, on or about the 23rd of January (the letter 
is not dated), Poe is found inditing the following com- 
munication to his friend : — 

" Faithful * Annie ! ' How shall I ever be grateful enough 
to God for giving me, in all my adversity, so true, so 
beautiful a friend ! I felt deeply wounded by the cruel 
statements of your letter — and yet I had anticipated nearly 
all. . . . From the bottom of my heart I forgive her all, 
and would forgive her even more. Some portions of your 
letter I do not fully understand. If the reference is to my 
having violated my promise to you, I simply say, Annie, 
that I have not, and by God's blessing never will Oh, if 
you hut knew how happy I am in keeping it for your sake, 
you could never believe that I would violate it. The 
reports — if any such there be — may have arisen, however, 
from what I did, in Providence, on that terrible day — you 
know what I mean : — Oh — I shudder even to think of it. 
That . • . her friends will speak ill of me is an inevitable 
evil — I must bear it. In fact, * Annie,' I am beginning to 
grow wiser, and do not care so much as I did for the 
opinions of a world in which I see, with my own eyes, that 
to act generously is to be considered as designing, and that 
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to be poor is to be a villain. I must get rich — ^rich. Then 
all will go well — but uiM then I must submit to be abused. 
I deeply regret that Mr. R should think ill of me. If 
you can, disabuse him — and at all times act for me as you 
think best. I put my honor, as I would my life and soul, 
implicitly in your hands ; but I would raiheft not confide my 
purposes, in that one regard, to any one but your dear sister. 

" I enclose you a letter for Mrs. Whitman. Eead it— 
show it only to those in whom you have faith, and then seal 
it with wax and mail it from Boston. . . . When her answer 
comes I will send it to you : that will convince you of the 
trath. If she refuse to answer I will write to Mr. Crocker. 
By the by, if you know his exact name and address send 
it to me. . . . But as long as you and yours love me, what 
need / care for this cruel, unjust, calculating world ? . . . 
In all my present anxieties and embarrassments, I still feel 
in my inmost soul a divine joy— sl happiness inexpressible — 
that nothing seems to disturb. . . . 

" I hope Mr. C. is well. Remember me to him, and ask 
him if he has seen my ' Rationale of Verse,' in the last 
October and November numbers of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, ... 1 am so busy, now, and feel so full of 
energy. Engagements to write are pouring in upon me 
every day. I had two proposals within the last week from 
Boston, I sent yesterday an article to the Am, Beview, 
about * Critics and Criticism.' Not long ago I sent one to 
the Metropolitan called * Lander's Cottage : ' it has some- 
thing about * Annie ' in it, and will appear, I suppose, in 
the March number. To the S, L, Messenger I have sent fifty 
pages of * Marginalia,' five pages to appear each month 
of the current year. I have also made permanent engage- 
ments with every magazine in America (except Peterson's 
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National) including a Cincinnati magazine, called The 
Gentlemen^s. So you see that I have only to keep up my 
spirits to get out of all my pecuniary troubles. The least 
price I get is I5 per 'Graham page/ and I can easily 
average ij per day — that is $7 J. As soon as * returns' 
come in I shall be out of difficulty. I see Godey advertises 
an article by me, but I am at a loss to know what it is. 
You ask me, Annie, to tell you about some book to read. 
Have you seen * Percy Eanthorpe ' by Mrs. Gore 1 * You 
can get it at any of the agencies. I have lately read it 
with deep interest, and derived great consolation from it 
also. It relates to the career of a literary man, and gives 
a just view of the true aims and the true dignity of the 
literary character. Eead it for my sake. 

" But of one thing rest assured, * Annie,' — from this day 
forth I shun the pestilential society of literary women. 
They are a heartless, unnatural, venomous, dishonorable 
set, with no guiding principle but inordinate self-esteem. 
Mrs. Osgood is the only exception I know. . . . Kiss little 
Caddy for me, and remember me to Mr. R. and to all, 

"I have had a most distressing headache for the last 
two weeks." ... 

The above unsigned letter was succeeded, early in 
February, apparently, by the following communica- 
tion simply dated Thursday Sth : — 

"Dear 'Annie,' — My mother is just going to town, where, 
I hope, she will find a sweet letter from you or from 
Sarah ; but, as it is so long since I have written, I must 
send a few words to let you see and feel that Eddy, 
even when silent, keeps you always in his mind and heart — 

♦ By G. H. Lewes t—J. H. I. 
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I have been so busy, * Annie/ ever since I returned from. 
Providence — six weeks ago. I have not suffered a day to 
pass without writing from a page to three pages. Yesterday^ 
I wrote five, and the day before a poem considerably longer 
than the * Raven.' I call it * The Bells.' How I wish 
' Annie ' could see it 1 Her opinion is so dear to me on such 
topics — on oLl it is everything to me — but on poetry in 
especial And, Sarah, too. ... I told her when we were 

at W , that I hardly ever knew any one with a keener 

discrimination in regard to what is really poetical The 
five prose pages I finished yesterday are called — what do 
you think ? — I am sure you will never guess — * Hop-Frog/* 
Only think of your Eddy writing a story with suck a name 
as * Hop-Frog ! ' You would never guess the subject (which 
is a terrible one) from the title, I am sure. It will be 
published in a weekly paper, of Boston. . . . not a very 
respectable journal, perhaps, in a literary point of view, 
but one that pays as high prices as most of the magazines. 
The proprietor wrote to me, offering about $5 a * Graham 
page,' and as I was anxious to get out of my pecuniary 
difficulties, I accepted the offer. He gives $5 for a sonnet, 
also; Mrs. Osgood, Park Benjamin, and Mrs. Sigourney 
are engaged. I think 'The Bells' will appear in the 
American Review, I have got no answer yet from Mrs. 
Whitman. . . . My opinion is that her mother has intercepted 
the letter and will never give it to her. . . . 

" Dear mother says she will write you a long letter in a 
day or two, and tell you Kow good I am. She is in high 
spirits at my prospects and at our hopes of soon seeing 
* Annie.' We have told our landlord that we will not take 
the house next year. Do not let Mr. R, however, make 
any arrangements for us in , or W , for, being poor, 
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we are so much the slaves of circumstances. At all events 
we will both come and see you, and spend a week with you 
in the early spring or before — but we will let you know 
some time before. Mother sends her dearest, dearest love 
to you and Sarah and to all. And now good-bye, my dear 
* Annie. ' — Your own Eddy. " 

On the 1 9th of the same month the poet is found 
writing sadly, but proudly, to this esteemed corre- 
spondent, to repel some cruql accusations which had 
been' made against him by certain mischief-makers: — 

FoRDHAM, Feb, 19, Sunday. 

My sweet Friend and Sister — I fear that in this letter, 
which I write with a heavy heart, you will find much to 
disappoint and grieve you — ^for I must abandon my pro- 
posed visit, and God only knows when I shall see you, and 
clasp you by the hand. I have come to this determination 
to-day, after looking over some of your letters to me and 
my mother, written since I left you. You have not said 
it to me, but I have been enabled to glean from what you 

Jiave said, that Mr. E has permitted himself (perhaps 

without knowing it) to be influenced against me by the 
malignant misrepresentations of Mr. and Mrs. . 

Now, I frankly own to you, dear * Annie,' that / am protid, 
although I have never shown myself proud to you or yours, 

and never will. You know that I quarrelled with the L s 

solely on your account and Mr. R's. It was obviously my 
interest to keep in with them, and, moreover, they had 
rendered me some services which entitled them to my 
gratitude up to the time when I discovered they had been 
blazoning their favors to the world. Gratitude, then, as 
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well as interest, would have led me not to offend them ; 

and the insults offered to me individaally by Mrs. L 

were not sufficient to make me break with them. It was 
only when I heard them . . . (speak against) your husband 
... it was only when such insults were offered to yotf, 
whom I so sincerely and most purely loved, and to Mr. 

R , whom I had every reason to like and respect, that 

I arose and left their house and ensured the unrelenting 
vengeance of that worst of all fiends, ^ a woman scorned.' 
Now feeling all this, I cannot help thinking it unkind in 
Mr. E , when I am absent and unable to defend my- 
self, that he vM persist in listening to what these people 
say to my discredit I cannot help thinking it, more- 
over, the most unaccountable instance of weakness-— of 
obtuseness — ^that ever I knew a man to be guilty of: 
women are more easily misled in such matters. In the 
name of God, what else had I to anticipate in return 

for the offence which I offered Mrs. L ^'s insane 

vanity and self-esteem, than that she would spend the 
rest of her days in ransacking the world for scandal 
against me (and the falser the better for her purpose), 
and in fabricating accusations where she could not find 
them ready made 1 I certainly anticipated no other line 
of conduct on her part ; but, on the other hand, I certainly 
did not anticipate that any man in his semes would ever 
listen to accusations from so suspicious a source. . . . 
Not only must I ru>t visit you at L , but I must dis- 
continue my letters and you yours. I cannot and will not 
have it on my conscience, that I have interfered with the 
domestic happiness of the only being in the whole world, 
whom I have loved at the same time with truth and with 
purity — I do not merely love you, * Annie ' — I admire and 
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respect you even more — and Heaven knows there is no 
particle of selfishness in my devotion — I ask nothing for 
myself, but your (ntm happiness— with a charitable inter- 
pretation of those calumnies which — for your sake, I am now 
enduring from this vile woman — ^and which, for your dear, 
i,ear sake, I would most willingly endure if multiplied 
a hundredfold. The calumnies, indeed, < Annie,* do not 
materially wound me, except in depriving me of your 
society — for of your affection and respect I ftd that they 
never can. As for any injuries the falsehoods of these 
people can do me^ make your mind easy about that. It is 
true that ' Hell has no fury like a woman scorned,' but I 
have encountered such vengeance before, on far higher 
grounds — that is to say, for a far less holy purpose, than 
I feel the defence of your good name to be. I scorned 

Mrs. E , simply because she revolted me, and to this 

day she has never ceased her anonymous persecutions. 
But in what have they resulted f She has not deprived 
me of one friend who ever knew me and onc6 trusted me — 
nor has she lowered me one inch in the public opinion. 
When she ventured too far, I sued her at once (through 
her miserable tools), and recovered exemplary damages — as 

I will unquestionably do, forthwith, in the case of , if 

ever he shall muster courage to utter a single acHonaMe 
word. It is true I shrink with a nameless horror from 
connecting my name in the public prints, with such un> 

mentionable nobodies and blackguards as L and his 

lady — but they may provoke me a little too far — You 
will now have seen, dear Annie, how and why it is that 
my Mother and myself cannot visit you as we proposed. . . . 
I could not feel at ease in his (her husband's) house, so long 
as he permits himself to be prejudiced against me, or so 
VOL. IL 
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long as he associates with such persons as the L s. It 

had been my design to ask you and Mr. R (or, perhaps, 

your parents) to board my Mother while I was absent at 
the South, and I intended to start after remaining with 
you a week, but my whole plans are now disarranged — 
I have taken the cottage at Ford ham for another year — 
Time, dear Annie, will show all things. Be of good heart, 
I shall never cease to think of you — ^and bear in mind the 
two solemn promises I have made you. The one I am now 
religiously keeping, and the other (so help me Heaven !) 
shall sooner or later be kept. — Always your dear friend 
and brother, Edgar." 

From the next communication, unsigned but dated, 
it is seen that the traducers are still at work From 
it these passages may be cited : — 

^^ March 23, 1849. 

" Will not * Annie ' confide the secrets about Westford % 
Was it anything / did which caused you to * give up hope ' % 
Dear Annie, I am so happy in being able to afford Mr. R. 
proof of something in which he seemed to doubt me. You 

remember that Mr. and Mrs. L strenuously denied 

having spoken ill of you to me, and I said * then it must 
remain a simple question of veracity between us, as I had 
no witness — ' but I observed afterwards — * Unfortunately I 

have returned Mrs. L her letters (which were filled 

with abuse of you both), but, if I am not mistaken, my 
mother has some in her possession that will prove the 
truth of what I say.' Now, Annie, when we came to look 
over these last, I found, to my extreme sorrow, that ihey 
would not corroborate me, I say * to my extreme sorrow ; ' 
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for, oh, it is so painful to be doubted when we hnjow our own 
integrity. Not that I fancied, even for one moment, that 

y(m doubted me, but then I saw that Mr. E and Mr. 

C didy and perhaps even your brother. Well ! what 

do you think % Mrs. L has again written my mother, 

and I enclose her letter. Read it ! you will find it thoroughly 
corroborative of all I said. The verses to me which she 
alludes to, I have not seen. You will see that she admits 
having cautioned me against you, as I said, and in fact 
admits all that I accused her of. Now you distinctly 
remember that they both loudly denied having spoken 
against you : — this, in fact, was the sole point at issue. 
I have marked the passages alluded to. I wish that you 
would write to your relation in Providence and ascertain 
for me who slandered me as you say — I wish to prove the 
falsity of what has been said (for I find that it will not do 
to permit such reports to go unpunished), and, especially, 
obtain for me some details upon which I can act. . . . Will 
you do thisi ... I enclose also some other lines *For 
Annie ' — and will you let me know in what manner they 
impress you % I have sent them to the Flag of our Union. 
By the way, did you get * Hop-Frog ' 1 I sent it to you by 

mail, not knowing whether you ever see the paper in . 

I am sorry to say that the Metropolitan has stopped and 
*Landor's Cottage' is returned on my hands unprinted. 
I think the lines * For Annie ' * (those I now send) much 
the best I haVe ever written; but an author can seldom 
depend on his own estimate of his own works, so I wish 
to know what 'Annie' truly thinks of them — also your 
dear sister and Mr. C w 

* Beginning, " Thank Heaven ! the crisis— the danger — is past." — 
J. H. I. 



2 1 2 Letter to Willis. 

" Do not let the verses go em/ of your possession until you 
see them in print — as I have sold them to the publisher of 
the Flag. . . . Semember me to alL" 

The tale of "Hop-Frog" above referred to was 
founded by Poe upon a terrible tragedy related by 
Froissart, as having occurred in the court of Charles 
the Sixth of France. The poet appears to have 
derived his knowledge of the incident from Lord 
Bemer's quaint old English version of the chronicler's 
story, and in his rendering of the tale he has contrived 
to attract more sympathy for "Hop-Frog" — for the 
poor crippled dwarf, notwithstanding his awful revenge, 
who had no fondness for wine as it excited him 
" almost to madness " — than Poe*s ideal heroes generally 
obtain. 

As regards the lines "For Annie," spoken of and 
enclosed in the foregoing communication, this letter 
to K P. Willis will be of interest : — 

" FoRDHAM, April 20, 1849. 

" My dear Willis : — The poem which I enclose, and 
which I am so vain as to hope you will like, in some 
respects, has been just published in a paper for which sheer 
necessity compels me to write now and then. It pays well — 
as times go — but unquestionably it ought to pay ten prices ; 
for whatever I send it I feel I am consigning to the tomb 
of the Capulets. The verses accompanying this, may I 
beg you to take out of the tomb, and bring them to 
light in the Home Journal 7 If you can oblige me so far 
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as to copy them, I do not think it will be necessary to say 
' From the Flagy — that would be too bad : — and, perhaps, 

* From a late paper * would do. 

" I have not forgotten how a * good word in season ' 
from you made *The Raven,' and made *XJlaluine,' 
(which, by-the-way, people have done me the honor of 
attributing to you) — therefore I woM ask you (if I dared), 
to say something of these lines — if they please you. Truly 
yours ever, Edgab A. Fob." 

Those unacquainted with the intensely grateful 
nature of the poet towards all those whom he deemed 
himself indebted to, would be inclined to consider 
some portions of the above note intended for sarcasm : 
Poe, however, doubtless did believe that Willis had 
assisted in making "The Eaven" famous, although 
he could hardly have considered it an honour for 
himself that " Ulalume " had been fathered upon the 
author of " Hurrygraphs." 

The letter following that last cited is undated and 
unsigned ; it gives a vivid picture of the horrors the 
unfortunate Poe was exposed to in his attempt to 
live by the work of his pen, and of the melancholia 
by which he was so often oppressed : — 

" Annie, — You will see by this note that I am nearly} if 
not quite, well — so be no longer uneasy on my account I 
was not so ill as my mother supposed, and she is so anxious 
about me that she takes alarm often without cause. It is 
not so much ^ that I have been as depressed in spirits — I 
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cannot express to you how terribly I have been suffering 
from gloom. . . . You know how cheerfully I wrote to 
you not long ago — about my prospects — hopes — how I 
anticipated being soon out of difficulty. Well ! all seems to 
be frustrated — at least for the present. As usual, misfor- 
tunes never come single, and I have met one disappointment 
after another. The Columbian Magazine^ in the first 
place, failed — then Post's Union (taking with it my 
principal dependence) ; then the Whig Review was forced 
to stop paying for contributions — then the Democratic — 
then (on account of his oppression and insolence) I was 

obliged to quarrel, finally, with ; and then, to crown 

all, the " " (from which I anticipated so much 

and with which I had made a regular engagement for $10 
a week throughout the year) has written a circular to 
correspondents, pleading poverty and declining to receive 
any more articles. More than this, the S, L, Messenger^ 
which owes me a good deal, cannot pay just yet, and, 
altogether, I am reduced to Sartain and Graham — both very 
precarious. No doubt, Annie, you attribute my " gloom " 
to these events — but you would be wrong. It is not in 
the power of any mere worldly considerations, such as 
these, to depress me. . . . No, my sadness is unaccountable, 
and this makes me the more sad. I am full of dark 
forebodings. Nothing cheers or comforts me. My life 
seems wasted — the future looks a dreary blank : but 
I will struggle on and 'hope against hope.' . . . What 

do you think 1 / have received a letter from Mrs. L 

and such a letter ! She says she is about to publish 
a detailed account of all that occurred between us, under 
guise of romance, with fictitious names, &c., — that she will 
make me appear noble, generous, &c. &c. — ^nothing bad — 
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that she will *do justice to my motives,' &c. &c. She 
writes to know if * I have any suggestions to make.' If I 
do not answer it in a fortnight, the book will go to press as 
it is — and, more than all this — she is coming on immediately 
io see me at Fordham, I have not replied — shall I? and 
what ? The * friend ' who sent the lines to the * H. J/ was 
the friend who loves you best — was myself. The Flag so 
misprinted them that I was resolved to have a true copy. 
The Flag has two of my articles yet — * A Sonnet to my 
Mother,' and * Lander's Cottage.' ... I have written a 
ballad called * Annabel Lee,' which I will send you 
soon. fFhy do you not send the tale of which you 
spoke ] " 

Appended to the above epistle are these few 
pathetic lines from Mrs. Clemm: — "Thank you a 
thousand times for your letter, my dear ' Annie.' Do 
not believe Eddy; he has been very ill, but is now 
better. I thought he would die several times. God 
knows I wish we were both in our graves — it would, 
I am sure, be far better.'* 

An intervening communication to " Annie " has 
been lost, wherein the poet announced his intention 
of once more visiting the Southern States, in order to 
obtain aid for his projected magazine — the ignis fatutis 
of his life — both by lectures and by procuring sub- 
scribers' names. The next letter, written on the 1 6tli 
of June, shows Poe on the eve of departure, but — 
although not unhopefully worded — detained from day 
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FORDHAM, Jun^ i6. 



" You asked me to write before I started for Richmond, 
and I was to have started last Monday (the nth) — so, 
perhaps, you thought me gone, and without having written 
to say * good-bye' — but indeed, Annie, I eoM not have 
done so. The truth is, I have been on the point of starting 
every day since I wrote — and so put off writing until the 
last moment — ^but I have been disappointed — ^and can no 
longer refrain from sending you, at least, a few lines to let 
you see why I have been so long silent. When I can go 
now is uncertain — ^but, perhaps, I may be off to-morrow, 
or next day: — all depends upon circumstances beyond my 
control. Most probably, I will not go until I hear from 
Thompson (of the S. L. Messenger), to whom I wrote ^ye 
days ago — telling him to forward the letter from Oquawka, 
instead of retaining it until he sees me. The reason of the 
return of my draft on Graham's Magazine (which put me to 
such annoyance and mortification while I was with you) 
was, that the articles I sent (by mail) did not come to 
hand. No insult (as I had half anticipated) was meant — 
and I am sincerely glad of this ; for I did not wish to give 
up writing for Graham's Magazine just yet — I enclose the 
publisher's reply to my letter of enquiry. The Postmaster 
here is investigating the matter, and, in all probability, the 
articles will be found, and the draft paid by the time you 
get this. So all this will be right. . . . 

" You see I enclose you quite a budget of papers : the 
letter of Mjrs. L— . — to Muddy^-Mrs. L— — *s long MS. 
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poem — the verses by the *Lynn Bard,'* which you said 
you wished to see, and also some lines to me (or rather 
about me), by Mrs. Osgood, in which she imagines me writing 
to her, I send, too, another notice of * Eureka,' from Gree- 
ley's Tribune. The letter of Mrs. L you can retain if 

you wish it. 

" Have you seen the * Moral for Authors,' a new satire 
by J. E. Tuel? — who, in the name of Heaven, is J. E. Tuell 
The book is miserably stupid. He has a long parody of 
the * Eaven ' — in fact, nearly the whole thing seems to be 
aimed at me. If you have not seen it and wish to see it 

I will send it ... No news of Mrs. L yet. If she 

comes here I shall refuse to see her. Eemember me to 

your parents, Mr. R , &c. — And now Heaven for ever 

bless you — Eddig. 

" I enclose, also, an autograph of the Mr. Willis you are 
so much in love with. Tell Bardwell I will send him what 
I promised very soon. . . . My mother sends you her 
dearest — ^most devoted love." 

Some days later the poet indited the following 
interesting epistle to an old literary correspondent : — 

" New Yokk, June 26, 49. 

"On the principle of •better late than never' I avail 
myself of a few moments' leisure to say a word or two in 
reply to your last letter-— the one from Brunswick. 

"You have had time to form an opinion of 'Eureka.' 
Let me know, frankly, how it impresses you. It is accom- 
plishing all that I prophesied — even more. 
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2 1 8 Touching the ** Stylus'' 

** In respect to D . By a singular coincidence, he is 

the chief of the very sect of Hogites to whom I refer as 
' the most intolerant and intolerable set of bigots and 
tyrants that ever existed on the face of the Earth.* A 
merely perceptive man, with no intrinsic force — ^no power 
of generalisation — in short, a pompous nobody. He is 
aware (for there have been plenty to tell him) that I intend 
liim in * Eureka.' 

" I do not comprehend you about my being the * auto- 
biographer of UolderCs Magazine,* I occasionally hear of 
that work, but have never seen a number of it. 

"*The Rationale of Verse* appeared in the last Novem- 
ber and December numbers of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, In the February number I published (editorially) a 
review of * The Fable for Critics ' — It is not much. Lowell 
might have done better. 

"I have never written any poem called *Ullahana.' 
What makes you suppose I have 1 I enclose the last poem 
(of any length) which I have published (i.e., *For Annie'). 
How do you like it ] You know I put much faith in 
your poetical judgments. It is from Willis's H, Journal, 
Do you ever see the Literary World ? 

" Touching the Stylus : Monk Lewis once was asked how 
he came, in one of his acted plays, to introduce black 
banditti, when, in the country where the scene was laid, 
black people were quite unknown. His answer was : ^ I 
introduced them because I truly anticipated that blacks 
would have more effect on my audience than whites — and 
if I had taken it into my head that, by making them sky- 
blue the effect would have been greater, why sky-blue they 
should have been.' To apply this idea to the Stylus — I am 
awaiting the best opportunity for its issue ; and if by waiting 
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until the day of judgment I perceive still increasing chances 
of ultimate success, why until the day of judgment I will 
patiently wait. I am now going to Richmond to 'see 
about it ' — and possibly I may get out the first number next 
January. 

" Write soon and more frequently. I always receive 
your letters with interest. Cordially your friend, 

"Edgar A. Poe. 

** Please re-enclose the verses.'* 

Among the friendships Poe made during his last 
days was that with " Stella," the authoress of " Eecords 
of the Heart," and other popular works. She says, 
" I saw much of Mr. Poe during the last year of his 
life. He was one of the most sensitive and refined 
gentlemen I ever met. My girlish poem — *The 
Forsaken * — made us acquainted. He had seen it 
floating the rounds of the press, and wrote to tell me 
how much he liked it: 'It is ineocpressibly heautifuly 
he said, ' and I should like much to know the young 
author.' After the first call he frequently dined with 
us, and passed the evening in playing whist or in 
reading to me his last poem." 

On the 2 1st of June the poet wrote to this friend 
with reference to a projected publication of hers : — 

*' I have been spending a couple of hours most pleasantly 
... in reading and re-reading your * Child of the Sea.' When 
it appears in print — less enticing to the eye, perhaps, than 
your own graceful MS. — I shall endeavor to do it critical 
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justice in full ; but in the meantime permit me to say, 
briefly, that I think it well conducted as a whole — ^abound- 
ing in narrative passages of unusual force — ^but especially 
remarkable for the boldness and poetic fervor of its senti- 
mental portions, where a very striking origindUy is mani- 
fested. The descriptions, throughout, are warmly imagina- 
tive. The versification could scarcely be improved. The 
conception of Zamen is unique — a creation in the best 
poetic understanding of the term. I most heartily congra- 
tulate you upon having accomplished a work which will 
live, — Yours most sincerely, £dgar A, PoB." 

" The day before he left New York for Eichmond," 
continues Stella, " Mr. Poe came to dinner, and stayed 
the night He seemed very sad and retired early. On 
leaving the next morning he took my hand in his, and, 
looking in my face, said, ' Dear Stella, my much beloved 
friend. You truly understand and appreciate me — I 
have a presentiment that I shall never see you again. 
I must leave to-day for Richmond. If I never return, 
write my life. You can and will do me justice.' 

" ' I will ! ' I exclaimed. And we parted to meet 
no more in this life. That promise I have not yet 
felt equal to fulfil." 

Mrs. Clemm was with her ill-fated nephew on this 
occasion, and spent her last few hours with him at 
"Stella's" house. Notwithstanding the gloomy pre- 
sentiments which oppressed him he attempted to cheer 
his poor "mother" and friends, by drawing hopeful 
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pictures of his ultimate success: "Cheer up, darling 
mother," he said, " your Eddy will yet be a comfort to 
you. I now see my future before me." But for all 
this, Mrs. Clemm records, he " left in such wretched 
spirits. Before he left home he arranged all his 
papers, and told me what to do with them should he 
die. When we parted on the steamboat, although he 
was so dejected, he still tried to cheer me: *God 
bless you, my own darling mother,' he said ; ' do not 
fear for Eddy ! See how good I will be while I am 
away from you, and will come back to love and com- 
fort you.' " And with these last words they parted. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

LAST DA YS. 

Edgar Poe parted from his mother-in-law on the 
30th of June, and on the 9th of July the desolate 
woman wrote to a friend in these terms : — 

'' Eddy has been gone ten days, and I have not heard 
one word from him. Do you wonder that I am dktraded ? 
I fear everything. ... Do you wonder that he has so 
little confidence in any one ] Have we not suflTered from 
the blackest treachery 1 . . . Eddy was obliged to go 
through Philadelphia, and how much I fear he has got into 
some trouble there ; he promised me so sincerely to write 
thence. I ought to have heard last Monday, and now it 
is Monday again and not one word. . . . Oh, if any evil 
has befallen him, what can comfort me? The day after 
he left New York, I left Mrs. Lewis and started for home. 
I called on a rich friend who had made many promises, 
but never knew our situation. I frankly told her. . . . 
She proposed to me to leave Eddy, saying he might very 
well do for himself. . . . Any one to propose to we to leave 
my Eddy — what a cruel insult ! No one to console and 
comfort him but me; no one to nurse him and take 
care of him when he is sick and helpless ! Can I ever 
forget that dear sweet face, so tranquil, so pale, and those 
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dear eyes looking at me so sadly, while she said, * Darling, 
darling Muddy, you will console and take care of my 
poor Eddy — you will Ttever^ never leave him % Promise 
me, my dear Muddy, and then I can die in peace.' And / 
da jpromise. And when I meet her in heaven, T can say, 
* I have kept my promise, my darling.' ... If Eddy gets 
to Richmond safely and can succeed in what he intends 
doing, we will be relieved of part of our difficulties ; but if 
he comes home in trouble and sick, I know not what is to 
become of us." 

The most reliable account of Poe*s deeds for some 
time after his leaving his Fordham home is that 
derived from Mrs. Clemm's letters and papers. It 
was the poet's misfortune that he had to visit Phila- 
delphia on his journey south. There he was either 
beguiled into taking stimulants, or sought relief from 
pain in narcotics ; whatever may have been the active 
agent, its influence upon his debilitated frame was most 
deplorable. For a few days he was utterly insane, 
and had he not fallen into the hands of friends, would, 
probably, have ended his days then and there. There 
is no need to repeat the details of this episode, as 
they were furnished to Mrs. Clemm ; it sufl&ces to 
repeat her assurance that during his frenzied wander- 
ings, while he deemed himself pursued by some fear- 
some foes, — " while he was so deranged, he never did 
aught that was ungentlemanly, much less, that was 
disgraceful." 
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The unfortunate man speedily recovered his reason, 
and resumed his journey to Bichmond. Mrs. Clemm 
states that she received a letter from him on the 23 rd 
of July, and she remarks, " He writes he is better in 
health, and rather better in spirits. He is going from 
Richmond in a few days, to stay with a friend in the 
country for a short time. A very dear friend in 
Richmond, Mrs. Nye, wrote to me last week, and 
promised me to make him stay at her house, and 
says she will take every care of him ; she is a dear 
kind-hearted creature. But I meet with so little sin- 
cerity in this world that I can scarcely trust any one." 

When Poe reached Richmond he renewed hid 
acquaintanceship with many old friends, by whom 
he was introduced to several new ones. He was 
generally the guest, it is stated, of Mrs. McKenzie, 
by whom and her husband his sister Rosalie had been 
adopted. Among the new acquaintances he made at 
this time was a Mrs. Weiss ; who has published some 
interesting particulars of the "Last Days of Edgar 
Poe," * but, in some instances, where not dependent 
upon her own personal knowledge for facts, she had 
been greatly misled by erroneous report. 

" I was surprised," writes Mrs. Weiss, " to find that the 
poet was not the melancholy person I had unconsciously 

* In Scrtbner^s Monthly for March 187S. 
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pictured. On the contrary, he appeared, except on one 
occasion, invariably cheerful, and frequently playful in 
mood. He seemed quietly amused by the light-hearted chat 
of the young people about him, and often joined them in 
humorous repartee, sometimes tinged with a playful sarcasm. 
Yet he preferred to sit quietly and listen and observe. 
Nothing escaped his keen observation. . . . Though in the 
social evenings with us, or at Duncan's Lodge, Poe would 
join in the light conversation or amusement of the hour, I 
observed that it had not power to interest him for any 
length of time. He preferred a seat on the portico, or a stroll 
about the lawn or garden, in company with a friend. . . . 

" Among other things, Poe spoke to me freely of his 
future plans and prospects. He was at this time absorbed 
in his cherished scheme of establishing his projected journal, 
the Stylus, Nearly all his old friends in Virginia had 
})romised to aid him with the necessary funds, and he was 
sanguine of success. He intended to spare no pains, no 
effort, to establish this as the leading literary journal of 
the country. The plan of it, which he explained in detail, 
but of which I retain little recollection, was to be something 
entirely original ; and the highest * genius, distinctive 
from talent,' of the country was to be represented in its 
pages. To secure this result, he would offer a more liberal 
price for contributions than any other publisher. This 
would, of course, demand capital to begin with, which was 
all that he required ; and of that he had the promise. To 
establish this journal had been, he said, the cherished dream 
of his life, and now at last he felt assured of success. And 
in thus speaking he held his head erect, and his eyes 
glowed with enthusiasm. * I must and will succeed ! ' he 
said. . . . 

VOL. II. P 
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<' Poe, among other plans for raising the funds so sorely 
needed, decided to give a series of lectures in Kichmond. 
The first of these (* The Poetic Principle ') brought him at 
once into prominent notice with the lUchmond Publia 
The press discussed him and the ^lite of society fgted him. 
With the attention and kiuduess thus shown him he was 
much gratified. Yet he did not appear to care for the 
formal parties, and declared that he found more enjoyment 
with his friends in the country. 

" I can vividly recall him as he appeared on his visits to 
us. He always carried a cane, and upon entering the shade 
of the avenue would remove his hat, throw back his hair, 
and walk lingeringly, as if enjoying the coolness, carrying 
his hat in his hand, generally behind him. Sometimes he 
would pause to examine some rare flower, or to pluck a 
grape from the laden trellises. He met us always with an 
expression of pleasure illuminating his countenance and 
lighting his fine eyes. 

" Poe's eyes, indeed, were his most striking feature, and it 
was to these that his face owed its peculiar attraction. I have 
never seen other eyes at all resembling them. They were 
large, with long, jet-black lashes, — the iris dark steel-grey, 
possessing a crystalline clearness and transparency, through 
which the jet-black pupil was seen to expand and contract 
with every shade of thought or emotion. I observed that 
the lids never contracted, as is so usual in most persons, 
especially when talking ; but his gaze was ever full, open, 
and unshrinking. His usual expression was dreamy and 
sad. He had a way of sometimes turning a slightly askance 
look upon some person who was not observing him, and, 
with a quiet, steady gaze, appear to be mentally taking 
the calibre of the unsuspecting subject. *What awful 
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eyes Mr. Poe has ! * said a lady to me. * It makes my 
blood run cold to see him slowly turn and fix them upon 
me when I am talking.' 

" Apart from the wonderful beauty of his eyes, I would 
not have called Poe a very handsome man. He was, in 
my opinion, rather distinguished-looking than handsome. 
What he had been when younger I had heard, but at the 
period of my acquaintance with him he had a pallid and 
careworn look, — somewhat haggard, indeed, — very appa- 
rent except in his moments of animation. He wore a 
dark moustache, scrupulously kept, but not entirely con- 
cealing a slightly-contracted expression of the mouth, 
and an occasional twitching of the upper lip, resembling 
a sneer. This sneer, indeed, was easily excited — a motion 
of the lip, scarcely perceptible, and yet intensely expres- 
sive. There was in it nothing of ill-nature, but much of 
sarcasm." 

Among the old friendships Poe now renewed was 
that with Mrs. Shelton, the Miss Eoyster of his boy- 
hood's love. He had not been long in Eichmond on 
the occasion of this last visit, before he called upon 
Mrs. Shelton, now become a widow. 

" I was ready to go to church,*' says Mrs. Shelton, " when 
a servant entered and told me that a gentleman in the 
parlor wished to see me. I went down and was amazed 
at seeing Mr. Poe, but knew him instantly. He came up 
to me in the most enthusiastic manner and said, 'O 
Elmira, is it you 1 ' ... I then told him that I was going 
to church; I never let anything interfere with that, and 
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that }ie must call again. . . . When he did call again he 
renewed his addresses. I laughed ; he looked very serious, 
and said he was in earnest, and had been thinking about it 
for a long time. When I found out that he was quite 
serious, I became serious also, and told him that if he 
would not take a positive denial, he must give me time to 
consider. He answered, ' A lot e that hesitated was not a 
love for him.*" . . . But he stayed a long time, and was 
very pleasant and cheerful. He came to visit me frequently, 
and I went with him to the Exchange Concert Eoom, and 
heard him read.'' 

Twice the poet appeared in public on this final visit 
to Richmond, and delivered lectures on "The Poetic 
Principle," to large and appreciative audiences. Pro- 
fessor Valentine, brother of the famous sculptor, well 
remembers the profound impression made by Poe's 
recitations — especially of Hood's "Bridge of Sighs," — on 
these occasions, as well as by his personal appearance. 
He speaks of the pallor which overspread his face, as 
contrasted with the dark hair that fell on the summit 
of his forehead. " His brow," he says, " was fine and 
expressive ; his eye, dark and restless ; in the mouth, 
firmness mingled with an element of scorn and dis- 
content. His gait was firm and erect, but his manner 
nervous and emphatic. He was of fine address and 
cordial in his intercourse with his friends, but looked 
as though he rarely smiled from joy, to which he 
seemed to be a stranger : fhat might be partly attri- 
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buted to the great struggle for self-control, in which 
he seemed to be constantly engaged. There was little 
variation and much sadness in the intonation of his 
voice, yet this very sadness was so completely in 
harmony with his history, as to excite on the part of 
this community a deep* interest in him both as a 
lecturer and a reader." 

This lecture on "The Poetic Principle" was a 
worthy setting for the sun of Poe's genius : in it he 
embodied the theories and dicta on Poetry that he 
had preached and practised ever since his boyhood, 
illustrating the one and demonstrating the other by 
recitation of some of the finest specimens of the verse 
of Shelley, Tennyson, Byron, Hood, Longfellow, Mother- 
well, and others. It is one of the best of his 
critical productions, containing the condensation of his 
most noteworthy remarks on Poesy, and those most 
worthy preservation. 

Twice during this stay in Eichmond the poet is 
said to have succumbed to the temptation which 
embittered the "lonesome latter years" of his life. 
Upon each occasion, it is declared that he was 
tenderly watched over and waited upon, especially 
upon the second occasion, when, says Mrs. Weiss, 
" during some days his life was in imminent danger." 
Assiduous attention saved him, but it was the opinion 
of the physicians that another mck attack would prove 
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fatal. This they told him, warning him seriously of 
the danger. 

" Dr. Carter relates how, on this occasion, he had a long 
conversation with him, in which Poe expressed the most 
earnest desire to break from the thraldom of his besettino: 
sin, and told of his many unavailing struggles to do so. He 
was moved even to tears, and finally declared, in the most 
solemn manner, that this time he would restrain himself, — 
wovld withstand any temptation. He kept his word as 
long as he remained in liichmond." 

The unfortunate man did, indeed, strive to emanci- 
pate himself from the terrible thraldom in which he 
was held, even to the extent of subscribing to the 
rules of a local Temperance Society. He sent the 
printed slip which was given him on that occasion 
to Mrs. Clemm, and the poor desolate woman, on the 
day following its receipt, wrote to an ever-steadfast 
friend, " The dark, dark clouds, I think, are beginning 
to break. . . . God of His great mercy grant he may 
keep this pledge." 

Bravely and earnestly the poor fellow strove to 
keep to his determination, spending his time chiefly 
among such friends of his childhood as were vrilling 
and happy to enjoy his society. " Especially did he 
enjoy his visits to the Sullys," says Mrs. Weiss, " where, 
he remarked, ' I always find pictures, flowers, delight- 
ful music and conversation, and a kindness more 
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refreshing than all/ " Eobert Sully, the well-known 
American artist, and Edgar Poe had been school- 
fellows, and the artist remarked of his old friend, that 
he " was one of the most warm-hearted and generous 
of men. In his youth and prosperity, when admired 
and looked up to by all his companions, he invariably 
stood by me and took my part. I was a dull boy 
at learning, and Edgar never grudged time or pains 
in assisting me. It was Mr. Allan's cruelty in cast- 
ing him upon the world, a beggar, which ruined Poe. 
Some who had envied him took advantage of his 
change of fortune to slight and insult him. He was 
sensitive and proud, and felt the change keenly. It 
was this which embittered him. By nature no person 
was less inclined to reserve or bitterness, and as a 
boy he was frank and generous to a fault." 

Amid old friends, who not only remembered the 
past, but who could think of him, and act towards 
him, so sympathetically in the present, Poe naturally 
felt happier than he had done for a long time, but 
that he, constituted as he was, should frequently sufier 
from recurring fits of melancholia, seemed unavoidable. 
His letters at this time were inexpressibly sorrow- 
ful in tone, but Mrs. Weiss, in her Recollections, 
says : — 

" The only occasion on which I saw Poe really sadt or 
depressed, was on a walk to the 'Hermitage,' the old 
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deserted seat of the Mayo family, where he had, in his 
youth, been a frequent visitor. On reaching the place, our 
party separated, and Poe and myself strolled slowly about 
the grounds. I observed that he was unusually silent and 
preoccupied, and, attributing it to the influence of memories 
associated with the place, forbore to interrupt hira. He 
passed slowly by the mossy bench called the 'Lovers' 
Seat,* beneath two aged trees, and remarked, as we turned 
towards the garden, * There used to be white violets here.' 
Searching amid the tangled wilderness of shrubs, we found 
a few late blossoms, some of which he placed carefully 
between the leaves of a note-book. Entering the deserted 
house, he passed from room to room with a grave, abstracted 
look, and removed his hat, as if involuntarily, on entering 
the saloon where in old times many a brilliant company 
had assembled. Seated in one of the deep windows, over 
which now grew masses of ivy, his memory must have 
borne him back to former scenes, for he repeated the 
familiar lines of Moore : 

*' * I feel like one who treads alone, 
Some banquet-hall deserted ' — 

and paused, with the first expression of real sadness that 
I had ever seen on bis face." 

Poe now having to visit New York, in connection 
with the editing and publication of a lady's forthcoming 
volume of verse, wrote to Mrs. Clemm to inform her of 
his anticipated marriage to Mrs. Shelton, and also 
desired her to be prepared to retui;n with him to Rich- 
mond, to reside there permanently. Notwithstanding 
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his projected marriage, Poe's two last letters to Mrs. 
Clemm were very, very sad, and seemed to have been 
written with a foreboding that they would be his 
last. They were replete with anxious expressions for 
his relative's future happiness, and contained words 
of tender remembrance for " Annie." 

Although Mrs. Shelton does not appear to have de- 
finitely engaged herself to Poe, there was, imdoubtedly, 
an understanding between them sufficient to warrant 
the poet in his belief that he was once more an 
accepted suitor of his boyhood's love. Previous to 
leaving Virginia on his journey north, he called on 
the lady and told her that he was going to New York 
to wind up some business matters, but that he would 
return to Eichmond as soon as he had accomplished 
it, although, at the same time, says Mrs. Shelton, he 
said he had a presentiment he should never see me 
any more. And in this he was right, for they never 
met again. 

" The evening of the day previous to that appointed for 
his departure from Eichmond/' says Mrs. Weiss, " Poe spent 
at my mother's. He declined to enter the parlours, where 
a number of visitors were assembled, saying he preferred 
the more quiet sitting-room ; and here I had a long and 
almost uninterrupted conversation with him. He spoke of 
his future, seeming to anticipate it with an eager delight, 
like that of youtL He declared that the last few weeks 
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ill the society of his old and new friends had been the 
happiest that he had known for many years, and that when 
he again left New York he should there leave behind all 
the trouble and vexation of his past life. On no occasion 
had I seen him so cheerful and hopeful as on this evening. 
* Do you know/ he inquired, * how I spent most of this 
morning? In writing a critique of your poems, to be 
accompanied by a biographical sketch. I intend it to be 
one of my best, and that it shall appear in the second 
number of the Stylus^ — so confident was he in regard to 
this magazine. Poe expressed great regret in being com- 
pelled to leave Richmond, on even so brief an absence. 
He would certainly, he said, be back in two weeks. He 
thanked my mother with graceful courtesy and warmth 
for her kindness and hospitality, and begged that we 
would write to him in New York, saying it would do him 
good. 

" He was the last of the party to leave the house. We 
were standing on the portico, and after going a few steps 
he paused, turned, and again lifted his hat, in a last adieu. 
At the moment, a brilliant meteor appeared in the sky 
directly over his head, and vanished in the east. We 
commented laughingly upon the incident ; but I remem- 
bered it sadly afterward. 

'^ That night he spent at Duncan's Lodge ; and, as his 
friend said, sat late at his window, meditatively smoking, 
and seemingly disinclined for conversation. On the follow- 
ing morning he went into the city, accompanied by his 
friends, Dr. Gibbon Carter and Dr. Mackenzie. The day 
was passed with them and others of his intimate friends. 
Late in the evening he entered the oflSce of Dr. John 
Carter, and spent an hour in looking over the day's papers ; 
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then taking Dr. Carter's cane he went out, remarking that 
he would step across to Saddler's (a fashionable restaurant) 
and get supper. From the circumstance of his taking the 
cane, leaving his own in its place, it is probable that he 
had intended to return ; but at the restaurant he met with 
some acquaintances who detained him until late, and then 
accompanied him to the Baltimore boat. According to 
their account he was quite sober and cheerful to the last, 
remarking, as he took leave of them, that he would soon be 
in Richmond again." 

Early in October, on the 2nd apparently, Poe left 
Eichmond for New York. He proceeded by boat to 
Baltimore, which city he reached safely on the morn- 
ing following his departure. Upon his arrival he gave 
his trunk to a porter to convey it, it is stated, to the 
cars which were timed to leave in an hour or so 
for Philadelphia, whilst he sought some refreshment. 
What now happened is still shrouded in mystery : 
before leaving Richmond the poet had complained of 
indisposition ; of chilliness, and of exhaustion, and it is 
just possible that the increase of these symptoms may 
have enticed him into breaking his pledge, or into resort- 
ing to some deleterious drug. Be the cause whatever 
it may, it now appears to have become the fixed belief 
of the Baltimoreans, that the unfortimate poet, while 
in a state of temporary mania or stupor, feU into 
the hands of a gang of ruffians who were scouring 
the streets in search of victims. Wednesday, the 3rd of 
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October, was election day for Members of Congress, in 
the State of Maryland, and it is the general supposi- 
tion that Poe was captured by an electioneering band, 
" cooped," * drugged, dragged to the polls, and then, 
after having voted the ticket placed in his hand, was 
ruthlessly left in the street to die. For the truth 
of this terrible tale there appears to be too great a 
probability. 

According to the account furnished by Dr. Moran, 
resident physician of the Washington University 
Hospital, Baltimore, the unfortunate poet was brought 
to that institution, on the 7th of October, in a state of 
insensibility. He had been discovered in that condi- 
tion, lying on a bench by a wharf, and having been 
recognised by a passer-by, had been put into a convey- 
ance and taken to the hospital. 

" I had meantime learned from him," says Dr. Moran, 
"and afterward from the porter at the hotel on Pratt Street, 
then BradshaVs, now called the Maltby House, that he 
arrived there on the evening of the 5th ; was seen to go to 
the dep6t to take the cars for Philadelphia, and that the 
conductor, on going through the cars for tickets, found 

* It was by no means unusual in those days for unprotected strangers 
to be seized by electioneering agents, confined in a ceUar till wanted, or 
" cooped," as it was termed, and then drugged and dragged about from 
poll to poll to vote, the superintending officials registering the votes, 
apparently quite regardless of the condition of the person personifying 
a voter. 
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him lying in the baggage car insensible. He took him as 
far as Havre de Grace, where the tars then passed each 
other, or as far as Wilmington, I forget which, and placed 
him in the train coming to Baltimore. He had left his 
trunk at the hotel in Baltimore. Arriving on the evening 
train he was not seen by any person about the hotel when 
he returned to the city. The presumption is he wandered 
about during the night, and found a bench sometime before 
morning to sleep upon on Light Street Wharf, where he was 
seen and taken from about nine o'clock the next mornini'." 

His cousin, Mr. (now Judge) Neilson Poe, was sent 
for, and had everything done for the patient's comfort, 
but in vain. When he recovered his consciousness, the 
horror and misery of his condition, combined with the 
effects of exposure, produced such a shock to the 
nervous system that he never recovered, and about 
midnight, on the 7th of October 1849, his poor 
tortured spirit passed away. 

On the 9th of the month — on the anniversary of 
" the lonesome October of his most immemorial year " 
— the earthly remains of Edgar Allan Poe were con- 
signed to their resting-place in the grave of his 
ancestors in Westminster Churchyard, Baltimore, in the 
presence of a few relatives and friends. 

Mr. Neilson Poe had a stone prepared to mkrk his 
unfortunate kinsman's tomb, but, by a strange fatality, 
the monument was destroyed before it could be erected, 
and, in consequence, for upwards of a quarter of a 
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century the spot remained unnoted and almost un- 
known. At last, public attention having been strongly- 
drawn to the neglected condition of the poet's grave, 
a public committee was formed to collect subscriptions 
towards the erection of a suitable memorial, and, 
through the exertions of Miss Eice, Mr. Paul Hayne, 
and others, a marble monument was procured, and, on 
the 17th of November 1875, unveiled in the presence 
of a large concourse of people.* 

Poe's story, his faults and misfortunes, cannot be 
better summarised than in these words of Byron's 
" Manfred " : — 

" Look on me ! there is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death ; 
Some perishing of pleasure — some of study — 
Some worn with toil — some of mere weariness — 
Some of disease — and some insanity — 
And some of withered or of broken hearts ; 
For this last is a malady which slays 
More than are numbered in the lists of Fate, 
Taking all shapes, and bearing many names. 
Look upon me ! for even of all these things 
Have I partaken — and of all these things 
One were enough ; then wonder not that I 
Am what I am." 

* Vide Appendix E. 
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It is impossible to conceive the horror and heart- 
rending grief of Mrs. Clemm, when the intelligence of 
Poe's death was conveyed to her. She was awaiting 
his arrival, to bear her away to her native South, and 
instead of welcoming an affectionate son — happy in 
the prospect of anticipated marriage and a prosperous 
future — she received the tidings of his terrible and 
mysterious death. In the first moments of her loneli- 
ness and anguish she wrote to her best friend, for 
sympathy, in these terms : — 

** Oct, 8. 1849. 

"Annie, my Eddy is dead. He died in Baltimore 
yesterday. Annie ! pray for me, your desolate friend. 
My senses will leave me, I will write the moment I hear 
the particulars. I have written to Baltimore. Write and 
advise me what to do. Your distracted friend, 

"M. C." 

Writing again on the 1 3 th of October to the same 
faithful friend, Mrs. Clemm says : — 

• 

**My OWN DEAREST Annie, — I am not deceived in you, 
you still wish your poor desolate friend to come to you. . . . 
I have written to poor Ehuira, and have to wait for her 
answer. They are already making arrangements to pub- 
lish the works of my darling lost one, I have been waited 
on by several gentlemen, and have finally arranged with 
Mr. Griswold to arrange and bring them out, and he 
wishes it done immediately. Mr. Willis is to share with 
him this labour of love. They say I am to have the entire 
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proceeds, so you see, Anuie, I will not be entirely desti- 
tute. I have had many letters of condolence, and one 
which has, indeed, comforted me. Neilson Poe, of Balti- 
more, has written to me, and says he died in the Washing- 
ton Medical College, not the Hospital, and of cougestion of 
the brain, and not of what the vile, vile papers accuse him. 
He had many kind friends with him, and was attended to 
the grave by the literati of Baltimore, and many friends. 
S&vtre excitement (and no doubt some imprudence) brought 
this on ; he never had one interval of reason. I cannot 
tell you all now. . . . They now appreciate him and will 
do justice to his beloved memory. They propose to raise 
a monument to his memory. Some of the papers, indeed, 
nearly all, do him justice. 1 enclose this article from a 
Baltimore paper. But this, my dear Annie, will not restore 
him. Never, oh, never, will I see those dear lovely eyes. 
I feel so desolate, so wretched, friendless, and alone. ... I have 
a beautiful letter from General Morris ; he did, indeed, love 
him. He has many friends, but of what little consequence 
to him now, I have to go out home — to his home to-day, 
to arrange his papers. Oh, what will I not suffer." , . . 

On the 1 7 th Mrs. Clemm writes to say that she has 
now heard all the particulars of Poe's death, and that 
she has " been very much engaged with Mr. Griswold in 
looking over his (Poe*s) papers," and that Mr. Griswold 
says, " he must have all until the work is published. 
He thinks I will realise from two to three thousand 
dollars from the sale of these books, there is so much 
sympathy and good feeling towards him, except by a 
few low envious minds. . . . What do you think I must 
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have' suffered when in one of the letters I found some 
hair of my IM one / . . . JTis hair, taken from that dear 
head when cold and insensible. ... I received a letter 
from poor dear Elmira: oh, how you wiU pity her 
when you read it." Then, in alluding to the prof- 
fered services of Griswold, the poor befooled woman 
continues ; ** How nobly they have acted ! all done 
gratis, and you know to literary people that is a great 
deal . . . Those gentlemen who have so kindly under- 
taken the publication of his works, say that I will 
have a very comfortable income from them." 

Within a few days after these and many similar 
letters equally pathetic were written, Mrs. Clemm 
went on a lengthy visit to "Annie's" hospitable 
home. Writing to her step-daughter's husband, Mr. 
Neilson Poe, on the ist of November, she acknow- 
ledges a kind letter from Willis, that had been for- 
warded to her ; begs Neilson to forward her the trunk 
containing Poe's papers, as in it were articles of " great 
importance, to the publishers of his works ; " inveighs 
bitterly against the poet's sister, Eosalie, for her claim 
to share in the anticipated proceeds of the projected 
publication ; furnishes instances of the friendly atten- 
tions paid her by well-known literati, and declares 
that she is " with the kindest friends, who do all in 
their power to comfort her." Several months passed 
on smoothly enough, and Mrs. Clemm was comforted 
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and gratified by the kindly attentions of friends and 
strangers, who all vied with each other in aiding the 
poet's « more than mother." 

In September 1850, the third volume of Poe's 
works when published was found to be prefaced by 
the anxiously looked-for " Memoir " — the " labour of 
love " of Kufus Griswold. The secret of the man's 
disinterested aid was soon manifest ; never before had 
so slanderous a collection of falsehoods and libels — so 
calumnious a product of envy, hatred, and malice — ^been 
offered to the public as this " Memoir " of an ill-fated 
child of genius. The distress and indignation of Mrs. 
Clemm were intense, and she continually, when alluding 
to Griswold, writes of him as " that villain." Poe's 
literary friends gathered round her and promised to ex- 
pose and refute the slanderous fabrications. " I have 
received a kind letter from that noble fellow, Graham," 
she writes at this period, " telling me to remain quiet ^ 
that he had a host of my Eddie's friends prepared to 
do him justice, and that he intends to devote nearly 
half of the December nimiber to the memory and de- 
fence of my injured Eddie." 

Mr. Graham, and many others who had been per- 
sonally acquainted with Poe, took up cudgels in his 
defence, but, as Griswold's ** Memoir " prefaced the 
poet's works, and all refutations and objections were 
published in the ephemeral pages of periodicals, until 
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1874 this veritable scandalum magnatum remained 
imexpunged. 

Mrs. Clemm continued as a guest at " Annie's " house 
for some years, when she was invited to ** Stella's," 
where she also spent several years, befriended and 
introduced to aU notable persons. Among distin- 
guished visitors to America who remembered and 
greeted the poet's venerable mother-in-law, was Charles 
Dickens, and he generously entreated her acceptance 
of one hundred and fifty dollars, accompanying the 
gift with the assurance of his sympathy. Ultimately* 
the old lady found a retreat in a charitable institution of 
Baltimore, the " Church Home and Infirmary," and ex- 
pired there on the i6th of February 1871, having 
lived long beyond the allotted years of sorrow. In 
accordance with her own request, her papers and 
records were placed in the hands of Mr. Neilson Poe, 
whilst her poor worn-out body was interred beside her 
beloved Eddy's, in the old ancestral grave of her father. 
General Poe. 



* 
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APPENDIX A. 
poe's ancestry. 

In her charmiDg little book on Edga/r Poe and his CrUies, 
the late Mrs. Whitman contended that the Poe family was 
of Italian origin. The progenitors of this race, according 
to the lady's idea, after successive migrations through 
France, England, and Wales, ultimately settled in Ireland. 
This theory was based upon the supposition that the Poe 
and the Le Poor families were identic in origin ; but later 
researches, whilst recognising the great probability, have 
failed to establish the certainty of this identity, the only 
datum adduced in proof of it being, apparently, similarity 
of sound — that least trustworthy of all philological evidence. 
For those, however, who may like to see the testimony 
proffered by Mrs. Whitman in support of her hypothesis of 
the Poe and Le Poer families being descended from the 
same ancestor, the particulars furnished by her said work — 
together with a few additional items on the same theme, 
gathered by ourselves for our 1874 Memoir of the poet—* 
shall be given. Edgar Allan Poe, says our authority, was 
descended from an ancient Norman family which settled 
in Ireland in the reign of Henry IL, and 'Hhose who 
are curious in tracing the effects of country and lineage 
in the mental and constitutional peculiarities of men 
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of genius, may be interested in such facts as we have been 
enabled to gather in relation to the ancestry of the poet. 
The awakening interest in genealogical researches will 
make them acceptable to many readers ; and in their possible 
influence on a character so anomalous as that of Edgar Poe, 
they are certainly worthy of note.** 

The family of the Le Poers, or De la Poers, was founded 
by Sir Roger le Poer, one of the companions-in-arms of the 
famous Strongbow, and of him it was remarked by Greraldus 
Cambrensis, ** It might be said, without offence, that there 
was not a man who did more valiant acts than Roger le 
Poer.*' The race which sprang from this knightly adven- 
turer made itself conspicuous in the annals of Ireland for 
heroic daring and romantic deeds, as well as for its impro- 
vidence and reckless bravery. The chivalrous conduct of 
Sir Arnold le Poer, seneschal of Kilkenny Castle, " a knight, 
and instructed in letters," in interposing, at the ultimate 
sacrifice of liberty and life, to rescue Lady Alice Kytler 
from the clutches of the ecclesiastics who accused her and 
brought her to trial for witchcraft, is fully detailed by 
Geraldus and other chroniclers. "The disastrous civil 
war of 1327,*' says Mrs. Whitman, "in which all the great 
barons of the country were involved, was occasioned by a 
personal feud between Arnold le Poer and Maurice of Des- 
mond, the former having offended the dignity of the Des- 
mond by calling him a rhymer,** little deeming, indeed, that 
the most famous scion of his own knightly race would 
glorify the family more by his rhymings than any other 
member of it would by his swordsmanship. 

The Le Poers were involved in the Irish troubles of 1641, 
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and when Cromwell invaded the country they did not 
escape his pursuit; their families were dispersed, their 
estates confiscated, and their lands forfeited to the Common- 
wealth. Of the three leading branches of the family at 
the time of Cromweirs invasion, Kilmaedon, Don Isle, and 
Curraghmore, the last only escaped the vengeance of the 
Lord Protector, and that, according to Burke, solely by the 
ingenuity and courage of Alice, daughter of the Lord of 
Curraghmore. The romantic story of CromwelPs siege 
of the sea-girt castle of Don Isle, as told by Burke, in his 
Bomance of the Aristocracy, is replete with interest. The 
isolated stronghold was bravely defended by a female 
descendant of Nicholas le Poer, Baron of Don Isle, and 
this heroine is always styled, in the traditions of the Power 
family, "the Countess." 

" The family of the Le Poers,'* remarks Mrs. Whitman, 
''like that of the Geraldines, and other Anglo-Norman 
settlers in Ireland, passed from Italy into the north of 
France, and from France, through England and Wales, into 
Ireland, where, from their isolated position and other 
causes, they retained for a long period their hereditary 
traits with far less modification from intermarriage and 
association with other races than did their English com- 
peers. Meantime the name underwent various changes 
in accent and orthography. A few branches of the family 
still bore in Ireland the old Italian name of De la Poe." 
''The beautiful domain of Powerscourt," adds this same 
authority, " took its name from the Le Poers," and through 
her father, Edmund Power, the late Lady Blessington 
claimed descent from the same old family. Some branches 
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of the Power family, it may be remarked, have obtained 
heraldic sanction for resuming their more ancient pat- 
ronymic of Le Poer.* 

Thus far we have ventored to follow the line of argument 
suggested by Mrs. Whitman, but it must be confessed that 
the earliest reliable records do not carry the paternal 
ancestry of Edgar Allan Poe further back than the middle 
of the last century \ but if his ancestors were descended, 
as is extremely probable, from the Poes of Biverston 
(County Tipperary, Ireland), the race may be traced back 
nearly two centuries earlier. The Poes of Eiverston are 
said to have come from the Upper Palatinate of the Rhine, 
and for upwards of two centuries have held positions of 
importance, and have intermarried with various families 
of the aristocracy. Thomas and William Poe were officers 
in Cromwell's army, and Captain Thomas Poe, one of 
these brothers, " obtained grants of lands which were con- 
firmed to him by Charles II. The greater number of his 
descendants can be traced, and one of them. Parsons Poe, 
went to America about one hundred and twenty years ago. 
He was heard from, for a few years after his arrival, but, 
after a while, nothing further was known of, or heard 
from him, so his family supposed he had died. He was 
descended maternally from the * Percys ' and the * Parsons * 
of Birr Castle." t 

** There is no good reason," says John P. Poe, Esq., of 
Baltimore, "to suppose that the ancestors of Edgar A. 

* Mrs. Whitman was by birth a Power, and liked to consider herself 
as descended from the same ancestry as Poe. — J. H. I. 

t Letter from James Jocelyn.Poe, Esq., representative of the River- 
ston Poes. November 17th, 1875. — J- H. I. 
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Poe were descended from the Le Poers. John Poe, the 
progenitor of the family in America, emigrated from 
the north of Ireland, a number of years before the 
Sevolntion, and purchased a farm in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, whence he afterwards removed to Cecil 
County, Maryland. At the time of the Bevolution he was 
residing at Baltimore. His wife was Jane McBride, be- 
lieved to be a sister (not a daughter, as frequently stated) of 
James McBride, Admiral of the Blue, and M.P. for Plymouth 
in 1 785." * John Poe's age is not given, but his wife is said 
to have died in Baltimore, at the age of one hundred and 
six, and to have been buried in Westminster Churchyard.! 

In an account furnished by Mrs. Clemm (Edgar Poe's 
aunt) of the poet's ancestry, she states, "My father was 
bom in Ireland, but his parents left there when he was 
only six weeks old, and he was so patriotic that he never 
would acknowledge he was any other than an American. 
He lived in Baltimore from the time of the Bevolution ; he 
took my mother there from Pennsylvania, a bride." 

David Poe, the son of John, is stated by Mrs. Clemm 
to have married a Pennsylvanian beauty of the name of 
Caimes, and to have removed with her to Maryland, where 
he settled in Baltimore, and became a prominent citizen, 
taking part in various patriotic labours, as may be seen by 
reference to Colonel Scharf s " Chronicles of Baltimore," and 
other works of research. During the War of Independence 
David Poe greatly distinguished himself, and received the 

• In letter dated May I8t, 1875.— J. H. I. 
t £. L. Didier. '* Life of Edgar A. Poe/' p. 21. 
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appointment of Quartermaster of the American forces in 
Baltimore. Mr. Didier states that in this position Poe, 
when the State funds were exhausted, frequently advanced 
money from his own private means, and, indeed, rendered 
such pecuniary aid to the State that he was ultimately 
ruined through it Be this as it may, in 1780, and the) 
next few years, he is found to have purchased several lots 
of land in Baltimore, and to have been, apparently, a man 
of considerable wealth. Portions of the correspondence of 
General Poe — as he was usually styled after the war — with 
various distinguished Americans of the period, have been 
preserved in the archives of Maryland, and will be found 
in Colonel Scharf s work. General Poe, despite his foreign 
birth, was a most ardent patriot, and omitted no oppor- 
tunity of manifesting his zeal for his adopted nationality. 
In 1 781, when La Fayette halted in Baltimore, on his way to 
join the army of the South, a ball was given in his honour. 
During the festivities, it is related that the French general 
appeared melancholy, and upon being asked the reason 
of his depression, said that he could not enjoy the gaiety 
whilst his men were suffering so much for want of clothing. 
The hint was taken, and the next morning the ball-room 
was converted into a work-room; the citizens furnishing 
the needed materials, and the ladies making them up. 
Mrs. David Poe, it is said, personally cut out and super- 
intended the manufacture of five hundred garments, and her 
husband gave $500 towards their cost. For this graceful 
act of the Baltimorean ladies, La Fayette sent them a 
letter of thanks, dated July 3rd, 1781, which is duly given 
in full in Colonel Scharf s " Chronicles.'* When revisiting 
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Baltimore in 1824, La Fayette referred in grateful terms 
to the kindness he and his troops had received from the 
Poe family, and on learning that Greneral Poe was dead he 
paid a visit of respect to his widow. 

General Poe had several children, the eldest of whom 
was David Poe, junior, father of the future poet; the 
second, George, whose descendants still live in Maryland ; 
Stephen, who died on the Jersey Prison Ship during the 
War of Independence; William, who emigrated to the 
State of Georgia, where his descendants, one of whom 
is the Hon. Washington Poe of Macar, have filled many 
important posts ; * and to these may be added, Maria, who 
became the second wife of William Clemm, a well-known 
citizen of Baltimore, and mother of Virginia, Edgar Allan 
Poe's cousin and bride. 

Samuel Poe, a notable oddity of Baltimore nearly half a 
century ago, is also said to have been a son of General 
Poe. Many of this youth's vagaries are still remembered, 
and some have even found their way into print. Of one of 
his practical jokes, a much-esteemed correspondent sends 
the following amusing account : — " At the time Samuel Poe 
was a youth, the Baltimorean Germans, who were not 
many in number, and were rather despised, raised a volun- 
teer company they called ' Die Jager^ which was generally 
referred to as 'the Dutch Yagers.* These honest 'Dutch- 
men ' Poe selected as his especial butts. When they went 
out parading Poe would muster a lot of mischievous gamins^ 
and march in their rear, sometimes giving orders in broken 

* Letters from John P. Poe, Esq., of Baltimore. — J. H. I. 
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English, and sometimes chanting a doggerel cantide of hit 
own composition, of which these are two couplets : — 

" ' Yen you hears te great pig tmniy 
Den 70a sees te Yagers come ; 
Yen tey tarns te corner apont, 
Den 70a schmells te saner kiaat' 

''This doggerel the boys used to sing in chorus, Poe 
strutting at their head like a drum-major, to the great 
mirth of the public. When they reached the x>Iace of 
parade Poe would halt his troop (followed by hundreds of 
spectators), and would burlesque the o^ of the roll, with 
the answers or excuses for absence; would inspect the 
company, would command manoeuvres, &c., all in the 
wildest burlesque, to the infinite delight of his boys and a 
malicious public, but to the inexpressible anguish of the 
poor ' Dutchmen.' At last they could stand it no longer, 
and had Poe up to court. The charge was preferred, and 
the court asked Poe what he had to say. The youth, with 
the greatest gravity, said he was only indulging in a little 
innocent mirth that harmed nobody and did not disturb 
the peace ; that the boys liked to see the ' Yagers ' parade, 
and he put himself at their head to infuse a little military 
spirit into them ; that as for his song, it was quite inoffen- 
sive, as their Honours could judge for themselves when 
he repeated it. And he then began intoning his famous 
chant, at which the court fairly broke down with laughter, 
and dismissed the case." 
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WILLIAM HENRY LEONARD POR 

Incidents as romantic and contradictory as those related 
of his illustrious brother are told of William Henry Leonard 
Poe. The facts known of his life are few : he was the 
earliest bom child of David Poe, junior, and Elizabeth his 
wife. The date of his birth is uncertain, but Mrs. Clemm 
states that he was the first grandchild bom to her parents, 
and that it was for his sake that they became reconciled to 
his father, their eldest son, with whom they had quarrelled 
on account of his imprudent marriage and theatrical pro- 
clivities. It is very probable that the boy's grandparents 
adopted the child from its earliest infancy, as is stated by 
Mrs. Clemm and some of the poet's biographers ; but Mr. 
E L. Didier, in his " Life of Edgar A. Poe," says, when 
** Henry's " parents died, he '^ was taken to Baltimore, and 
educated by his godfather, Mr. Henry Didier, whose 
counting-room he subsequently entered."* 

" William," writes Mr. John P. Poe, his cousin, " died 
early. He was a man of taste and genius, and wrote many 
fugitive verses, which have been lost, but which are said 
to have exhibited poetical power of a high order." And 
again, " The verses of William Poe are said to have had 

* Henry was his second Christian name ; he was, apparently, named 
William, after his father's brother. — J. H. L 
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great merit, but we fear there is no prospect of recovering 
any of them. He died very early." * 

Mr. B. H. Stoddard, in a sketch of Edgar Poe's life, 
states that William Henry Leonard, *' is described by those 
who knew him as possessing great personal beauty, ani as 
much genius as Edgar/" (The italics are ours.) " He wrote 
verses," continues Mr. S., "which were printed in the 
Minerva, a small weekly paper published in Baltimore ; he 
was a clerk in a lottery office in that city ; and he was not 
averse to the flowing bowL This last circumstance, joined 
to his rejection as a lover, was probably the cause of his 
going to sea, and his subsequent ' sailor's scrape ' at St. 
Petersburg — for it was no more — out of which the 
dangerous and desperate adventure of his famous brother 
was manufactured.'* This last allusion is to a story told by 
Griswold, and his copyists, of Edgar Poe having to be 
rescued by the American Minister to Kussia, "from 
penalties incurred in a drunken debauch" at St. Peters- 
burg. The entire legend is a fair sample of those fabri- 
cated about the famous poet : he never was in Russia, nor, 
in all probability, was his brother William. Mr. Eugene 
Schuyler, the well-known author, and formerly Secretary 
to the American Legation at St. Petersburg, kindly 
undertook to have the books and papers of the Legation 
and Consulate in the Eussian capital, referring to the only 
possible period in which the incident could have occurred,! 
searched for us, and reports, with reference to the alleged 

♦ Letters of May ist and October 2nd, 1875.— J. H. I. 
+ From 1820 to 30. During the time that Mr. Middle ton was 
minister.— E. Schuyler. 
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ministerial intervention, " I find no record whatever of that 
circumstance." 

But William Poe was in the navy, and might, therefore^ 
have been to Kussia, so it is fairly safe to transfer the 
anecdote to his shoulders, accordingly, Mr. Didier says of 
him, " He was very clever, but wild and erratic. Having 
quarrelled with his patron, Henry (sic) Poe determined to 
go to Greece, and fight for the cause to which the death of 
Byron had attracted the attention of the world. Young Poe 
arrived in time to participate in the last battles of the war. 
On the 14th of September 1829, the Sultan acknowledged 
the independence of Greece. . . . Poe accompanied the 
Kussian troops to St. Petersburg, where he soon got into 
trouble and into prison. He was released by the inter- 
position of the Hon. A. Middleton, the American Minister, 
who had him sent to the port of Riga, and placed on a 
vessel bound for Baltimore. Six months after returning 
home, Henry Poe died, at the early age of twenty-six,* 
leaving behind him the reputation of great but wasted 
talents." 

• Mr. Didier avers that Foe's parents were not married until " the 
spring of 1806/' and within six months' after the decease of a former 
husband of the lady. If such were the case, William Henry Leonard 
Poe must have been bom from two to three years hefore his putative 
parents' marriage, and could scarcely have had David Poe as his &ther : 
it would appear not improbable that Mr. Didier has mistaken some 
other scion of the fiEUuily for William H. L. Poe, the poet's brother. — 
J. H. I. 
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KOSALIE M. POE. 

Of Edgar Foe's sister, Eosalie M. Poe, little need be said. 
Left by her mother's death a mere baby she was adopted 
by a Eichmond merchant, a native of Scotland, named 
McKenzie, and brought up in his family. Mr. McKenzie 
haying been rained by the sadden peace that followed the 
battle of Waterloo, his sister, described as a most accom- 
plished lady, opened a school in Eichmond. This seminary 
was attended by members of the best families in Virginia^ 
and thither Eosalie Poe was sent, but, although she is 
averred to have had similar advantages to the other young 
ladies, she was so hopelessly dull, that she could never 
attain proficiency in anything, even her handwriting, 
which is said to have been her strongest point, having 
been but indifferent. After leaving school Miss Poe con- 
tinued to reside with various members of the McKenzie 
family till, at the conclusion of the Civil War, they became 
unable, or unwilling, to further befriend the unfortunate 
lady. Miss Poe was utterly incapable of procuring her 
own maintenance, and, during the last five or six years of 
her life, was a confirmed invalid. After having endured 
for some years a precarious existence, dependent upon the 
assistance of friends, a shelter was ultimately obtained for 
her in Washington, D. C, whe^e she was admitted into the 
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Epiphany Church Home, an Episcopalian charitable institu- 
tion. She appears to have been very fond of her brother 
Edgar, and proud of his reputation, although, as she stated 
to us, in a correspondence we had with her a short time 
previous to her decease, it was not until she '' was a good 
sized girl " that she " knew she had a brother or brothers ; " 
and it was only during the last years of his life that she 
had any real personal knowledge of Edgar. Some slight 
record of her eccentricities are contained in Mrs. Weiss's 
paper on " The Last Days of Edgar A. Poe." Miss Poe 
died July 1874, aged sixty-four. 
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LADY FRIENDSHIPS. 

Despite all the sorrow and misfortune of his brief career 
it was the frequent good fate of Poe to encounter, and be 
associated with, high and self-sacrificing women, and, pro- 
bably, no higher testimony could be cited in favour of his 
goodness than the enduring and friendly sympathy mani- 
fested for him by these ladies. Besides the life-long love 
of his wife, and the never-wavering affection of Mrs. 
Clemm, it has been seen during various portions of his 
story, that he inspired the truest and most disinterested 
friendship of Mrs. Stannard (the " Helen " of his youth) 
Mrs. Shelton, his first and last love ; Mrs. Shew (" Marie 
Louise ") ; Mrs. Osgood ; Mrs. Whitman ; " Annie " ; 
" Stella,*' and others. 

The reader of Edgar Poe's history cannot but feel inter- 
ested in the fate of these ladies. Some of them, happily, 
still dwell among us, whilst others have gone before, and 
of these latter, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Shew, and Mrs. Whit- 
man, it behoves us to speak a few words additional. The 
career of Frances Sargent Osgood, a lady whom Poe 
admired with intense and long -lasting affection, has 
already been adverted to in the preceding pages, it suflices, 
therefore, to say that although they did not meet for 
some years prior to the poet's death, her friendship for 
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him suflfered no abatement. Shortly before her decease, 
which occurred on Sunday, 12th of May 1850, just seven 
months after Foe's, she wrote the charming recollections 
cited in this work. About the same time her last and 
nearest complete volume of verse was published, and its 
final poem was this : — 

*' The hand that swept the soimding lyre 
With more than mortal skill, 
The lightning eye, the heart of fire, 

The fervent lips, are still ! 
No more, in rapture or in woe. 
With melody to thrill. 

Ah! Nevermore! 

'* Oh ! bring the flowers he cherished so. 
With eager childlike care ; 
For o'er his grave they'll love to grow — 

And sigh their sorrow there : 
Ah me ! no more their balmy glow 
May soothe his heart's despair. 
No ! Nevermore ! 

'' But angel hands shall bring him balm 
For every grief he knew, 
And Heaven's soft harps his soul shall calm 

With music sweet and true. 
And teach to him the holy charm 
Of Israfel anew, 

For evermore 1 

** Love's silver lyre he played so well 
Lies shattered on his tomb ; 
But still in air its music spell 

Floats on through light and gloom ; 
And in the hearts where soft they fell 
His words of beauty bloom 

For evermore t " 
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The inspiration of these pathetic lines cannot be mis- 
understood. Portraits of their authoress, and of her 
"Israfel," both painted by Mr. S. Osgood, are on the 
walls of the New York Historical Society's Library. 

Few and simple words are needed to tell Mrs. Show's 
subsequent story, for her life has left no ostentatious or 
monumental emblems, and her memory survives only in 
her children's love ; her friends* affection ; and in the grati- 
tude of those whose afflictions she comforted, and whose 
needs she supplied. After having been some years the 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Eoland S. Houghton, she followed her 
husband rapidly to the grave, " entering into rest," as she 
herself had aptly styled it, on the third of September 
1877. 

Mrs. Whitman's name has, probably, been more closely 
connected with Foe's than that of any lady mentioned in 
this biography, and yet their personal acquaintanceship 
was the shortest, and, doubtless, her influence on his 
career the slightest, of any of those noble women whose 
names have been grouped around his. The details, as full 
as could be furnished, have been given of their short-lived 
intercourse. After the rupture of their engagement, and up 
till the time of his death, Poe does not appear to have 
alluded to Mrs. Whitman again, save in the most conven- 
tional manner ; but the lady always cherished, with unfad- 
ing affection, the memory of her connection with the poet 
In her delightful correspondence and conversation, in her 
melodious song, and, above all, in her truly beautiful little 
monograph on "Edgar Poe and his Critics," Mrs. Whit- 
man invariably contrived to bring more prominently 
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forward the brighter trwAs of her hero's character than has 
been accomplished by any other person — by any other 
means. 

Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in a paper on Poe,* 
thus pleasantly alludes to this lady as she appeared to her 
friends in the autumn-tide of her life. She had, he says, 
"outlived her early friends, and loves, and hopes, and 
perhaps her literary fame, such as it was : she had certainly 
outlived her recognised ties with Poe, and all but his 
memory. There she dwelt in her little suite of rooms, 
bearing youth still in her heart and in her voice, and 
on her hair also, and in her dress. Her dimly-lighted 
parlour was always decked, here and there, with scarlet ; 
and she sat, robed in white, with her back always turned 
to the light, thus throwing a discreetly tinted shadow over 
her still thoughtful and noble face. She seemed a person 
embalmed while still alive \ it was as if she might dwell for 
ever there, prolonging into an indefinite future the tradi- 
tion of a poet's love : and when we remembered that she 
had been Poe's betrothed, that his kisses had touched her 
lips, that she still believed in him, and was his defender, 
all criticism might well, for her sake, be disarmed, and her 
saintly life atone for his stormy and sad career." Mrs. 
Whitman expired on the 27th of June 1878, in the seventy- 
sixth year of her age. 

The two sonnets which follow are among the latest 
tributes to the departed poet \ and are by " Stella " (Mrs. 
S. A. Lewis) ; one of the friends above mentioned : — 

* The Boston Literary World, March 15th, 1879. 
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I. 

FIRST MEETIXO. 

When first the sad notes of my youthful lyre 
Attracted thee unto my tuneful way — 
That up life's rugged steep before me lay, 
By fancy fashioned to my young desire, 
And made alluring by Hope's beacon fire — 
I dare not lift to thine my timid gaze, 
But, open-eared, my soul took in thy praise, 
And spread its pinions for a region higher 
Than Fame or Fate had taught it to aspire ; 
And when, to teach to me poetic art. 
Thy '* Raven," piecemeal, thou didst take apart, 
With eloquent discourse that could not tire, 
I felt how much of Heaven there was in thee — 
The chalice of my soul o*erflow*d with melody. 

11. 

BENEATH THE ELM. 

Beneath the elm before thy cottage door 
At Fordham — ^whilst the sun his slanting beams 
Shot through the dark green boughs in golden gleams. 
And all around respectful silence wore— 
IVe listened to thy song and classic lore ; 
Followed thee in thy wild, poetic dreams 
Over Parnassus and Olympian streams ; 
Where Phoebus and the Muses dwelt of yore, 
faking melodious all the Grecian shore ; 
Through Dante's "Hell " of writhing souls that teems 
With thoughts that later bards have made their themes. 
Midst Virgil's storms and Homer's battle roar, 
Until thou didst not seem of mortal birth. 
But some lone spirit sent from Heaven to earth. 
London, December 1879. Stella.* 

* New York Home Journal, February 11, 1880. 
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THE POE MEMORIAL, BALTIMORE. 

Although most people appear to have felt that Edgar 
Allan Poe, of all his countrymen, least needed a marble 
monument to perpetuate his name, the feelings which 
prompted the erection of one by his fellow-citizens were, 
doubtless, generous and praiseworthy; and as evidence 
of such public appreciation, apart from the fact that it was 
the first memorial ever raised to a poet in America, the 
Baltimore monument deserves something more here than 
passing mention. On the 17th of November 1875 the 
long talked of cenotaph was unveiled, amid a large con- 
course of people who had assembled to witness, or to take 
part in, the ceremonies connected with the event. The 
proceedings were inaugurated by music, after which Pro- 
fessor William Elliott, Jr., delivered the following address, 
recounting the history of the movement that culminated 
in that day's celebration : — 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, — I purpose, in discharging 
the duty assigned me on this occasion, to give a brief his- 
torical sketch of the movement which culminates to-day 
in the dedication of a monument to the memory of the 
great American poet, Edgar Allan Poe, the first and only 
memorial expression of the kind ever given to an American 
on account of literary excellence. 
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*^This extraordinary and unique genius, bom in Boston, 
January 20th,* 1809, during a brief sojourn of his parents 
in that place, died on the 7th of October 1849, in this city, 
vhich is undoubtedly entitled to claim him as one of her 
distinguished sons. Two days thereafter, on the 9th of 
October, his mortal remains were interred in the cemetery 
attached to the Westminster Presbyterian Church, adjoin- 
ing the building in which we are now assembled. 

"In this connection, acting as a truthful chronicler, I 
deem it proper to state some facts in relation to the circum- 
stances of the interment. The reliability of the statement 
I shall now make is sufficiently attested by the evidence 
of at least three of the gentlemen present on that occasion 
— possibly the only three who yet survive. 

** I have been informed that the day was, for the season, 
more than ordinarily unpleasant, the weather being raw and 
cold ; indeed, just such a day as it would have been more 
comfortable to spend within than without doors. 

"The time of the interment was four o'clock in the 
afternoon ; the attendance of persons at the grave, possibly 
in consequence of the state of the weather, was limited to 
eight, certainly to not more than nine, one being a lady. 

"Of the number known to have been present were the 
Hon. Z. C. Lee, a classmate of the deceased at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Henry Herring, Esq., a connection of Mr. 
Poe ; Kev. W. T. D. Clemm, a relative of Mr. Poe's wife ; 
our well-known fellow-citizen Neilson Poe, Esq., a cousin 
of the poet; Edmund Smith, Esq., and wife, the latter 
being a first cousin of Poe, and at this time his nearest 

* Edgar Allan Poe was bom on January 19th, 1809. — J. H. I. 
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living relative in this city; and possibly Dr. Snodgrass, 
the editor of the Saturday VisiteTy tlie paper in which the 
prize story written by Poe first made its appearance. 
The clergyman who officiated at the grave was Eev. W. T. 
D. Clemm, already mentioned, a member of the Baltimore 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who read 
the impressive burial service used by that denomination of 
Christians, after which all that was mortal of Edgar Allan 
Poe was gently committed to its mother eartL 

"Another item, which it may not be inappropriate to 
record in this historical compend, I will now mention, 
namely, that George W. Spence, who officiated as sexton at 
the burial of Mr. Poe, is the same person who, after the 
lapse of twenty-six years, has superintended the removal of 
his remains, and those of his loving and beloved mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Clemm, and their reinterment in the lot in which 
the monument now stands. 

" For a number of years after the burial of the poet no 
steps seem to have been taken toward marking his grave, 
until at length a stone was prepared for this purpose by 
order of Neilson Poe, Esq. Unfortunately, however, this 
stone never served the purpose for which it was designed. 
A train of cars accidentally ran into the establishment 
of Mr. Hugh Sisson, at which place the stone was at the 
time, and so damaged it as to render it unfit to be used as 
intended. 

" Another series of years intervened, but yet no move- 
ment to mark the grave. True, articles almost innumer- 
able, ad nauseam^ made their appearance at short intervals 
during that time in different newspapers, but the authors 
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of those articles were mostly of that class of persons who 
employ their energies in finding fault with others, totally 
oblivious of the fact that they themselves no less deserved 
the censure they so liberally meted out. 

" ^ Poe's neglected grave ' was the stereotyped expression 
of these modem Jeremiahs. Nor were thej content to 
indulge in lamentations; not unfrequently oar good city 
was soundly berated because of its alleged want of appreci- 
ation of the memory of one whose ashes, they intimated, 
had he been an Englishman, instead of filling an unmarked 
grave in an obscure cemetery, would have had accorded to 
them a place in that grand old abbey which England has 
appropriated as a mausoleum for her distinguished dead. 

" But the ' neglected grave ' was not always to remain 
such. At a regular meeting of the Public School Teachers' 
Association, held in this hall October 7, 1865, Mr. John 
Basil, Jr., principal of No. 8 Grammar School, offered a 
paper, of which the following is a copy : — 

*** WTiereas, It has been represented to certain members of 
the Association that the mortal remains of Edgar Allan Poe 
are interred in the cemetery of the Westminster Church with- 
out even so much as a stone to mark the spot ; therefore, 

" ' Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
President of this Association to devise some means best 
adapted in their judgment to perpetuate the memory of 
one who has contributed so largely to American literature.* 

" This resolution was unanimously adopted, and a com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Basil, Baird, and J. J. 6. 
Webster, Miss Veeder, and Miss Wise, appointed to carry 
out the purpose named. 
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" This committee reported in favour of the erection of a 
monument, and recommended that measures be at once 
taken to secure the funds necessary to accomplish this 
object This recommendation was heartily endorsed by 
the Association, and without delay the committee entered 
upon the work of raising the funds. 

" In this work the young ladies of the Western Female 
High School took an active and, as will be seen, a success- 
ful part. An entertainment of select readings by the pupils 
of that school, held in this hall on the evening of October 
10, 1865, under the superintendence of Miss S. S. Eice, 
yielded the handsome sum of $380. A literary and musi- 
cal entertainment, held in Concordia Hall, December 7, 
1865, in which the pupils of the Eastern and Western 
Female High Schools and those of Baltimore City College 
took part, increased the fund by the addition thereto of 
$75.92. May 15, 1866, a contribution of $50 was received 
from Professor Charles Davies, of New York, and on the 
19th of the same month a donation of $54 was received as 
an offering of the young ladies of ' Troy Female Seminary.' 
These sums, with interest added, amounted, as per report 
of Thomas D. Baird, treasurer, submitted March 23, 
1 87 1, to $587.02. The enthusiasm that characterised 
the undertaking at the outset seemed now to have greatly 
abated, and serious thoughts were consequently entertained 
of abandoning the project. At this juncture a new commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. Elliott, Kerr, and Hamilton, Miss 
Eice, and Miss Baer, was appointed to consider the matter. 

"After mature deliberation, this committee reported, April 
15, 1872, as follows : ' First, resolved, that the money now 
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in the hands of the treasurer of the 'Poe Memorial Fund ' 
be appropriated to the erection of a monument, the same 
to be placed oyer Poe*8 remains. Second, that a committee 
of five be appointed by the President, with power to act as 
stated in the first resolution.' These resolutions were 
adopted, and the committee therein provided for appointed 
as follows : Wm. Elliott, Jr., A. S. Kerr, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Miss S. S. Eice, and Miss K A. Baer. September 2, 
1874, this committee received from the estate of Dr. Thomas 
D. Baird, deceased, the late treasurer of the ' Poe Memorial 
Fund,' $627.55, the amount of principal and interest to that 
date, which was immediately deposited in the Chesapeake 
Bank of this city. Believing that this amount could be 
increased to $1000 by donations from some of our fellow- 
citizens who favoured the project, the committee applied to 
Mr. George A. Frederick, architect of the City Hall, for 
the design of a monument to cost about that sum. 

" Mr. Frederick in due time submitted a design * at once 
simple, chaste, and dignified,' but requiring for its realis- 
ation much more than the amount included in the expec- 
tations of the committee. Moreover, a new feature was now 
introduced, that of placing a medallion likeness of the poet 
on one of the panels of the monument^ which would still 
further increase the cost With a view of determining 
whether the amount necessary to complete the monument, 
according to the proportions it had now assumed, could 
be raised, applications were made to a number of our 
citizens for contributions. From one of acknowledged 
sesthetic taste a check of $100 was promptly received. 
Two other gentlemen contributed $50 each, while Miss. S. 
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S. Elce, a member of the committee, collected in small sums 
$52 more. 

" A knowledge of the ' world-wide ' known liberality of 
Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, formerly one of our 
fellow-townsmen, induced the Chairman of the committee 
to drop him a note on the subject. Within twenty-four 
hours a reply was received from that gentlemen expressive 
of his willingness to make up the estimated deficiency of 
$650. 

" The necessary amount having now been secured, the 
committee proceeded to place the construction and erection 
of the monument in the hands of Mr. Hugh Sisson, his 
proposal being the most liberal one received. How faith- 
fully he has executed his commission will be seen when the 
covering that now veils the monument is removed. No 
one so well as the Chairman of the committee knows how 
anxious Mr. Sisson has been to meet even more than the 
expectations of those most concerned. To his generous 
liberality are we largely indebted for the reproduction of 
the classic lineaments of the poet in the beautiful and highly 
artistic medallion that adds so much to the attractiveness 
of the monument. 

'' To most of those present, I presume, it is known that 
the lot in which the monument is now located is not the 
one in which it was first placed. In deference to what was 
considered by the committee the popular wish, the monu- 
ment was removed from its first location to its present one. 
The remains of Mr. Poe and also those of his mother-in- 
law were, as before intimated, removed at the same time. 
The new lot was secured mainly through the efforts of Mr. 
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John T. Morris, President of the School Board, to whom, 
and to all others who have in any way contributed to the 
consummation of this undertaking, I wish here, on behalf 
of the committee, to render thanks. 

'* In conclusion, allow me to congratulate all concerned 
that Foe's grave is no longer a neglected one." 

Upon the conclusion of Professor Elliott's address, which 
was listened to with deep attention. Miss Sarah S. Kice 
was introduced to the audience. To this lady, well known 
to the public from her elocutionary attainments, the 
greatest possible credit is due for the successful completion 
of the enterprise. The first money raised for the erection 
of the monument was through her personal efforts, and the 
entire monument, from its inception to the close, has 
enjoyed the benefits of her unremitting attention and 
eflfort Miss Rice then read several letters from authors 
who had received invitations to be present on the occasion. 

To the unveiling of Foe's long-looked-for cenotaph most 
of his country's best-known bards had been invited, but 
the only one, of more than local reputation, who found time 
to attend in person was Walt Whitman. His venerable 
head, with long white hair flowing over his shoulders, and 
his majestic figure, made him the observed of all observers. 

After the letters had been read, the following poem, 
contributed by the well-known dramatic critic and litt^rar 
teur, Mr. William Winter, was read by Miss Eice " with 
exquisite delicacy and utterance, and received with a burst 
of applause : " 
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AT POE's grave. 



Cold is the psean honour sings, 

And chill is glory's icy breath, 
And pale the garland memory brings 

To grace the iron doors of death. 

Fame's echoing thunders, long and loud, 
The pomp of pride that decks the pall, 

The plaudits of the vacant crowd — 
One word of love is worth them all. 

With dews of grief our eyes are dim ; 

Ah ! let the tear of sorrow start, 
And honor, in ourselves and him. 

The great and tender human heart ! 

Through many a night of want and woe 

His frenzied spirit wandered wild ; 
Till kind disaster laid him low, 

And Heaven reclaimed its wayward child. 

Through many a year his fame has grown, — 
Like midnight, vast, like starlight, sweet, — 

Till now his genius fills a throne, 
And nations marvel at his feet. 

One meed of justice long delayed, 
One crowning grace his virtues crave : — 

Ah, take, thou great and injured shade, 
The love that sanctifies the grave I 

God's mercy guard, in peaceful sleep, 

The sacred dust that slumbers here : 
And, while around ikii tonib we weep, 

God bless, foj us, the mourner's tear ! 

And may his spirit, hovering nigh, 
Pierce the dense cloud of darkness through, 

And know, with fame that cannot die, 
He has the world's affection too ! 

The Philharmonic Society then rendered the grand 
chorus, " He Watcheth over Israel/ from the "Elijah " of 
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Mendelssohn, with fine effect ; after which, Professor Henry 
K Shepherd proceeded to deliver the following address : — 

*' Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is my purpose to speak 
of Edgar Allan Poe principally as a poet and as a man 
of genius. I shall abstain, for the most part, from per- 
sonal incidents or biographical details. These, though not 
devoid of interest, pertain properly to the historian of 
literature, or to the biographer. Let his 'strange, event- 
ful history' be reserved for some American Boswel], 
Masson, or Morley. 

''Edgar A. Poe was born in 1809, the same year with 
Alfred Tennyson, the present Poet-laureate, and with Mrs. 
Browning, the most gifted poetess of any age. The third 
great era in English literature had then fairly commenced. 
The glory of the elder day was revived. The delusive 
splendour that had so long gilded the Augustan age of 
Anne paled before the comprehensive culture, the marvel- 
lous intellectual expansion, that distinguished the first 
thirty years of the present century. The spirit of poesy, 
no longer circumscribed by the arbitrary and enervating 
procedures of Dryden's contemplated academy, ranged in 
unchecked freedom over seas and continents, arousing the 
buried forms of mediaeval civilisation, the lay of the 
minstrel, the lyric of the troubadour, the ancient glory of 
the Arthurian cycle. 

One day was as a thousand years in the growth and 
advancement of the human mind. Edgar was in his child- 
hood when the Georgian era had attained the meridian of 
its greatness. He spent ^yq years at school in England, 
from 1816 to 1821. During this interval little is known 
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of his personal history, save what he has left us in the 
story of * William Wilson/ in which he depicts with a power 
of vivid delineation, worthy of the best days of De Quincey, 
his impressions of the school and its surroundings. We 
may feel assured, however, that his mind was rapidly 
unfolding, and with that keen susceptibility to external 
impressions, characteristic of the dawning intellect of 
youth, acquiring a permanent colouring from the wonderful 
drama that was enacting around Kim. The term of Edgar's 
school life in England was a period of intense poetical 
activity and creative power, heroic emprise, knightly valour, 
and brilliant achievement. The atmosphere was echoing 
with the strains of songsters, whose notes make as sweet 
music as when they fell for the first time upon the ears of 
our youthful poet and aroused him to the consciousness of 
poet power. Alfred Tennyson was seven years of age when 
Edgar arrived in England, and, during the time of Edgar's 
school life at Stoke Newington, was spending his play hours 
with Msillory's * Morte D'Arthur * upon his knees, musing 
upon the faded splendours of the Table Eounde, and per- 
haps looking with prophetic vision to the time when Lance- 
lot, Arthur, Percival, and Galahad should regain their 
ancient sway, with more than their ancient renown, as the 
mythical heroes of the British race. Mrs. Browning and 
Arthur Hallam, the hero of 'In Memoriam,' were in 
their childhood : Byron, Scott, Shelley, and Keats were in 
the zenith of their fame, and the English tongue had not 
been illustrated by so brilliant a constellation of poets since 
' the spacious times of great Elizabeth.' It were difficult 

to imagine that this constellation did not exert an inspiring 
VOL. n. s 
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influence upon the genius and temperament of our youth- 
ful poet, an influence which must have detennined in some 
degree his future career. He must have listened with that 
exquisite sympathy, of which the poetic temperament alone 
is capable, to the mournful story of Keats, 'the young 
Lycidas ' of our poetic history. 

'* A strange resemblance in mental constitution may be 
discerned between these wayward children of genius ; the 
same deep taint of Celtic sadness, the same enthusiastic 
worship of supernal beauty, the same relentless struggle 
with the immutability of fact. The delicately wrought 
sensibilities of Keats, who could ' feel the daisies growing 
over him,' strikingly recalls the memory of our own poet, 
who imagined that he could ' distinctly hear the darkness as 
it stole over the horizon.' * k. thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever,* was the animating principle of the genius of the 
one and the art of the other. In 1822 Edgar, then in his 
fourteenth year, returned to his native land. He attained 
to manhood at a time when by a revolution, familiar in the 
history of every literature, the supremacy was reverting 
from poetry to prose. 

"The romantic fervour, the Spenserian symphonies of 
our last great poetic era, were gradually yielding to the steady 
advance of philological investigation, critical dissertation, 
and scientific analysis. A new reflective era, more brilliant 
than that of Pope or Bolingbroke, was dawning. The cold 
generalisations of reason, the relentless inductions of phil- 
osophy, chilled the glowing ardour of the preceding era. 
The publication of Macaulay's Essay on Milton in 1825 
marked the translation from the sway of the imaginative 
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faculty to the present unsurpassed period in our prose 
literature. From this desultory outline of nearly contem- 
porary literature, you will observe that our poet's intellec- 
tual constitution was formed under peculiar conditions. He 
does not belong chronologically to the Georgian era ; his 
position was, for the most part, one of comparative isola- 
tion, like that of Sackville, Wyatt, or Collins, in the midst of 
an unpoetic generation, unsustained by the consolations of 
poetic association or the tender endearments of poetic 
sympathy. When Poe attained to the full consciousness of 
his great powers, none of these quickening influences existed 
save as matters of history or poetic tradition. Tennyson, 
in England, was viewing nature in perspective, and involv- 
ing his critics in webs as tangled and hopeless as that 
which enveloped the fatal lady of Shallot. Wordsworth 
had abjured the teachings of his early manhood. Shelley, 
Keats, and Byron were dead, Morris and Swinburne were 
yet unborn, and the thrones of the elder gods were princi- 
pally filled by ' the idle singers of an empty day.' Ameri- 
can poetry had then accomplished little that future ages 
will not willingly let die. 

** The succession of sweet songsters is never broken ; the 
silver cord that binds in perennial union the spirit of 
Chaucer and the muse of Spenser is never severed, however 
slight and impalpable may be the filaments that bind it 
together. There are always some who retain the echoes 
of long-gone melodies, upon whom descends something of 
the inspiration of those grand epochs around which is con- 
centrated 80 much of the glory of the English tongue. 
Such a position is not an anomaly in our literary history ; 
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such a relation was sustained by the chivalrous Surrey, who 
introduced into the discordant English of his time that 
peculiar form of verse which was attuned to the harmonies 
of Milton, and by means of which Shakspeare, after a long 
and painful struggle with ' the bondage of rh3rming/ rose 
to the supreme height of poetic excellence. A similar 
relation was sustained by Sackville, the sombre splendour 
of whose * Induction ' proved him the worthy herald of 
Spenser's dawning greatness, and the gentle Cowper, who 
marks the transition from the school of Jonson and of 
Addison to the advent of the Gothic revival. Such is 
in some essential respects the position that Poe occupies 
among American poets in the order of poetic succession. 
Having traced somewhat in detail the conditions of the age 
during which our poet's intellectual constitution was deve- 
loped, we are now prepared to appreciate the distinctive 
characteristics of his genius as revealed in his prose, but 
more especially in his poetry. It is known to students of 
our literary history, that in all periods of our literature, 
from the time that our speech was reduced to comparative 
uniformity, by the delicate discrimination and rare philo- 
logical perception of Chaucer, there have existed two 
recognised schools of poetry — the native or domestic, and 
the classical. In some poets the classical element con- 
stitutes the animating principle, as in Milton, whose pages, 
sprinkled with the diamond dust of ancient lore ' thick as 
autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Vallombrosa,' 
furnish the most impressive illustrations of its beauty and 
its power. A wonderful impulse was communicated to the 
development of literary poetry by that * morning star of 
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modern song,' the poet Keats, and since his advent our 
poesy has tended more and more to divest itself of 
domestic sympathies, and to assume an artistic or classical 
character. Our poetry may have lost pliancy, but it has 
gained in elaboration and perfection of structure Genius 
and imagination are not repressed, but are regulated by the 
canons of art, and from their harmonious alliance arises 
the unsurpassed excellence of Poe's maturer productions. 
In the school of classical poets, he must be ranked in that 
illustrious succession of bards which includes the names of 
Surrey, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Herrick, Milton, Shelley, 
and Keats. Having assigned to Poe an honourable 
eminence in the school of literary poets, I proceed to speak 
of the originality, the creative power displayed in his 
poetry, as well as his brilliant achievements in metrical 
combination. Specific points of resemblance may be 
discovered between his poetry and that of his contempo- 
raries and predecessors, but no general or well-defined 
likeness ; and few poets have displayed a more surpassing 
measure of creative power. Some of his maturer poems 
are almost without precedent, in form as well as in spirit. 

" The legend of the Eaven, related by Eoger de Hoveden, 
and referring to the era of the Latin conquest of Constan- 
tinople, nor the legend of Herod Agrippa, cited by De 
Quincey in his celebrated Essay on Modem Superstition, 
furnish an adequate foundation for the text of Poe's 
masterpiece. The raven has constituted a prominent 
character in English poetry for many ages. In Macbeth, 
in Hamlet, in Sir David Lindsay, in Tickell's exquisite 
ballad of Colin and Lucy, and in Coleridge, the appearance 
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of this ' ominous bird of yore ' will readily suggest itself to 
all lovers of our dramatic and lyric poetry. But none of 
these can be considered as the precursor of Poe's poem. 
The nearest approach to any distinctive feature of the 
' Eaven ' is to be found, I suspect, in the dramas of Shak- 
speare, those unfailing sources of intellectual nutriment. 
The one word, Mortimer, of Harry Percy's starling, presents 
a marked phonetic resemblance to the one word Nevermore 
of Poe's raven, whose melancholy refrain seems almost 
the echo of the starling's unvarying note. 

'^No poem in our language presents a more graceful 
grouping of metrical appliances and devices. The power of 
peculiar letters is evolved with a magnificent touch ; the 
sonorous melody of the liquids is a characteristic feature, 
not only of the refrain, but throughout the compass of the 
poem, their * linked sweetness long drawn out ' falls with 
a mellow cadence, displaying the poet's mastery of those 
mysterious harmonies which lie at the basis of human 
speech. The alliteration of the Norse minstrel and the 
Saxon bard, the continuity of the rhythms, illustrating 
Milton's ideal of true musical delight, in which * the sense 
is variously drawn out from one verse into another,' the 
power of sustained interest and graphic delineation, are 
some of the features that place the ' Eaven ' foremost among 
the creations of poetic art in our age and in our land. 

" But perhaps the especial glory of the * Eaven ' is the 
novelty as well as the skill of its metrical forms. In the 
originality of his metrical combinations, Poe has surpassed 
almost every poet of our era except Tennyson. The in- 
vention of new metres, or new dispositions of those in 
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existence, is a task upon which few poets have ventured 
for centuries. From Surrey to Cowley was an era of transition 
and experiment. Under the ascendancy of the conventional 
school our poetry glided smoothly along in the orthodox ten- 
syllabled couplet, until Cowper broke through the consecrated 
measures of Pope and Dryden with a boldness and origin- 
ality to which our literature had long been a stranger. 
Few poets of the Lake School ventured into the enchanted 
ground of metrical experiment. They were inclined rather 
to discard the restraints of verse, or to render it subordi- 
nate to the spontaneous expression of the thought. With 
the advent of the new poetic school, the increased attention 
to beauty of form and perfection of structure, the expanding 
of our metrical forms, became a question of serious import. 
The possible combinations of metre are infinite, ' but for 
centuries,* to use Poe's own language, * no man had thought 
of doing an original thing in verse.' The * Eaven,' which 
is a novel blending of trochaic octometres, is one of the 
most brilliant achievements that our era has witnessed, 
and marks an epoch in the history of the metric art 

** In no respect is the genius of our poet more signally 
displayed than in his essay upon the * Poetic Principle,' in 
which the aesthetics of poetry are discussed with a masterly 
comprehension, and a felicity of illustration that entitle the 
author to be ranked among the finest critics that have ever 
lived. I have often thought that a dissertation upon poetry 
by a great poet would constitute an invaluable addition to 
the critical resources of our literature. Oh ! that Shakspeare 
had left us but one line indicating the processes of his mind 
in the creation of Lear or Cymbeline, or that Milton had 
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bequeathed the rich legacy of a single item respectiiig the 
composition of ' L' Allegro ' or the ' Masque of Comua.' It is 
Olio of the inestimable benefits conferred upon our literature 
by Edgar A. Poe, that he has transmitted to us a critical 
exposition of the principles of his art, which in perspicuity 
and correctness of conception is unsurpassed in the English 
language. A diligent reading of the Essay will reveal the 
fact that in his theory of poetry the mind of Poe was in 
perfect sympathy with the greatest masters, and the most 
discriminating expositors of the art of criticism. His theory 
of poetry is in thorough accord with that of Shakspeare, as 
indicated in the 'Midsummer Night's Dream,' and in a 
single line in the play of 'As You Like It' It is repeated, 
in terms almost identical, by Shakspeare's contemporary, 
Lord Bacon, in his * Advancement of Learning.' ' When 
I am asked for a definition of poetry,' Poe wrote to a 
friend, * I think of Titania, of Oberon, of the " Midsummer 
Night's Dream " of Shakspeare.' 

" The next distinguishing characteristic of Poe's poetry is 
its rhythmical power, and its admirable illustration of that 
mysterious affinity which binds together the sound and the 
sense. Throughout all the processes of creation a rhyth- 
mical movement is clearly discernibla Upon the conscious 
recognition of this principle are based all our conceptions 
of melody, all systems of intonation and inflection. In this 
dangerous sphere of poetic eflFort he attained a mastery over 
the properties of verse that the Troubadours might Lave 
aspired to emulate. 

"I would next direct your attention to the classic impress 
of Poe's poetry, its felicitous blending of genius and culture, 
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and to the estimation in which his works are held in other 
lands. The Athenian sculptor in the palmiest days of Attic 
art wrought out his loveliest conceptions by the painful pro- 
cesses of continuous diligence. The angel was not evolved 
from the block by a sudden inspiration or a brilliant flash 
of unpremeditated art. By proceeding upon a system cor- 
responding to the diatonic scale in music, the luxuriance of 
genius was regulated by the sober precepts and decorous 
graces of formal art. No finer illustration of conscious art 
has been produced in our era than the ' Eaven.' In all the 
riper productions of our poet there is displayed the same 
graceful alliance of genius, culture, and taste. He attained 
the mastery over the most subtile metrical forms, even those 
to whose successful production the spirit of the English 
tongue is not congenial The sonnet, that peculiarly Italian 
form of verse, immortalised by the genius of Petrarch, has 
been admirably illustrated in Poe*s poem of 'Zante.' 
Indeed, much of the acrimony of his criticism arose from 
his painful sensitiveness to artistic imperfection, and his 
enthusiastic worship of the beautiful. The Grecian caste of 
his genius led to an idolatrous love of beauty, embodied in 
palpable or material types. 

'^ This striving after sensuous beauty has formed a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of all those poets who were most 
thoroughly imbued with the Grecian taste and spirit. It 
has left its impress deep upon the texture of our poetry, 
and many of our most silvery symphonies owe their inspi- 
ration to this source. In addition to the classic element, 
his poetry is pervaded by that natural magic of style, that 
strange unrest and unreality, those weird notes like the re- 
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frain of his own ' SaveD/ ' so musical, so melancholy/ which 
are traceable to the Celtic influence upon our composite 
intellectual character. The quick sensibility, the ethereal 
temper, of these natural artists have wonderfully enlivened 
the stolid character of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and 
much of the style and constructive power that have reigned 
in English poetry since the age of Walter Map, of Layamon, 
and of Chaucer, may be justly attributed to the Celtic in- 
fusion into the Teutonic blood. Conspicuous examples may 
be discovered in Shakspeare, in Keats, in Byron, and in Poe. 

^'I have thus endeavoured to present to you the intellec- 
tual character of Edgar A. Poe, as it has revealed itself to 
me from the diligent study of his works, and from many 
contrasts and coincidences that literary history naturally 
suggests. I have attempted to show the versatility of his 
genius, the consummate as well as conscious art of his poetry, 
the graceful blending of the creative and the critical faculty 
— a combination perhaps the rarest that the history of 
literature aflFords — his want of deference to prototypes, or 
morals, the chaste and scholarly elegance of his diction, 
the Attic smoothness and the Celtic magic of his style. 
Much of what he has written may not preserve its fresh- 
ness or stand the test of critical scrutiny in after times, 
but when subjected to the severest ordeal of varying 
fashion, popular caprice, * the old order changing, yielding 
place to new,' there is much that will perish only with the 
English language. The maturer productions of Poe have 
received the most enthusiastic tributes from the sober and 
dispassionate critics of the older world. 

"I shall ever remember the thrill of grateful appreciation 
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with which I read the splendid eulogium upon his genius 
in the London Qtuirterly Review^ in which he is ranked far 
above his contemporaries, and pronounced one of the most 
consummate artists of our times, potentially the greatest 
critic of our era, and possessing perhaps the finest ear for 
rhythm that was ever formed. You are doubtless familiar 
with the impression produced by the *Eaven' upon the 
mind of Mrs. Browning, * Shakspeare's daughter and Ten- 
nyson's sister.' It is but recently that Algernon Swinburne, 
one of the master-spirits of the new poetic school, has 
accorded to Poe the pre-eminence among American poets. 
Alfred Tennyson has expressed his admiration of Poe, who, 
with true poetic ken, was among the first to appreciate 
the novelty and delicacy of his method, and, at a time 
when the Laureate's fame was obscured by adverse and un- 
discriminating criticism, plainly foresaw the serene splen- 
dour of his matured greatness. 

'' An appreciative and generous Englishman has added to 
the literature of our language a superb edition of Poe's 
works, in which ample recognition is accorded to his rare 
and varied poems, and the calumnies of his acrimonious 
biographer are refuted by evidence that cannot be gainsaid 
or resisted. No reader of English periodical literature 
can fail to observe the frequent tributes to his genius, the 
numerous allusions to his memory, the impressive par- 
allelisms between Poe and Marlowe, the contemporary of 
Shakspeare and Greene, the rival of the great dramatist, 
that have appeared in the columns of the Athenceum, the 
Academy, the British Quarterlies, and the transactions of 
the new Shakespeare Society. Nor is this lofty estimate 
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of liU powers confined to those lands in which the English 
language is the vernacular speech; it has extended into 
foreign climes, and aroused appreciative admiration where 
English literature is imperfectly known and slightly 
regarded. 

" Let us rejoice tliat Poe's merits have found appropriate 
recognition among his own countrymen, and that the Poets' 
Comer in our Westminster is at last rescued from the un- 
grateful neglect which, for a quarter of a century, has 
constituted the just reproach of our State and metropolis. 
I recognise in the dedication of this monument to the 
memory of our poet an omen of the highest and noblest 
import, looking far beyond the mere preservation of his 
fame by the * dull, cold marble ' which marks his long- 
neglected grave. The impulse which led to its erection 
coincides in spirit and in character with those grand move- 
ments, which the zeal and enthusiasm of patriots and 
scholars in Great Britain and in America have effected, 
within the past ten years, for the perpetuation of much 
that is greatest in the poetry of the English tongue. At last 
we have the works of Geoffrey Chaucer restored to their 
original purity by the praiseworthy diligence of Fumi- 
val, Morris, and Bradshaw. At last we are to add 
to the golden treasury of our literature genuine editions 
of Shakspeare, in which the growth of his genius and 
his art will be traced by the graceful scholarship and 
penetrating insight of Tennyson, Ingleby, Spedding, Simp- 
son, and Browning. Ten years have accomplished what 
centuries failed to achieve, in rescuing from strange and 
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unpardonable indifference the masterpieces of our elder 
literature, the Sibylline leaves of our ancient poesy. 

"This graceful marble, fit emblem of our poet, is the 
expression, perhaps unconscious, undesigned, but none 
the less eflPectire, of sympathy with this great intellectual 
movement of our era. I hail these auspicious omens of the 
future of our literature with gratitude and delight But 
while we welcome these happy indications, while we 
rejoice in the critical expansion of our peerless literature, 
let us not disregard the solemn injunction conveyed by this 
day's proceedings. While we pay the last tributes of 
respect to the memory of him who alone was worthy, among 
American poets, to be ranked in that illustrious procession 
of bards, around whose names is concentrated the glory of 
the English tongue from Chaucer to Tennyson, let us 
cherish the admonition to nurture and stimulate the poesy 
of our land, until it ascend ' with no middle flight ' into 
the 'brightest heaven of invention,' and the regions of 
purest phantasy." 

During the delivery of his address. Professor Shepherd 
was frequently interrupted by applause. When he had con- 
cluded, Poe's " Raven " was recited, followed by a rendering 
of the InjlammatuSy from Rossini's Stahat Mater, by the local 
Philharmonic Society. Mr. J. H. Latrobe then gave some 
personal reminiscences of the poet, and, upon the conclusion 
of his remarks Mr. Neilson Poe, Sr. a cousin of the poet, 
was introduced by Professor Elliott, and said : " The rela- 
tives of the late poet would indeed be wanting in sensibility, 
as well as gratitude, if they let this occasion pass without 
some acknowledgment of their special obligation to those 
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who have reared the memorial soon to be onveiled over the 
grave of their kinsman. It is impossible that thej can be 
indifferent to the increasing fame of one whose ancestry is 
common to themselves, and who share his blood. They 
cannot but look with gratification at the fact that the im- 
putations on the personal character of Poe, which envy has 
invented and malice magnified, can now, under a closer 
investigation and an impartial criticism, be judged with 
charity and justice. Personal animosity may have created 
slanders which a kindlier spirit is now rejecting, and the 
good and noble traits of character of the dead are being 
recognised by an impartial public.'' 

Those present then repaired to Westminster Churchyard, 
where all that is mortal of Poe now reposes. The remains 
have been removed from their first resting-place, in an 
obscure comer of the churchyard, to the corner of Fayette 
and Greene Streets, where the monument now covering the 
grave can be seen from Fayette Street. 

While the Philharmonic Society rendered the "Sleep 
and Eest" by Bamby, adapted for the occasion from 
Tennyson's " Sweet and Low " by Mrs. Eleanor Fullerton, 
of Baltimore, the Committee on the Memorial and others 
gathered around the monument. 

While the dirge was being sung. Professor Elliott and 
Miss Eice removed the muslin in which the memorial was 
veiled, and it was then for the first time presented to the gaze 
of the public. The monument was crowned with a wreath 
composed of ivy, and another of lilies and evergreens. After 
the dirge, Poe's "Annabel Lee" was recited, and selections 
from " The Bells " were given by Mrs. Dillehunt. This con- 
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eluded the eeremonies, and the crowd which had collected 
in the graveyard came forward to view the monument. 

During the unveiling a large throng was gathered in 
the vicinity of Fayette and Greene Streets, unable to gain 
admission to the Female High School or the churchyard. 

The monument is of the pedestal or cippus form, and is 
eight feet high ; the surbase is of Woodstock granite, six 
feet square, the other portions being of white-veined Italian 
marble. The pedestal has an Attic base three feet ten 
inches square ; the die block is a cube three feet square and 
three feet two inches high, relieved on each face by a square- 
projecting and polished plane, the upper angles of which are 
broken and filled with a carved rosette. On the front panel 
is the bas-relief bust of the poet, modelled by Frederick 
Volck from a photograph in possession of Mr. Neilson Poe. 
On the opposite panel are inscribed the dates of the poet's 
birth and death. The die block is surmounted by a bold 
and graceful frieze and cornice four feet square, broken on 
each face in the centre by a segment of a circle. The frieze 
is ornamented at the angles by richly-carved acanthus leaves, 
and in the centre by a lyre crowned with laurel The whole 
is capped by a blocking three feet square, cut to a low 
pyramidal form. '' The monument is simple and chaste, and 
strikes more by graceful outline than by crowding with 
unmeaning ornament." Mr. Greo. A. Frederick was the 
architect. 

A Tribute from the Stage. — "A pleasing feature of the 
ceremonies was the placing upon the monument of a large 

wreath of flowers, made up principally of camelias, lilies, and 

tea roses. Together with this was deposited a floral tribute 
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in the shape of a raven, made from black immortelles. The 
large petals of the lilies suggested the * bells' immortalised 
by Poe's genius, the significance of the other emblems 
being obvious. These were tributes from the company at 
Ford's Grand Opera House, Mr& G^rmon being mainly in- 
strumental in getting them up. Poe's mother had been an 
actress at Holliday Street Theatre, which fact had been 
preserved in the traditions of the stage, and had something 
to do with inspiring this tribute." 
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APPENDIX F. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

To furnish a full and analytic account of the biographies of 
Edgar Allan Poe would be a task almost equal to that of 
rewriting his entire life. The history of this poet's bio- 
graphies might, indeed, fill a fresh chapter, and that by no 
means the least memorable, in the Curiosities of Literature. 
Naturally, only a concise and cursory summary of these 
sketches can be given here. Previous to the poet's death, 
several slight biographical notices were published in 
various forms, and more or less diluted by speculative 
criticism. Griswold's works on American Poets and Prose 
Writers, contained a certain number of correct and of in- 
correct data, to which Mr. J. R Lowell added his quantMmy 
in Graham^s Magazine for February 1845, ^^ ^ clever but un- 
sympathetic paper on " Edgar Allan Poa" Poe died on 
the 7th of October 1849, and two days later a somewhat 
lengthy and bitterly hostile paper on his life and character 
appeared in the New York Tribune, over the signature of 
" Ludwig." N. P. Willis, commenting in the Home Journal 
upon this posthumous hostility, revealed the fact that the 
pseudonymous reviler of the dead was Rufus Griswold. 
John Neal immediately denounced the calumniator's sketch 
as ^' false and malicious," and other friends and admirers 

were equally disgusted with it; whilst Mr, George R 
VOL. IL T 
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Graham — that "noble fellow," as Mrs Clemm styles him — 
knowing more of the connection between the dead lion and 
his dissector than any one else, published a long and elo- 
quent reply in Graham* 8 Magazine for March 1850, in which 
he justly termed the characterisation by the soi-disard 
" Ludwig," "the. fancy sketch of a jaundiced vision," " an 
immortal infEuny," and other similar appellations. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Powell, an English anthorresident in New 
York, had just completed a work on "The Living Authors 
of America," in which a pleasant, unprejudiced, biographical 
sketch was given of Poe's career. The book, however, did 
not appear until after the poet's death ; its data are very 
flattering to Poe, but do not appear very reliable. 

In March 1850 was published, in the Southern IMerary 
Messenger, what Griswold styles an " Eulogium " on Poe, but 
what really was a still more dastardly attack on the dead 
man than the unsavoury "Ludwig" article. It had evi- 
dently been written and printed in hot haste, and was so 
disgraceful and cowardly that the editorial proprietor of 
the magazine, Mr. John R. Thompson, deemed it neces- 
sary to append a short printed note, to the effect that had 
it not been inserted during his absence, and not seen by 
him until too late to stop it, it should not have appeared 
in the Messenger. Who wrote this article ? It is generally 
ascribed to Mr. J. M. Daniel ; yet, strange to say, it not 
only uses lengthy passages of " Ludwig's " sketch without 
inverted commas, or other signs of quotation, but, when 
Griswold's long " Memoir of Poe " appeared in the Boston 
International Magazine, he also made use of long extracts 
from the " Eulogium " without acknowledgment Certainly 
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he does refer to it as his authority for one of the blackest 
crimes he charges Poe with, and which he himself not un- 
aptly styles unfit for " any register but that of hell/ Was 
not this miscalled (by Griswold) * defender,' then, Griswold 
himself, or some one acting under his inspiration ? 

In 1850 appeared the third volume of Poe's works, pre- 
faced by the so-styled " Memoir" of the poet, a concentration 
of hatred and malice that had already done duty, as pointed 
out above, in the International Magazine. It is quite im- 
possible to comprehend the immense injury this publica- 
tion did to Poe's memory. Its author appeared to be in 
possession of the facts — as editor of the poet's works he 
was in possession of the field — and, therefore, all the 
numerous writers, friendly or hostile, who essayed bio- 
graphical sketches of Poe, resorted to Griswold for their data. 
And, notwithstanding intermittent bursts of indignation, 
no new life of Poe, founded upon evidence independent 
of that proffered by this initial biographer, was published 
until the present writer's sketch, introductory of the first 
complete edition of the poet's works, appeared in October 
1874. During this quarter of a century, however, several 
noteworthy ** memoirs of Poe " saw the light. The best 
known of these was the essay of Baudelaire, and it is chiefly 
remarkable as the attempt, by a man of genius, to explain 
Poe's character as described by Griswold, by an ingenious 
theory of his own. Of course he failed in that, however 
valuable his essay otherwise may be and truly is. Baude- 
laire, it should be added, had read the " Eulogium," and, 
probably, Powell's account of Poe already referred to. 

Next in importance to the French critic's characterisation 
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of Poe, is that by James Hannay, prefixed to the 185} 
English edition of the Poetical Works. It is a charming 
and appreciative sketch, but having no biographical details 
other than Griswold's to go by, and being as instinctively 
attracted to Poe as was Baudelaire, Hannay also started a 
theory as ingenious and as unsatisfactory as his, to account 
for the poet's presumed misdeeds. A writer in the Briiish 
Quarterly Review for July 1875, now understood to be Dr. A. 
H. Japp, in a clever and impartial article on '^ Edgar Allan 
Poe," has very thoroughly sifted the errors promulgated by 
the two writers, and thus disposes of the latest offspring of a 
remarkable group : '^ Owing to influences precisely similar, 
Mr. Curwen, in his * Sorrow and Song,' errs in the same 
direction as Baudelaire and Hannay ; and his sympathy 
seems wholly misplaced, because he wUl drive against 
society, instead of acknowledging frankly Poe's faults and 
perversities." 

The above writers, as intimated, did not dispute Gris- 
wold's premises, only his inferences, but others, more or 
less known in the literary world, doubted the trustworthi- 
ness of both. The editor of Chambers' " Handbook of 
American Literature," writing in 1854, mildly expressed 
doubts of several of the allegations made against Poe by 
his biographer. Nemesis began to loom in the distance. 
In April 1857 Mr. Moy Thomas drew attention to the 
fact " that Poe's miserable story rented wholly upon Gris- 
wold's Memoir j that all since him have followed Griswold, 
with the exactness of a Hebrew copyist, trembling at the 
prophet's curse upon all who should add to or take away one 
tittle of the text." " It did appear to me to be an important 
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and an interesting point," he remarks, "to learn what 
explanation, if any, Griswold himself had given of the 
reasons which had determined him to fulfil his painful 
task." Mr. Moy Thomas then proceeded to show, " what 
even American readers appear to have forgotten, that when 
Mr. Griswold's Memoir was first published, its assertions 
were denied by many who had known Poe, that no person 
corroborated the worst parts of his story, that some went 
so far as to impugn his motives ; and that others, who had 
known and had closer relations with the poet, gave 
accounts differing materially from Griswold's." Finally, 
after alluding to the enmity existing between the poet and 
his biographer, Mr. Moy Thomas concludes his highly 
suggestive paper, by reminding English readers that there 
are " portraits of Poe less repulsive than that one which 
is best known." In November 1857 appeared in RussdVs 
Magazine^ Charleston, S.C, a still more remarkable vindica- 
tory article, by Professor James Wood Davidson ; in this 
defence of Edgar Poe's fair fame, many of Griswold's 
imputations were proved to be false, whilst others were 
rendered extremely improbable. This important step was 
contemporaneous with similar efforts made by Captain 
Mayne Keid, Mr. T. C. Clarke, and other personal 
acquaintances of the deceased poet, in the magazines and 
newspapers, and by Mr. L. A. Wilmer, in his book called 
" Our Press Gang." The slow progress made by these 
justificatory pieces may be comprehended when reading the 
last named author's words respecting an article he had 
published on "Edgar A. Poe and his Calumniators." "I 
do not know," he states, " that this vindication was copied 
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by a single papor ; whereas the whole press of the country 
seemed desirous of giving circulation and authenticity to 
the slanders." 

But the ball had been set rolling, and in i860, when 
Mr& Whitman published her beautiful little monograph 
on " Edgar Poe and his Critics/' several influential literati 
were prepared to add the impetus of their words towards 
aiding the cause of truth and justice. Mrs. Whitman's 
defence of her dead friend dealt almost entirely with his 
literary character, *' leaving to some later writer the task 
of giving to the world a more impartial memoir of the poet 
than Griswold's/' but at the same time she pointed ont that 
that author's '^perverted facts and baseless assumptions 
had been adopted into every subsequent memoir and notice 
of the poet/' and therefore she published her book as an 
earnest protest against such a " great wrong to the dead." 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine for September 1872, 
contained an article on ** Edgar Allan Poe" which, although 
showing animus against the poet, was noteworthy as afiford- 
ing evidence of original research. In 1875 this article, 
revised and enlarged, and for some occult reason "sub- 
mitted" to English readers, did duty as "an original 
memoir," as the introduction to a new American edition of 
the Poetical Works. In the British Quarterly Review it is 
disposed of thus : "The last addition to the Poe biography 
is * An Original Memoir,' by E. H. Stoddard, a gentleman 
of New York, who denounces Griswold, and then proceeds 
simply to surpass him in his own line; raking together 
such a mass of irrelevant gossip as we never read before." 

During the last fifteen years the writer of the present 
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biography has published papers in vindication of Poe's 
memory, but it was not until the beginning of 1874 that 
he was enabled to adduce more than a few isolated items 
in support of his theory of Griswold's untrustworthiness. 
In January of that year he commenced a series of articles 
in the Mirror, on " New Facts " about the poet ; in June 
the same year he contributed a still more exculpatory 
sketch to Temple Bar Magazine, and in the following October 
published a thorough vindication of Poe, as an introduc- 
tion to the first volume of a complete edition of his works. 
In March 1875, he revised and abridged this sketch of 
*' Edgar Allan Poe," for the International Review, and in 
1877 contributed a further revision of it, as an introduction 
to the Baltimore Memorial, a livre de luxe in every respect 
most creditable to the " Monumental City : " this handsome 
volume, besides other interesting and original matter, con- 
tained Colonel Preston's pleasant reminiscences of his 
famous school-fellow. 

In 1877, a New York edition of Poe's poems was pre- 
faced by " a New Memoir " by Mr. E. L. Didier, a gentleman 
who appears to have been collecting " Poeana " for some 
time past, and who, ultimately, came into possession of the 
present writer's life of the poet : by aid of this he was 
enabled to compile " a New Memoir," forgetting, however, 
in the hurry of publication, to acknowledge the chief source 
of his ^'much fresh and interesting information." Mr. 
Francis Gerry Fairfield, a New York journalist, and the 
author of an innumerable number of " queer " papers on, 
from, and about Poe, thus briefly summarised his opinion 
on Mr. Didier's book : — 
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•* Dear D ^ in your biography of Poe, ' 

The real cause for rue ia. 
That what is true was published years ago. 

And what is new not true is : 
And the new poems that you tell aboat 
Upon the title-page, are all left out.'* 

'* The Last Days of Edgar Poe," by Mra S. A, Talley- 
Weiss, was a noticeable contribution towards the poet's 
biography that appeared in Scribner's Magazine for March 
1878. The present writer has ventured to avail himself 
of some portions of this account of Poe's List few weeks 
life. 

Numerous other books and sketches bearing upon the 
subject of this biography might be mentioned, but beyond 
those already referred to here, or in the body of the work, 
few or any are of biographical value, although several 
might be cited as of critical worth, such as Dr. Landa's 
" Noticias Biograficas de Edgard Poe," prefixed to the 1858 
Spanish collection of Poe's tales, and Dr. W. Hand Browne's 
clever analysis of ** Eureka," in the New Eclectic Magazine for 
1868, remarkable as the only known attempt to examine 
that scientific work scientifically. 
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APPENDIX G. 

THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

The following account of the bibliography of Edgar Allan 
Poe is scarcely likely to prove complete, or exhaustive, 
although no efforts have been spared to make it both. 
Doubtless translations have appeared, and disappeared, 
without leaving any discoverable traces in the somewhat 
imperfectly-kept book registers of the past, whilst even 
distinct native publications — anonymous and pseudony- 
mous — as well as various editions of Poe's known works, 
may no longer be recognisable. Separate book publications 
only are referred to here; magazine, newspaper, and 
other ephemeral issues, have been ignored. A full 
account having been given in this " Life " of the volumes 
published during his lifetime, only a bare recital of their 
titles is now furnished. It may be mentioned that the 
poet's name and works are well known in Poland, 
Hungary, and Eussia, but whether by means of native or 
foreign versions, or by journals, or books, is unknown to 
us ; in France and Spain Poe's tales have been frequently 
published in the journals, tn feuUleton. 

American. 

Tamerlane and Other Poenu. Boston. 1827. i6ma 40 pp. 
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AlAaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor Poems, Baltimore. 1829. 

i6mo. 66 pp. 
Poeme, (Second edition.) New York. 1831. i6mo. 

1 24 pp. 
Tlie Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym. New York. 1838. 

i2mo. 252 pp. 
Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, Philadelphia. 1840. 

(1839.) i2mo. 2 vols., 243, 228 pp. 
The Conchologis^s First Book. Philadelphia. 1840. (1839.) 

i6mo. 166 pp. 
Tl^ Concliologisfs First Book. (Second edition.) Phila- 
delphia. 1840. 1 2 ma 166 pp. 
Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque. (Second edition.) 

New York. 1845. i6mo. 2 vols. 
Tales. New York. 1845. i2mo. 228 pp. 
Tlie Raven and Other Poems. New York. 1845. i2mo. 

92 pp. 
Eureka. A Prose Poem. New York. 1848. 8vo. 144 pp. 

(A second edition is stated to have been issued.) 
The Works. Tales, Poems, &c New York. 1850. 12 mo. 

2 vols. pp. XX., 484, xxvL, 496. 

The LUerati (with Memoir by R W. Griswold). New York. 

1850. i2mo. pp. iv., 608. (This book was issued as 

vol iii of the Works.) 
The Works. New edition. New York. 185a i2mo. 

3 vols. 

The Works. New edition. New York. 1853. i^mo. 

4 vols. (This " 4 vol. edition " included " Arthur 
Gordon Pym," and other hitherto unedited tales.) 

The Works. Fifteenth edition. New York. 1858. i2mq. 
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4 vols. (All later editions of The Works were only 

reprints of this collection until 1876, when additional 

pieces from the Edinburgh 1874-75 collection were 

included.) 
The Poetical Works (with Memoir). New York. 1858. 

large 8vo. (This Memoir, founded on Griswold's, is 

ascribed to 0. Briggs.) 
Tlie Poetical Works (with Memoir). New York. 1859. 

32mo. 
Editions of the Poetical Works, in all shapes and sizes, 
with or without memoir, illustrated or not, continued to 
issue from the press ; the contents being as published in 
the first 1850 posthumous edition, unaltered and unadded 
to, until a collection in 1875, when the early lines '^To 
Helen" were omitted, and eight of the juvenile, long- 
neglected pieces of the 1831 edition were added. In the 
** Memorial Edition" of 1876, (Memoir by J. H. Ingram,) 
"To Helen" reappeared; whilst seven of the 1831 pieces 
were again omitted : other slight variations occur in various 
editions now in circulation. 

British. 

The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, London. 1838. 

8vo. (A reprint, apparently, of the New York edition, 

and issued by the London branch of the New York 

firm.) 
The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, London. 1841. 

4to. (In the " Novelist's Newspaper.") 
TJu Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym. London. 1859. 8vo, 
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The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym. London. 1861. 8vo. 

(No. 3 of "The Shilling Series.) 
Several other editions of this romance have appeared in 

England, but cannot be traced. 
7'ales. London. 1845. 8vo. (Reprint of Nevr York 

Edition.) 
Tales and Sketches, London. 1852. 8vo. 
2 ales of Mystery, Imagination^ and Humour, London. 1852. 

8vo. 2 vols. Illustrated. (Two series, being vols. 

i and ix. of the "Readable Books'' library.) 
Tales of Mystery y Imagination, and Humour, London. 1853. 

8vo. 2 vols. 
2'ales of Mystery, Imagination, and Humour, Halifax. 1855. 

i6mo. (As a vol of " The Cottage Library.") 
7ales of Mystery, Imagination, and Humour, London. 

1864. 8vo. 
2'Iie Works, London. 1872. 8vo. (This so-called edition 

of " The Works " does not contain more than about 

one-third of the Edinburgh collection : it is believed 

to have had a very large sale.) 
TJie Complete Works, (Memoir by J. H. Ingram.) Edin- 
burgh. 1874-75. 8vo. 4 vols. pp. cxxiL, 2176. 
2'he Raven and Other Poems, London. 1846. i6mo. 

(This is a reprint of the New York 1845 edition.) 
27ie Poetical Works, London. 1852. i2mo. 

Do. (Life by J. Hannay.) London. 1853. 

8vo. Illustrated. 
The Poetical Works, London. 1856. i2mo. 

Do. (With Poems by Dana!) London. 

1857. i2mo. Illustrated. 
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Thz Poetical W<yrki, (Memoir by C. Briggsl) London. 

1858. (1857.) 8vo. 
Tlie Poetical W(yr1c8. London. 1858. i2mo. 
Do. do. 1859. 8vo. 

Do. do. 1 86a i8mo. 

(Many reprints of these editions have been issued, some 
illustrated, some not, but only those below need be 
specified.) 
The Poetical Works, London. 1866. (With selections of 
his Sketches and Eeviews, and with Life. One vol, 
. of the " Library of Popular Authors.") 
T1^ Poetical Works. Edinburgh. 1869. 8vo. ("Original 

Memoir," founded on Griswold.) 
2^he Poetical Works, Edinburgh. 1869. 4to. Illustrated. 
The Raven, Glasgow. 1869. 24mo. 
Tlie Poetical Works, London. 187 1. 8vo. Illustrated. 
Do. Edinburgh. 1872. i2mo. do. 

Do. do. 1872. 8vo. 

Do. London. (?) 

(This last is one of " The Emerald Series ; " the thirteenth 
thousandth was announced some short time ago. 

French. 

Histoires Extraxyrdinaires, Paris. 1856. i2mo. 
Nouvelles Histoires Extraordinaires, Paris. 1857. 12 mo. 
Aventures d^ Arthur Gordon Pym, do. 1858. i2mo. 

Eureka, Paris. 1863. i2mo. 

If istoires Grotesques et Serieuses, Paris. 1865. i2mo. 
The above are Baudelaire's world-famed translations of 
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Poe's works ; they have gone through many editions, 
and have circidated by thousands; the dates of first pub- 
lication only are given. 

" Le$ ConUs iff Edgar Po«." Paria 1 846 1 

Nouvelles Choisies, Paris. 1853. i2mo. 

CorUes InediU, do. 1862. i2mo. 

Mille et DtuxiSme JVuit. Coulommiers. 1869. 4to. lUustr^. 

LeCorbeau, Traduit par S. Mallarm^. Paris. 1875. I*arge 
folio. Illustrd par R Manet. 

(To this magnificent Edition de luxe of Poe's poetic chef 
d'oeuvre, the following two works, by the same trans- 
lator and illustrator, are announced as in preparation, 
but have not yet been published.) 

Jja Cite en la Mer. Paris. 

Les Foimes d' Edgar Poe. Paris. 



German. 

NovellenvonE. A, Poe. Illustrated. Leipzig. 1855-58. 2 
vols. pp. 192, 192. (Issued in the " -Fami/tew-^i6Zio- 
thek:') 

Ausgewdhlte Werhe. Leipzig. 1853-58. 3 vols. pp. 200, 
214, 197. (Issued in the *^ Amerikanische-Eibliothek" 
as vols, xxxvii., xxxviii., and xcix.) 

Tales of Mystery^ Imagination^ and Humour, Leipzig. 
1855-56. 2 vols. (Vols, vi and vii. of " The English 
Library.") 

Select Works of E, A. Poe, With Memoir. Leipzig. 1854- 
58. 2 vols. (Vols, xiii and xiv. of "Diirr's Collec- 
tion of American Authors.") pp. 246, 280. 
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Unhegreifiiche Ereignisse und geheimniszvolle Thaten. Stutt- 
gart 1861. pp. 580. Svo. 

Erstaurdiche Geschichten und unheinUicJie Begehenlieiien. 
Stuttgart 1859. PP' 45^* 

Unheimliclie Geschichten. Jena. 1879. PP* ^^4* ^^^* 

Ber Rahey die Glocken^ und LeTwre, Philadelphia. 1864. 
i6mo. 

Der Babe. Mit einer biographischen Skizze. Philadelphia. 
1869. 8yo. Illustrated. 

Spanish. 

ffistorias Extraordinarias, Noticias por el Doctor Landa. 

Madrid. 1858. 
Hislorias Extraordinarias. Two Series. Madrid. 1859. 

2 vols. (Forming 2 vols of the ^^ Bihlioteca de Viaje.'^) 
Aventuraa de Arturo Gordon Pym, Barcelona. 1863. 4to. 



Italian. 

Raeconti IncredihilL Illustrated. Milan. 1876. 8vo. 
Racconti. Milan. 187 ? (Forming No. 38 of the ^^Biblio- 
teca ^uova") 

Australian. 
Poetical Works. Melbourne. 1868. 8vo. 
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